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ptimism the Keynote of N. A. C. M. Convention 


General Opinion That Substantial Business Improvement Is Near At Hand—Manufacturers Prepare For Better 
Business By Discussing Methods of Improving Efficiency of Buying, Manufacturing and Merchan- 
dising—Successful Banquet and Cabaret-Dinner 


HE 117th meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Coi- 
ton Manufacturers, which 
was held at the Copley 
Hotel, Boston, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, could not have 
been called at a more opportune time 
to allow members, and the trade 
generally, to compare opinions re- 
garding the business situation and 
outlook, and to broadcast the fact 
that the recent prolonged depression 
is a thing of the past, and that sub- 
stantial improvement in cotton man- 
ufacturing, as well as in the textile 
industry as a whole, is to be confi- 
dently expected in the near future. 
While optimism was rampant there 
was quite general agreement with 
former-President Amory, who stated 
in his opening address that, “while 
we have turned the corner and are 
headed in the right direction, the 


Plaza 


road is not yet straight and 
smooth.” 
This feeling undoubtedly  ac- 


counted for the unusual interest 
manifested in the various convention 
sessions that were devoted to papers 
and discussions on methods of in- 
creasing efficiency in cotton buying, 
in manufacturing and in merchan- 
dising. These subjects were con- 
sidered particularly from the New 
England standpoint, as the associa- 


tion’s membership is drawn most 
largely from that section of the 
country, and there was_ general 


agreement that, in meeting South- 





















STOP MANIPULATION BY 
LEGISLATION 
“You cannot stop raw cotton | 
manipulation as long as the rules, 
regulations and conditions of fu- 
ture trading are favorable to such 
a state of affairs. In order that 
future trading in New York shall 
fulfill its primary object and be- 
come a reasonably safe hedging 
proposition, the rules and methods 
of business there must be changed. | 
I am probably about as much op- 
posed as anyone to too much gov- 
ernment in business, but I believe 
the only way you will ever get 
these necessarv changes ‘s through 
legislation."—From address 
C. B. Howard at N. A. C. M. Con- 


vention. 


ern competition, buying, selling and 

manufacturing must be 

to the highest degree of efficiency. 
The New Officers 


This was the first annual meeting 


developed 


but one of the 
is succeeded by 


treasurer of the 


liam M. 


most resultful. He 
Morgan Butler, 
Butler Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass., and the son of Wil 
of the 


Butler, chairman 





Morgan Butler, Elected Pres:dent of the N. A. C. M. 





held in the 
constitution 


of the association to be 


fall, the amendment of 


and by-laws making this _ possible 
having been adopted at the _ last 
spring meeting. Robert Amory, 


who retired from the presidency at 
this meeting after serving for 2% 
years, has not only had one of the 
longest administrations in the re- 


cent history of the organization 


Republican National Committee and 
president of the Butler Mill and 
several other New England cotton 
mills. The new vice-presidents are 
Russell H. Leonard, treasurer Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company and 
Ipswich Mills, and John A. Sweet- 
ser, treasurer of the Boston Manu- 
facturing Company. 

President Butler, the mew vice 


presidents, and practically all of the 
new directors are of the younger 
generation of cotton mill executives, 
and their preferment is a reflection 
of the New 


young and 


present tendency in 


England to place upon 
progressive men the burden of hold- 
ing New England’s position in the 


cotton industry. 


manufacturing 
Among the new directors 


Sinclair, 


are James 


treasurer of the Pilgrim 


Mills, Fall River; W. Irving Bul- 
lard, who has been treasurer of 
the association for several years; 
John L. Burton, agent Nashawena 
Mills, New Bedford; John S. Law- 
rence, of Lawrence & Co., Boston; 
Kk. Kent Swift, treasurer Whitin 
Machine Works; Albert G. Mason, 


treasurer Whitman Mills, New Bed- 
ford; W. S. Pepperell, assistant 
treasurer, Grovernor Dale Manufac- 
turing Company and Warren Manu- 
facturing Company, Providence. C. 
Fr. Broughton, 
Wamsutta Mills, 
elected the 


treasurer of the 
New 
association’s 
National 
Cotton 


Bedford, was 

representa- 
Council of 
Manufacturers. 


tive in the 
American 


Banquet and Cabaret-Dinner 
Although all of the 
sions of the 


regular 


ses- 


convention attracted a 


larger attendance of members and 

























SATISFACTION NOT PROGRESS 

“Tt would be sad, indeed, if we 
had reached the point where noth- 
ing further could be done in the 
direction of reducing costs in the | 
manufacturing of textile products. 
Real progress means that we are 
not entirely satisfied with the way | 
we did things last year but continu- | 
ally seek better and more efficient | 
methods of accomplishing the de- | 
sired result. 

“Do you suppose for one minute | 
that your freckled-face office boy | 
could go up town and drive away 
a brand new “flivver” for $300 if | 
Ford’s organization were not eter- 
nally ‘studying the job’ and intro- 
ducing new methods and schemes | 
from day to day which pase the | 
‘acid test’ of lowering the cost?”— | 
From address by J. M. Barnes at 
N. A. C. M. Convent’on. 
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guests than usual the cabaret-dinner and at this the new president, Mor- 
Wednesday evening and the banquet gan Butler, acted as toastmaster and 
on hursday evening were most jn a forceful address prior to intro- 
large attended as usual ‘he ducing the principal speaker of th 
cabaret nner was one of the most evening, L. F. Loree, president of 
t ¢ cial inction ever the Delaware & Hudson R. R., Pres- 
é le organization, the ar- ident Butler emphasized the need oi 
veme ing in charge of Mrs. an educational campaign having as 
\mory The program for its object the dissemination to think- 

the et was prepared under the ing people in every part of the coun- 
re f Mrs. Morgan Butler try of the real facts regarding the 
cing .am features cotton manufacturing industry, and 
ere inusual excellence. Ap- the textile industry as a whole, of 
roximate three hundred members its importance to the country and of 
| their ladies attended this fune- its needs and the wavs and means 

t by which the public may co-operate 
Phe inquet Thursday evening with the industry to make it of still 

much larger attendance greater value to the country. 


The Opening Business Session 
i Tide, 


lobby of the Copley-Plaza was question read as if it were written for 


considerably more crowded than the period just now closing. Mr. 
the meeting room when the opening Meserve devoted the greater part of 
session of the annual convention of his report to the activities of the 
the National Association of Cotton Technical Department of the associa 


tion, pointing out the many activities 
in which this department is now in- 
terested. He also referred to the work 
of the Statistical Department, and 
mentioned briefly various other sub- 


jects in which the association is in- 


11.00 A.M.—Registration 


2.30 P.M.—Business Session 






























PROGRAM OF N. A. 
FIRST SESSION—Wednesday, Nov. 12 


SECOND SESSION—Wednesday, Nov. 12 
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terested, including its 

New England Week, imports, etc. 

Secretary Meserve’s report will be 

found in another section of this issue. 
Reports of Committees 

The next order of business listed on 

the program was the presentation of 


publications, 


reports of the various committees. 
These were accepted as read. The 
Exhibition Committee quoted from 


letters received from department stores 
praising the value of the traveling 
exhibit which has been moving about 
the country since the first of the year. 
Photographs were shown indicating 
the arrangement of the exhibit in 
various stores. Sample advertisements 
featuring this exhibit were also dis- 
played. 

\ prediction that American exports 
of cloths would increase further if a 
reasonable price for cotton prevails 
and economic stabilization develops 
throughout the world was made by 
the Foreign Trade Committee in its 
report which pointed out the outstand- 
ing features of our import and export 
situation. 

In a detailed report, the Committee 
on Rates and Transportation consid- 
ered various important 


phases of 


these vital problems. It stated frankly 
that the New England railroads as a 
group are not cooperating to the full- 
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est extent with the textile industry 1: 
protecting it against destructions o 
freight rate relationships which ma) 
sooner or later reflect a restricted a 
tivity in that section. 

The Technical Committee reviewe 
the activities of the Technical Depart 
ment and its contacts with 
agencies along the lines of standard 
ization and specifications. 


variou 


The Membership Committee re 
ported a total of 22 new members s 
cured since the spring meeting. Brie 
progress reports were presented } 


the Industrial Relations Committe 
and the Tariff and Taxation Commit 
tee. 


Report of Tressurer 
The report of W. Irving Bullar: 
treasurer of the association revealed 
a strong financial situation which 
the result of operation under a budge 


system and the practice of stric 
economy. Mr. Bullard’s — repor 
which was as of June 30, 1924 


showed total liquid assets of $9,276 
excess of income over expenses ( 


$2,451 and total surplus of $5,276. 





W. Irving Bullard, Treasurer, 


N. A. C. M. 


Mr. Bullard expressed the belief, th 
with the improvement in 
which is anticipated, further increas 


busine 


in the membership of the associat! 
should be realized which would m« 
and consequent! 
opportunity 
President Amory paid a warm tribute 
to Mr. 


presentation of his report, stating t! 


greater revenue 


broader for servi 


Bullard at the conclusion 


the treasurer had not merely accepte: 
a financial statement from a subor 
nate clerk but had personally loo! 
over every cent of it. 
Address of President 

The last of the series of admiral 
addresses made during his incu 
was presented by the retir 
president, Robert Amory, who 
usual outlined concisely and_ for 
fully the outstanding phases of 
cotton industry during the period ju 
On the whole, Mr. Amor) 


optimistic 


bency 


closed. 


remarks were in natu 


He expressed confidence in consist 
i 


page 


(Continued on 81) 
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We Believe 


D I Q R I A in the Conservation and Protection 


of Domestic Industries 





Expansion Not Always Healthy 

OBERT AMORY, who concluded this 
R week a most successful administration as 
president of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, can usually be depended 
upon to advance at least one important and con- 
structive thought in every address he makes, 
no matter how brief. His talk at the opening 
session of the convention in Boston this week 
was no exception and he took the opportunity 
to touch upon a subject which should create 
food for careful thought on the part of the 
industry at large. 


He pointed out that a serious difficulty con- 
fronting cotton manufacturers is the building 
of new mills which are started, not to fulfill 
the demand for a product, but to provide an 
industry for some community which happens 
to have no such industry. In advancing this 
thought he was not admitting that there is no 
further room for expansion of the industry, 
hut was objecting to expansion of an unhealthy 
or merely temporary nature. 

Consideration of this subject necessarily in- 
volves a rebuke to certain civic organizations 
which must not be construed as a blanket criti- 
cism of such organizations in general. There 
is no doubt that chambers of commerce and 
other similar civic bodies throughout the 
country have on the whole played an important 
and constructive part in the development of 
individual localities and the improvement of 
manufacturing and merchandising conditions 
in general. There is nothing more natural 
than that a community should organize to en- 
courage the location of legitimate and sound 
industries within its midst. When the pro- 
grams of such organizations include, however, 
a disposition to lure capital, irrespective of the 
character and ability of the men who will 
operate such industries, a great harm is 
worked not only to the community itself but 
to industry in general. 

There have been certain cases where 
chambers of commerce have offered everything 
including the blue sky and have been none too 
careful in investigating the recipients of their 
itfers. If any organization so inclined desires 
an object lesson in the hardships arising from 
the establishment of uneconomic manu factur- 
ing units, they might study the Paterson silk 
situation to advantage. 

President Amory did not refer to the ac- 
tivities of chambers of commerce in his para- 
craph on this general subject, but certainly 
the limitations of unsound activities by the few 
suilty organizations would go a long way 
towards correcting the situation which he 
lescribed. In addition it would increase the 
repute and efficiency of the great majority of 
‘ivic organizations whose activities have always 
een constructive and beneficial in nature. 





A President With a Congress 

HE result of the presidential election 

seems quite as pleasing to those Demo- 
crats who “voted for Davis and prayed for 
Coolidge,” as to those Democrats and Republi- 
cans who both prayed and voted for Coolidge. 
It was a great personal victory for Calvin 
Coolidge, and for the, principles and_ policies 
that he personifies—straight Americanism, 
sterling honesty, sound economies and efficient 
business methods. 

Radicalism has been routed; labor has re- 
fused to be led and delivered, and the con- 
gressional minority blocs are about to be 
blocked and blotted out by the majority party 
bloc. 


The outstanding, most gratifying and hope- 
ful feature of the election is not President 
Coolidge’s personal victory, but the fact that 
he has been given a sufficient majority in both 
houses of Congress to make it possible for 
him to put his policies into effect. For the 
first time in many years the president of the 
United States is to have a congress that can be 
depended upon to work with him and not 
against him. Such a combination is just as 
essential to governmental and legislative effi- 
ciency and resultfulness as it is in business. 

It means that we are to have four years of 
approximate certainty in national legislation, 
in place of a long period of uncertainty, and 
that, so far as business may be affected by 
national legislation, we may feel certain that 
it will be favorably affected. This, plus the 
favorable character of practically all other 
factors affecting business, spells prosperity of 
a substantial character and of more than 
normal duration. 


* * * 


Favorable Carpet Openings 
HE opening of the new carpet season with 
advances averaging 8 to 10% would seem 
to evidence conditions among the most pros- 
perous of any division of the textile industry. 
The advance has been necessary, as in men’s 
wear and dress goods, by the upward tendency 
of raw wool, especially in the foreign markets, 
and the interest which developed as soon as 
lines were opened shows that distribution of 
floor coverings has been wide and satisfactory. 
It is a very different situation from that which 
obtained last year. At that time lines were 
opened and buyers refused to operate. The 
result was one of the largest auction sales that 
has ever been held. But the conservatism of 
buyers early in the season meant stocks of 
small proportions in distributors’ hands. 

The building program which has been going 
on since the war has necessitated a volume of 
floor coverings to which the manufacturer was 
entirely unused and for which he had made 
little preparation. Demand for the equipment 


of new houses with the increased interest in 





home decorations that has come with the owner- 
ship of homes has made it possible to run 
carpet machinery to its full capacity during 
the last few months and has prevented any 
stocking up of merchandise at the mills or in 
distributors’ or retailers’ hands. This opera- 
tion of machinery followed a period of cur- 
tailment which was the prime cause for the 
current healthy statistical position. 

Another reason for buyers’ willingness to 
operate more liberally than in past seasons is 
the announcement by the leading factor in the 
industry that no auction will be held this sea- 
son. This gives assurance that merchandise 
purchased on today’s basis will not show the 
depreciation that almost inevitably occurs as 
a result of trade auctions, with the establish- 
ment of a new basis of priee upon which busi- 
ness has to be conducted. It is not probable 
that any great shortage is to be witnessed this 
season but with a normal demand such as is 
anticipated as a result of more stabilized con- 
ditions accumulations are not to be conjectured 
and the maintenance of price is more than a 
possibility. 

* * * 
Home Sewing and Piece Goods 
Buying 
NYTHING that can be done to increase 
the consumption of textile fabrics should 
receive the earnest consideration of manufac- 
tures. A great deal has been said and written 
about over-production of textiles in this 
country as the result of increased machinery 
capacity incident to war necessities and to the 
limitation of buying.in Europe. Unless we 
have an increased export demand, it does not 
seem possible to absorb the product of textile 
mills of this country if they should be run to 
capacity. Therefore any suggestion which 
might lead to increased consumption comes at 
a most opportune time and should fall upon 
fertile ground. 

Development of home sewing might upon 
first thought appear to be a pretty far cry from 
the absorption of textile merchandise but when 
the subject is studied a little the possibilities in 
this direction are not to be put aside abruptly. 
The prediction has been made in the past that 
the increase in the ready-to-wear departments 
of retail stores spelled the death-knell of piece 
goods business over the counter. This prophecy 
however, has never been -fulfilled and it 
would seem today that the tendency, slow but 
sure, is toward an increased volume of busi- 
ness in piece goods—cottons, woolens and silks 
—over the retail counter. Is there any legiti- 
mate way in which this tendency can be de- 
veloped and augmented? There are ‘certain 
leaders in at least one division of the textile 
industry who feel that systematized effort di- 
‘ected along well thought out channels will be of 
decided help in the demand for piece goods and 
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in their consumption in the home. It is pos- 
sible that in the near future a systematic cam- 
paign will be inaugurated toward this end. 

If such concrete measures be taken to in- 
crease the flow of goods by the yard to the 
ultimate consumer it will be only as the re- 
sult of determination by those most vitally af- 
fected that effort of this kind is worth while. 
While naturally those who would use the vari- 
ous means at their command to make the buy- 
ing of piece goods more popular have no con- 
flict with the ready-to-wear industry and would 
not inveigh against purchase of ready-made 
garments, vet it would seem as though a cam- 
paign of education starting with the public 
school home classes and 


and carried on in 
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through department stores could be of de- 
cided advantage in accomplishing the consump- 
tion of an increased yardage of dress fabrics. 


It may be that the housewife—and here we 
are not speaking of the woman who can af- 
ford a high-priced tailor to fashion her gar- 
ments—has become so used to buying ready- 
made clothes that it will be a difficult thing 
for her to change to making her own garments. 
It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks and 
this particular dog may not know how to 
fashion her apparel in a stylish and becoming 
manner. If, however, children in the school 
and before they are settled in family life re- 
ceive careful instruction in needlework, their 
ideas on this subject may be sufficiently formed 
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as to cause a change in the attitude of their 
elders. This psychological effect has been wit- 
nessed in other industries. The farmer could 
not be persuaded that it was necessary to pay 
any particular attention to the selection of seed 
but when his boy came home with so-called new 
fangled ideas but able to demonstrate that cer- 
tain varieties of corn would germinate and 
others would not, his father took pride in 
Johnnie’s accomplishments and saw to it that 
the little fellow’s knowledge was demonstrated 
by practical experience. The parallel is not 
very difficult to trace and the possibility of en- 
larging the practice of home-made garments 
to the benefit of the piece goods producer is 
not outside the realm of accomplishment. 





Phila. Wool Trade Elects 


Officers and Executive Committee 
Chosen for Coming Year 


The Philadelphia Wool and Tex- 
tile held their annual 
meeting on Nov. 7, at their club room, 
201 Market street. 
ficers 


Association 


The following of 


were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Reuben Windisch, 
of R. Windisch & Co.; first 


vice- 
president, J. Samuel Stephenson, of 
Stephenson & Craft; 
president, Fritz Quittner, of the 
Roosevelt Worsted Mills; treasurer, 
J Ellwood Moore, of Wm. F. Allen 
& Co.; secretary, Alban Eavenson, of 
Eavenson & Levering. 


second vice 


The newly elected executive com 
mittee is composed of Howard Reif 
snyder, of I. Reifsnyder Son & Co.; 
Ignatius J. Horstman, of Ignatius J. 
Horstman & Sons; Stanley Stager, 
Jonathan Ring & Son, Inc.; Joseph 
S. Lord, Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., 
Inc.; Wm. A. Longshore, I. Reifsny- 
der Son & Co.; Herbert K. Webb, 
Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., and 
J. A. Hayes, Brecht, Hayes & Co. 


Transportation Activities 


Che Transportation Committee of 
the association recently conducted a 
case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and won a decision under 
which railroads having a terminus in 
Philadelphia have been 
place this city on the same competi 
tive basis as all points on their line 
at which a transit privilege has been 
granted on through carloads of wool. 


ordered to 


This order is to become effective Dec. 
27, 1924. Under it shipments of wool 
from western points may be stopped 
at Philadelphia and stored, graded 
and later forwarded to any point East 
of Philadelphia by paying the differ- 
ence between the rate from the origi- 
nating western point to the point of 
final destination in eastern territory 
and the rate from the originating 
western point to Philadelphia. 


President Windisch stated in his 
report the saving will amount to from 
$50 to $175 per car depending upon 
weight and destination and it was 
felt this would make the city a logi- 
cal point at which to concentrate 
large stocks of fleece and territory 
wools for distribution to mills around 
Passaic and New England States. 


The association also voted its thanks 
to the Wool Trade Orchestra which 
has developed into a musical organi- 
zation of high merit and not only 


entertains at the monthly meetings of 
the association but is in demand by 
textile organizations, in other sec- 
tions of the country. 


A Perplexing Wool Situation 


Purchasing of Needed Foreign Wools Delayed While Cheaper 
Domestic Wools are Being “Contracted” on Sheeps Back 


HE wool situation at this time 
T furnishes one of the most per- 
plexing problems ever encountered by 
dealers and manufacturers in relation 
to the purchase of foreign wools. 
Stocks of wool in the United States 
are abnormally and foreign 
sources of supply have been lifted to 
such high price levels that importing 
houses are afraid to speculate and 
manufacturers up to quite recently 
were standing on the side lines. 


low 


lhe domestic wool market is being 
steadily cleaned out by persistent 
purchasing of manufacturers who 
that domestic 
close to 


recog1ize wools, ‘c 
a free trade price 
basis, are by far the cheapest staple 


available. 


maining 


Lower wool prices would 
not be likely even if the tariff were 
immediately Australian 
merinos comparable with our delaine 
and fine territory can hardly be im- 
ported at the present time below cur- 
rent quotations of the latter 
were the tariff non-existent. 


abrogated. 


even 


In an attempt to meet the situation 
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from the mill standpoint some limited 
buying is now taking place in Aus- 
tralia and South America at high 
prices. It is still believed in some 
quarters that the high levels in the 
primary markets cannot be main- 
tained, but if Continental and British 
demand be insufficient to sustain 
values the American buying that 
must be done will offset any falling 
away in foreign demand. 
Comparative Prices 

The price situation in domestic and 
foreign wools of similar quality may 
be displayed as follows (clean basis) : 


With 

Duty 

Domestic Australian Added 
Fine ..... $1.50 64-70s.... $1.52 $1.83 
\% bid. . 1.35 60-64s.... 1.32 1.63 
% bid. .. 120 58-60s.... 1.20 1.51 
\% bid... 1.05 M.V.50s.. 0.86 1.17 


The Contracting Movement 

From the standpoint of the wool 
merchant the situation seems full of 
speculative promise and is being met 
by early contracting on the sheep’s 
back at advancing prices. 
grower alive to the situation continues 


The wool 


National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Cen- 


tral Palace, New York, Dec. 1-6, 1974. 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Meeting, 


New York, Dec. 2, 1924. 


American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 


Dec. 3, 1924. 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Annual Meeting, 


Philadelphia, Dec. 5-6, 1924. 


Silk Association of America, 53rd Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New 


York, Jan. 10, 1925. 


Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 19-31, 1925. 
National Wholesale Dry Goods Association and Auxiliaries, Annual Meet- 
ings, Walfdorf-Astoria, New York: Wholesalers’ Association of Knit Goods 
Buyers, Jan. 19, 1925; Wholesalers Association of Dress Fabric Buyers, 
Jan. 19-20, 1925; Annual Convention of Parent Association, Jan. 20 1925; 


Annual Dinner, Jan. 20, 1925. 


1925. 


Knitting Arts Exhibit, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 6-11, 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 


Convention, 


Sellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, April 8, 1925. 


American Society for Testing Materials, 28th Annual Meeting, Atlantic 


City, N. J., June 22-26, 1925. 





to advance values and while 45c. has 
been paid in Montana, 50c. seems to 
be the objective point of the wool 
grower. It is estimated that 10 to 15 
per cent of the 1925 territory clip has 
already been placed under contract. 
The movement is broadening, -but ac- 
cording to good opinion not more than 
50 per cent, at maximum, of the 1925 
clip will be placed under contract. 
Wool dealers are likely to meet with 
mill competition in this early con- 
tracting. All this of course will not 
add a single pound to spot stocks for 
months, but it may be regarded 
as prediction of a higher level. 


Present Domestic Statistical Status 


In estimating the statistical position 
of wool at this time, recourse may be 
had to the government wool stock re- 
port as of June 30, 1924, which 
showed total holdings of 410,000,000 
lbs. grease basis as compared with 
532,000,000 lbs. June 30, 1923. The 
distribution as between manufactur- 
ers and dealers is shown as follows: 

Dealers 


and pools 
268,000, Ibs. 


Manufacturer 
June 30,1923 263,000,000 Ibs. 
June 30, 1924 207,000,900 Ibs. 203,000,000 Ibs. 


It is quite likely that manufactur 
er’s holdings are uniformly larger 
than shown, in view of the fact that 
dealer’s wool holdings include “lots 
held by them awaiting delivery in- 
structions.” 

In an attempt to estimate wool 
holdings at the present time there 
would have to be added to the June 
30 total of 410,000,000 pounds the 
amount of domestic wool held at that 
time in original hands, and so not in- 
cluded in holdings of dealers and 
pools, of approximately 30 per cent 
of 1924 clip, or 70,000,000 pounds. 
There would also have to be added 
fall wools and imports for the period 
July-September. Deduction from the 
grand total the estimated wool con- 
sumption and re-exports for the same 
period, would give approximate 
wool holdings as of October 1. The 
following table displays the situation: 


Pounds 
Total wool holdings June 30.. 410,900,000 
Additional domestic wools.... 70,000,000 
ere eae 7,000,000 
Imports July-September est... 25,000,000 
MOEN nsceedekenctaé as s-00 ~~ 512,000,000 
July-September consumption... 119,000,000 
Wool stocks October 1........ 393,000,000 
Less re-exports July-Sept. est. 7,000,000 
Net wool stocks October 1..... 386,100,000 


It may be noted that approximately 
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PLAN FULL TIME 


According to an announcement 
from officials of the company it is 
stated that the plant of the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., 


will be operated at capacity as 
soon as the various units are in 
position to start up. No definite 
statement as to when this schedule 
will be in force has been made. 





20 per cent of manufacturers’ hold- 
ings and of wool consumption are not 
reported; but this deficiency is ap- 
proximately constant and does not af- 
fect the relative value of the govern- 
ment quarterly returns or of above 
showing. 


Probable Consumption 

Large purchasing in foreign mar- 
kets seems probable during the next 
few months if stocks in the United 
States are not to be dangerously de- 
pleted. The earliest period at which 
any sizeable amount of new clip do- 
mestic wool can be expected is April, 
1925. In the meantime mill consump- 
tion for the six months, October- 
March inclusive, an average consump- 
tion of 356,000,000 pounds for the 
period during the last three years, 
will take up 92 per cent of stocks as 
indicated October I. 

The consumption in grease pounds 
for the period October to March in- 
clusive of the last three years, and 
that estimated for the same period of 
this season may be shown in brief as 
follows: 


Pounds 
GORE AMER on k 6002 decesecnvce nce 390,000,000 
TORR HTOES. oo scccccccsvccsicncsce 364,900,000 
DEE, hc Kanne 6 0400863000008 313,000,000 
1924-1925, estimated............ 356,009,000 


Total wool stocks Oct. 1, est.... 386,000,000 


Australian Hosiery Market 


The Australian market offers good 
opportunity for the sale of American- 
made silk and artificial silk hosiery 
for women, and cotton hosiery and 
underwear for men. The chicf 
sources of imports of these articles 
are England and the United States, 
the latter country enjoying a slightly 
larger share of the hosiery trade 
and England having a greater share 
in the underwear imports, according 


to Vice Consul Balch, Adelaide. 
Shipments of hosiery from the 
United States to Australia during 


1923 were valued as follows: Cot- 
ton, $292,879; artificial silk, $187,- 
498; silk, $379,495. 


American Prints in Demand 


American cotton prints and ducks 
have held their own during the first 
nine months of 1924, in spite of 
strong European competition, Con- 
sul M. L. Stafford, Barranquilla, in- 
forms the Department of Commerce. 
English white goods continued to 
dominate the market. Collections 
during the past three months were 
fair, partly because many bad debts 
had been abandoned, and it was only 
the strong houses that had been able 
to secure credit. Extreme care in 
extending credit is being exercised. 
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Spring Carpet Season Supported 


Opening Shows Greatest Advance on Axminsters and Wil- 


tons—Tapestries 
ARPETS for the spring, 1925, 
season were opened early in the 
week with reports of large attend- 
ance of buyers and generally good 
support. Advances weighed differ- 
ently on various . constructions of 
carpets and in some cases were less 
than buyers expected. Axminsters 
were raised 5 to 10%, wiltons were 
up 2% to 5% and tapestries and 
velvets were only slightly changed in 
several important quarters. 

Buyers had been expecting that 
wiltons would remain unchanged be- 
cause of the fact that Orientals have 
been pressing them pretty close and 
higher prices on wiltons might make 
this competition of imported goods 
more keen. However, since the 
opening buyers have not been loath 
to place orders on wiltons at the new 
figures, and there is apparently a 
definite niche for them to fill 
at the small advance. 

The expectation for an advance in 
tapestries was disappointed since in 
a number of important instances ta- 
pestries were only slightly changed 
from previous figures. Velvets also 
were opened near parity with former 
prices. The closely figured prices on 
tapestries are thought likely to give 
them a much broader market for in 
recent months, these goods have been 
selling too close to axminsters, and 
axminsters have been benefitting by 
the price comparison. 

Some _hot:ses 
prices to March 1, 
them have added the significant 
phrase to their lists “subject 
change without notice.” 

Last spring when fall lines were 
opened it will be remembered that 
business fell flat, that an auction 
brought a lower level of prices in 
some quarters and moved some 
goods but that mill curtailment was 
the rule through the early summer 
months. This curtailment at 


even 


have guaranteed 


and nearly all of 


to 


a time 








reported list of those which 


Mill News department: 
COTTON 

ALABAMA City, ALA.— Dwight 
Mfg. Co.; full time 60-hour week. 
Ware, Mass.—Otis Co.; piece 
goods department resumes full 5%4 
day week. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co.; will operate full capacity 
as soon as possible. 

Burtincton, N. C.— Hopedale 
Mills; started up. 

READING, Pa.—Reading Cotton 
Mill; increase from 4 to 5-day week. 
WOOL 
NorwicH, Conn.—Reliance Yarn 

| Co.; increase in working force. 
WEssTER, Mass.—Chase Mills of 
| American Woolen Co.; start night 
shift in two departments. 
RENSSELAER, N. Y.— William 
Barnet & Son; increase in working 
force. 





MORE TEXTILE MILLS INCREASE PRODUCTION 
| The following textile mills have been added to the previously 


operating capacity and complete details will be found in the 


Called Attractive 
when building continued, brought 
about a shortage which selling agents 
say is now making itself felt in buy- 
ers active seeking after goods. 
Brief summaries of a number of 
the important openings follow, prices 
being given on: the 9x 12 size of the 
various lines of rugs: 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 


Axminster Rugs 


Style. Prica 
Ardsley Axminster, seamless........ $28.80 
Cariton Axminster, seamless........ 33.30 
Yonkers Axminster, seamless........ 41.40 
Kirman Axminster, seamless ....... 43.80 

Tapestry and Velvet Rugs 
NO, SURE ins cece decvineece $15.60 
OS. eee 18.60 
Nepperhan, seamless .............. 22.20 
Katonah velvet, seamless.......... 20.40 


Velvet and Wilton Velvet Rugs 


Palisade velvet, seamless, fringed. ..$28.20 
Colonial velvet, seamless, fringed.... 37.20 
Wilton velvet, seamless, fringed. .... 50.40 


M. J. Whittall Associates 


PII oo id. cin eters 0m bee anes $150.00 

PI Gre. aN eta areok e'eeese'e 132.50 

ION oc cave wri oO ae oer 105.00 

Seema) THMPROMR ..oc ccc cccccees 125.00 

pe ee ee 70.00 

ee errr re ee 167.50 
Above prices effective Dec. 1. 

W. & J. Sloane 
EU sy aie CuK Ka bee ees $44.00 
Pa ediwades Kame eacetnbe ob ae 60.50 
DE Ashe Goh cp neat kin s:'00k, 6. Kd le 66.00 
Bo ed cavis oe beeen e Venbiesawae 76.00 
NI oe ciati Gam Stine. wie. yee ee wielel end 103.00 
ROP WONE TADONIEY: cog cciececcesiees 30.00 
Ns a0 o0 bine aiataiens 00 pw eatéce 21.00 
I a dwisadre aia pais snk ew ena ae 21.00 
PEG ae eh cede cut aueaaeaun 17.70 
ae er rr 15.90 
SEP eee ee eer rr 10.60 
Ss ie die bias a Sa organ ee aan 15.90 
PEIN): o\ic0 eda.wis sean wa ta'e ee ola 36.00 
SEY alo. vate ase Gila) se Mom ewe eel wee 31.20 

Magee Carpet Co. 
President Wilton velvet............ $34.50 
eT eee eee ee 26.25 
Purple Ribbon velvet.............. 20.50 
Triple Play Tapestry Brussels...... 19.25 
Champion Tapestry Brussels........ 15.75 
Bigelow, Hartford Carpet Co. 
Berkshire Tapestry, seamless...... $20.00 
Saranac Tapestry, seamless........ 23.00 
Winton velvet, seamless........... 33.00 
eee reer ee 27.75 
BGrwins ARMMGGOP otk cc tveveccs 36.00 
Hartford Bussorah Axminster...... 39.50 


Hartford Imperial Bussorah Axmin- 


SN DIES, caicire's: case ecie sce 43.75 
Bigelow Imperial Electra Axminster, 

a bal Araneta oa 8-01 43.75 
Grenoble Axminster, seamless..... . 73.25 


Bigelow Clinton Body Brussels..... 48.00 
Bigelow Imperial Bangor Wilton... 73.75 
Royal Ardehan Wilton............ 82.25 
Bigelow Imperial Ardebil Wilton... .100.75 


have announced increases in | 


Troy, N. Y.—George Smith Yarn 
Mill; night shift in addition to full 
full time day work. 


KNIT 

Conoes, N. Y.—Electric Knitting 
Co.; full time. 

FULTONVILLE, N Y.—Fultonville, | 
Textile Co.; night shift added to | 
full time day work. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—Goversville 
Hosiery Co.; full time. 

READING, Pa.—Reading Chamber 
of Commerce reports 22 hosiery 
mills working full time. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Luptow, Mass.—Ludlow Mfg. 
Associates; resume full time 48- 
hour week. 

NortH GraFton, Mass. — Linen 
Thread Co. of Mass.; resumes full 
time. 
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FIRESTONE MILLS = $5,000,000 
CORPORATION 


Boston—An important develop- 
ment has been the incorporation 
of the Firestone Cotton Mulls, of 
Fall River, with a capital of $5,- 
000,000, consisting of 5000 shares 
common stock, of $100 par value. 
Its charter is for manufacturing 
and dealing in cotton fabrics and 
textile prouucts and for the build- 
ing and operation of mills, ware- 
houses, etc. The new company 
has purchased the Sanford Mille, 
heretofore controlled by the 
American Cotton Fabric Corp., 
and will operate the plant under 
the name of the Firestone Cotton 
Mills. It will be operated as a 
subsidiary of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., and it will pro- 


duce practically all of the cotton 
fabric used in the tire manufac- 
turing plants at Akron, the sub- 
sidiary tire factory in Canada and 
plant 


the rubber footwear in 


Massachusetts, 


The officers named in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation are: 


President, Bernard M. Robinson, 
Merriam road, Akron, O.; treasurer, 
Roger F. Hooper, 191 Beacon 
street, Boston; clerk, Franklin 
King, 10 C.rcuit road, Brookline, 
Mass.; directors, Chancey W. 
Hood, 48 Beacon street; William 
A. Hill, 1200 Massachusetts avenue, 
Cambridge. 





that the 
Bedford, 


American 


learned 
the New 


It was also 
Roteh Mills, 
Mass., branch of the 
Cotton Fabrice Corp.. have been 
purchased jointly by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
Fisk Tire Co. It is not stated 
whether the mill will be con- 
ducted as a unit in connection 
with both companies or a physical 
div'sion be developed. It is un- 
derstood that the American Cot- 
ton Fabrice Corp., will concentrate 
production at its Passaic (N. J.) 
plant. 





Bigelow Imperial Ispahan Wilton. ..105.50 
FIGPEEOPG DAMON 6occc cst ctewess 105.50 
Firth Carpet Co. 

Michimene TAMSMEY 66 occ cscs $15.90 
A: TEND oki ha cktescetcnes 17.70 
Re NEE Seve wcweaecwiaens 21.00 
| ae ere 21.90 


CemterBuey VORTOE nc cic ccescsscer .. 29.70 


PE NOE. nas cuesee vetuenecwns 37.20 
Auburndale Axminster .......... 25.80 
Batavia, ARMIMGEEE «oc ccccscciesss 30.00 
Seneca Axminster ..... ......- 37.80 
Genesee Axminster .......--..2+45 45.00 


A. R. Sharp Resigns 

At a special meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Sharp Mfg. Co., 
New Bedford, Arthur R. Sharp ten 
dered his resignation as treasurer and 
it was accepted. His successor has 
not been announced. He will devote 
his entire time to his duties as treas- 
urer of the Hamilton Mfg. Co.. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Cuariottre, N. C. M. L. Cannon, ot 
Charlotte, and J. W. Cannon, of Con- 
cord, and associates, have purchased the 
plants of the Dillon Mills at Dillon and 
Hamer, S. C. and have organized the 
Carolina Textile Corp. to operate same. 
The total spindleage of the two plants 
is 40,500 and it is reported that new 
machinery will be installed for the pro- 
duction of tire fabrics. M. L. Cannon 
is president of the newly formed com- 
pany. 
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CONDENSED TEXTILE ITEMS 


Artificial Silk Knitted 
Manufacturers Organize 


Fabric 


\fter a series of meetings held 
within the last ten days group ot 
artificial silk knitted fabric manufac- 
turers in the vicinity of New York 
have decided upon formal organiza- 
tion, and it is understood that they 
plan to make application for mem 
bership as a group in the Silk Asso 


ciation of America 
Officers chosen at a meeting held on 


Monday at the Hotel McAlpin, New 


York, are as follows: E. Goldstein, 
Janner Silk Knitting Mills, presi- 
dent: I. Rogosin, Knitted Textiles 
Corp., vice president; Max Hirsch, 


Lang Knitting Mills, treasurer; Wil- 
liam TD. Jagendorf, Levi & Seligman, 
Inc., Employ- 


temporary secretary 
f a permanent full time secre- 


ment of 
tary is planned, it is understood. 
An 


manufacturers, which was appointed 


advisory committee of seven 


at a previous meeting, will continue 
to function for the time being, it is 
said. More than 30 mills were repre 
sented at Monday’s meeting 


* * » 


Defends Frequency of Cotton 
Crop Reports 
WasHIncTon, D. C. 
the 
is unwarranted, in the opinion of the 
Agriculture. The 
greater frequency of the reports this 
year, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board, has tended to rather 
than to accentuate market fluctuations 
lhe range of cotton prices in the last 
high 


Criticism of 
semi-monthly cotton crop reports 


Department of 


reduce 


four months between the daily 
and low quotations is not nearly as 
wide this vear as last vear, the Board 
announced. 

“To attribute fluctuations in 
cetton market during the 
season to the semi-monthly cotton re- 
to overlook other fac 
the Board stated, “have 
had an important influence on cotton 
short 
condition of 


the 
present 
ports is many 
tors which,” 
prices, such as the over, 
the the 
cotton dry goods trade, the spinning 


carry 
unsatisfactory 
industrv. as well as the general eco- 
nomic situation in the world.” 


* * * 


To Sell Bradford Mills 


PHILADELPHIA. \nnouncement 


has been made that John & James 
Dobson, Inc. will offer for sale the 
plant and machinery of the Bradford 
Mills, operated by this company, at 
Stenton & Godfrey Avenues, Ger- 
mantown. This. plant has _ been 
losed for sometime past and the 
company has finally decided to dis- 
pose of this plant and concentrate 
its manufacture of men’s wear fab- 
rics at the mill at Manayunk. The 
property is being offered for sale 
as whole or in part It includes 
thout 300 looms together with com- 


plete equipment for scouring, comb- 
ing, and spinning under the Brad- 
ford system, as well as dyeing and 
finishing machinery. 


* * * 


Bids on Navy Blankets 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Bids on 60,- 
000 white wool blankets were opened 
by the Bureau of S. and A. Navy 
Dept., as follows: American Woolen 
Co., $8.75; Farnsworth & Talmage, 
$8.6899 ; B. Altman & Co., $8.72; Kent 
Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., in 
formal bid, $9.34. 


—? a | 


Merchandise Fair to Show Tex- 


tile Manufacture 
Announcement been 
from the headquarters of the 
tional 
be 


made 

Na- 
Merchandise Buyers’ Fair, to 
held in Grand Central Palace, 
Feb. 7 to 14, that the first of the four 
floors to be used will be devoted ex- 
clusively to a “Made in America 
Textile The National 
Retail Dry Association and 
the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association, the two or- 
ganizations under whose auspices the 
fair will be held, have decided to 
open this feature of the exhibition 
to the public. 

The three upper floors of the Pal- 
ace, on the other hand, will be re- 
stricted to buyers and others identi- 
fied with the products on display and 
the trades represented among the ex- 
habits. 


has 


Exhibition.” 
Goods 


The presentation of textiles on the 
main floor gives promise of being 
one of the most interesting ever 
presented to the New York public. 
There will be a field of growing cot- 
ton, and from this point visitors will 
be shown the progress of the com- 
modity right through the stages of its 
manufacture to the point where it 
becomes a_ finished product. The 
same process will be followed in the 
case of woolen goods, all stages being 
shown. 

* * * 


Protest Looms per Operative 
by Strike 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Weavers 
and loomfixers employed at the New 
Bedford Spinning Company went on 
strike last Tuesday, walking out in 
protest against the number of looms 
apportioned to each operative. The 
Textile Council of New Bedford has 
approved the walkout, and Abraham 
Binns, secretary of the Weavers’ 
Union, and William E. G. Batty, sec- 
retary of the Loomfixers’ Union, have 
been in conference with John Catter- 
all, superintendent of weaving at the 
mill, in an attempt to settle the griev- 
ance. 

It is understood that the weavers 
resent being asked to take care of 12 
looms, while the loomfixers protest 
against being assigned to take care 
of 32 looms, which are of a type al- 
most unknown in this city. The plant 
unit of the American Cotton 
Fabric Corporation, which absorbed 
the Passaic interests in this city some 


is a 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 


Cotton Markets: 


Volume of business on gray goods during 


last two weeks probably largest of any similar period this year; 
considerable buying for first three months of 1925, and chief 
fear is the advances may be overdone; ginghams moving well 
at extreme low prices named last week, and being carefully 
merchandized ; real general progress out of depression. 


Wool Markets: 


Spring carpet opening well supported with 


axminsters and wiltons advanced and many tapestries and 
velvets unchanged. Men’s wear buyers are swapping styles to 
adjust their spring orders to meet the quantities of garments 


they have already sold from the various fabrics. 
vance on spring goods expected on market. 


inactive owing to weather. 
Beach season. 


Further ad- 
Women’s wear 


Interest arising in goods for Palm 
Demand for worsted yarns less active; men’s 


wear sales lead; prices steady and advancing. Advancing 
prices for domestic wool is tending to check mill interest. 


Knit Goods Markets: 


No great activity in hosiery, though 


market is in distinctly better shape with a few prices tending 
firmer; advance in full fashioned goods seen as “feeler’’; fair 
business in on staples for spring. Underwear quiet in all 


branches; price irregularities continue to be reported. 


Staple 


sweaters opened for 1925 at approximately unchanged prices, 
though there are variations in both directions; healthy buying 


by jobbers indicated. 

Silk Markets: 
ably after election. 
advances in finished goods. 
scale noted in many lines. 


Demand for finished silks improves consider- 
Prices higher in gray, but buyers resist 
Forward buying on good sized 
Production increases further and 
raw silk prices go into new high ground. 


Industry generally 


in most satisfactory position in several years. 





two years ago. Approximately 65 
operatives are affected. The plant for 
several months was closed down 
owing to the industrial depression. 
In January looms were installed, and 
for three months two shifts have 
operated, the production specializing 
in handkerchief cloth. 


*x* * * 


To Confer on Elastic Braid 
Simplification 

Adoption of a simplified list of 
elastic webbing braid will be sought 
on Noy. 18 at New Haven, Conn., by 
a conference of manufacturers and 
buyers. Simplification committee of 
the Webbing Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change has presented a survey of 
present productions and demands, in 
an effort to advise as to the simplified 
list of grades. A. E. Foote of the 
Commerce Department, Division of 
Simplified Practice, presided at the 
meeting. The membership of the Ex- 
change’s simplification committee con- 
sists of T. M. Russell of the Russell 
Mfz. Co., Middletown, Conn., J. B. 
Smith of the American Mill Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., A. T. Terrell of 
the Ansonia (Conn.) O. & C. Co., 
Wilwyn Herbert of Everlastik, Inc., 
New York. 


* * * 


New Dam to Mean More Power 
in North Carolina and Virginia 
ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Application for 
a pe-mit to construct a large dam on 
the New River which would divert 
the South fork of that river into the 
Reddies River for purpoSe of exten- 
sive power development has_ been 
filed with the Federal Water Power 
Commission by the Central Power 
Co., of Albemarle, according to an- 
nouncement received here. 

The proposed dam, if built, would 
change an entire river from the gulf 
drainage area of the Blue Ridge to 
the Atlantic drainage area and, ac- 
cording to engineers would make pos 
sible the development of three new 
projects on the Reddies and increase 
the Yadkin River. 


* * * 


Wool Manufacturers Inspect 
Uxbridge Worsted Company 
Power Plant 
Members of the 
Textile Association 
County, Mass., visited the power plant 
of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
Co. Thursday afternoon by invitation 
ot GC. 


Manufacturers 
of Worcester 


A. Root, treasurer of the com- 
and former president of the 
association. This power plant was 
recently completed and is unique in 
this part of the country because it is 
equipped to burn 
Following 


pany 


powdered coal 
inspection of the power 
plant supper was served at the Ux- 
bridge Inn, which is owned by Mr 
Root. 
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THE PERSONNEL DEPA 


Fear of Criticism 

Fear of criticism has no doubt kept 
more people from developing their 
alent and achieving success in life 
than any other one thing. Many 
good ideas that would have benefitted 
the world if they had been worked 
ysut have been discarded because the 
nan in whose brain they were con- 
ceived did not have the nerve to bring 
his ideas before the public and push 
them until he had proved their worth. 
Most men are afraid that their ideas 
might not be in harmony with public 
sentiment or might fail and that they 
would then be the objects of ridicule. 
Because of this fear we do not 
always bring our best thoughts and 
efforts before the public. We know 
that we could do certain things that 
would be of benefit to our fellow-men, 
but since we are sure that many folks 
will make unkind remarks about us 
never attempt the things that we 
should. We let the idea lie dormant 
in our own brain only to see some 
other man, who pays no attention to 
criticism—or rather does not let it 
turn him from his course— come 
along and gain the credit by putting 
the idea across. 

On the other hand we have as ex- 
ample such men, as Watts, Fulton 
Morse, Whitney, Edison, Bell, and 
Ford who braved the storm of unjust 
criticism and ridicule and followed 
their ideas to success. Nearly all 
great discoveries and inventions have 
been brought forth and given to the 
world under unfavorable conditions. 
Even while men labored night and 
day to bring their ideas to perfection 
the world has tried to discourage 
them. Ford was looked upon by his 
neighbors as a foolish man when he 
made his first motor car, but he did 
not let their jeers deter him from his 
purpose. 

Remember that the same _ people 
who laugh at your efforts and try to 
discourage you will be loudest in their 
praise for you when success is finally 
achieved. We should not let the world 
discourage us if we think we have a 
good idea. We should get behind it 
and push it for all it is worth. And 
even if we sometimes fail to convince 
others that we have produced some- 
thing worth while, we should not be- 
come discouraged but should push 
our other ideas for what we think 
they are worth and not what our 
critics try to make us think they are 
not worth—The Arrow; Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills Co., Spray. 
N. C. 

MitcHeLt, Ont., Canapa. The Town 
Council at its last regular meeting 
turned down a proposal from R. C. Van- 
dyke of Graimsby, Ont., to take over 
the Lockridge interests in the Mitchell 
Woolen Mills. Mr. Vandyke’s proposi- 
tion was to organize a limited company 
with local assistance 


Overhead vs. Wages 


HERE has been considerable sidewalk construction in Willimantic re- 


cently, as many of our readers may have noticed. 


They may have 


noticed too that the workmen thus engaged are subject to the closest sort of 


supervision. 


be strong of body. 


The contractor or his overseer is on the job every minute and 
in addition a sidewalk inspector is deemed necessary. 
but what the men are told how, when, where and what to do. 
initiative, no responsibility and no thought required of them. 
requires no skill; neither is it hazardous. 


Hardly a move is made 
There is no 
Their work 
All that is necessary is that they 


On the other hand, a steeplejack has been engaged in repairing the steeple 


of St. Joseph’s Church. 


While his occupation may appear hazardous, we 


are not aware that the death rate of steeple jacks is any higher than that of 


Sunday motorists. 


There is, however, a noticeable lack of supervision; no 


overseer, no inspector, no contractor; just a man on his job; no one to see 


that his work is done properly. 
boss. Why? 


All alone up there in the air, he is his own 
Because he can be depended upon to do his work properly and 


has a pride in his workmanship which will not permit slizhting any part of 


his task. 


It does not require much more skill to replace a few slates or gild 
a cross than it does to build a good sidewalk. 


There is, however, a big differ- 


ence between the wages of a shoveler and the wages of a steeplejack. The 


difference lies in the overhead expense. 


In the case of the sidewalk builder, he must divide his wages with the 
overseer and the contractor besides helping to pay the inspector in the form 


of taxes. 


The only “overhead” on the steeplejack’s job is the blue sky and it doesn’t 


cost a cent. 


It would seem from the foregoing that the more overhead expense in the 
form of paid supervision we can render unnecessary through increased 
attention to the quality of our workmanship and an acceptance of added 
responsibility, the greater should be our share of wages: 

This theory will at least bear testing—The Atco Star; American Thread 


Co., Willimantic, Conn. 





High Heels and 


NE time trouble threatened to 

break out in a New Bedford 
textile plant and Charles H. Eglee 
was called in from the outside to 
help the management. The trouble 
was threatened in one department 
and it didn’t take Mr. Eglee long 
to find the real cause. 


The girls had been complaining 
that working comditions were not 
right and that they had been over- 
worked. Mr. Eglee called one of 
the girls to him and told her that at 
the end of each day she was tired 
out, had pains in her back, and was 
even beginning to have trouble with 
her eyes. 

The girl naturally looked at him in 
astonishment. “How did you know 
all that?” she asked. 

“It’s the truth, isn’t it?” 
Eglee. 


said Mr. 


The girl admitted he had told her 
the exact truth and was very curious 
to find out how he knew so much 
because, to her certain knowledge, he 
had never seen her before. He cer- 
tainly had her interested attention. 

“Well, I'm a kind of doctor,” said 
Mr. Eglee, “and you really can’t ex- 
pect me to give you advice which will 
cure you of your troubles without 
charging you for it.” 


Labor Troubles 


“Can you really cure me?” 

“Of course I can—that is, if you 
will do exactly as I tell you; fur- 
thermore, you’ve got to promise me 
that you won’t give the information 
I am going to give you to the other 
girls. Many of them are suffering 
from the same trouble, and if you 
give them the advice I’m giving you, 
they will have no need for my serv- 
ices.” 

The girl promised and wanted to 
know what she had to do. 

“Take off your shoes,” 
Mr. Eglee. 

The girl naturally thought he was 
fooling, but he insisted and, inasmuch 
as she had promised to obey, off came 
her shoes. 


demanded 


“Now,” he commanded, “I want 
you to stand on your toes just as you 
stand when you wear the high-heeled 
shoes.” 

The girl attempted it and of course 
she failed to hold that position very 
long. 

Mr. Eglee then explained to her 
that her high-heeled shoes were the 
cause of her trouble, told her to buy 
a pair of sensible factory shoes, and 
offered to buy those shoes from her 
the next time he came down if she 
wanted to sell them to him. 

Of course the girl passed on the 





information to some of her friends 
and in two weeks, to the astonish- 
ment of the manager, all strike talk 
ceased in that department. 

What the management had looked 
upon as causes were merely symp- 
toms. 

Working conditions were all right. 
The girls were not being worked too 
hard. They simply were wearing the 
wrong kind of shoes. 

It took a man from the outside to 
find the real cause, and that he found 
almost at a glance—The Engineer; 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston. 


* * * 


“Getting Ahead” 


“Most people, in fact all people 
who get ahead do so because they 
think. If you will read the warning 
sign at any railway crossing you will 
find there a world of good advice on 
how to get ahead. Stop—Look— 
Listen. 

“Stop! At the end of a day’s work 
consider who you are, where did you 
come from? Where are you going? 
Are you on the right road? Are you 
climbing steadily up a ladder to a 
goal, or are you merely drifting along 
the roadway of life? Is it not your 
fault if your job leads you into a 
blind alley? 


“Look! What is there ahead of 
you? What higher job can you hope 
to fill if you get ready? Are you 
working with a vision of your own 
possibilities of advancement? How 
have other men in your business risen 
from the ranks? Can you not do 
what they have done? 


“Listen! What kind of men do you 
hear going up the steps of progress? 
What do you hear the failures around 
you saying? What is the word of 
those who are climbing? Who is 
getting ready for the next higher 
job? What of your own equipment ? 
Do you hear the big business men 
calling for competent assistance? 
How can I succeed? That is the 
question that every red-blooded indi 
vidual is asking himself. Upon his 
finding the answer depends the 
measure of his progress in life. 

“Study the ways and means that 
self-made men have availed 
selves of. What they have done you 
can do. Prepare yourself for the 
next higher up job. Think! Think! 
Think! Think logically.” 


them- 


The above was written by one of 
our workmen in a Production De 
partment, not with any idea that it 
would ever get back to the officials of 
the Company but as an expression of 
his individual opinion. 

We congratulate this man on his 
broad vision and clear thinking—A 
R. W. in The Mount Hope News. 
Mount Hope Finishing Co., North 
Dighton, Mass 
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William M. Butler, prominent Massa- 
chusetts cotton goods executive and 
chairman of the Republican national 
committee, is mentioned most promi- 
nently as the possible successor to the 
late Henry Cabot Lodge; it will be re- 
called that Mr. Butler refused to stand 
for the Republican senatorial nomination 
that was won by Frederick H. Gillett, 
who defeated Democratic Senator Walsh, 
and it is generally agreed in Republican 
circles that Mr. Butler can have any 
available political preferment that he 
may ask for; Mr. Butler has also been 
mentioned in Washington as a_ possible 
successor to Postmaster General New. 


Republicans in Pennsylvania are giv- 
ing a large share of the credit for their 
overwhelming vote at the election to 
Joseph R. Grundy, Wm. H. Grundy 
Co., Inc., Bristol, Pa. Mr. Grundy was 
in charge of raising campaign funds in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


Colonel Franklin D’Olier, Franklin 
D’Olier & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, pre- 
sided at a luncheon held Nov. 7, at the 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, which inaugu- 
rated the two weeks’ drive of the Wel 
lederation of this 
budget. 


their 


tare 


1925 


city tor 


Charles S. Holden, president of the 
Holden Knitting Co., Worcester, Mass., 
was elected state senator in the second 
Worcester district on Nov. 4, as a Re- 
publican. 

John H. Meyer, president and treas- 


urer of the Springdale Finishing Co., 
Inc., Canton, Mass., sailed from Bos- 
ton on the S. S. Samaria on Nov. 9 for 


a European trip. 


Chas. J. Webb, of Chas. J. 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, returned from 
Europe after a very short trip in time to 
cast his vote for president. Mr. Webb 
is acquiring the reputation of a globe 
trotter, as he recently visited Mexico and 
before returning to his home journeyed 
to the 


Webb & 


Pacific coast. 


During the 
members of 


past few weeks several 
the firm of Amedée Prou- 
vost for whom Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
engineers, Boston, are building a wool- 
plant near Woonsocket, have 
the United States. Messrs. 
Dupire and Moulin, two of their tech- 
nical men, recently went through the 
worsted department of the Pacific Mills 
in Lawrence, and enjoyed a new ex- 
perience in having their luncheon in the 
cafeteria at the print works with several 
members of the Pacific Mills’ organiza- 
tion. 


combing 
come to 


David N. Taft, owner of the Bernon 
Mill, Oxford, Mass., Edwin N. Bart- 
lett, treasurer of the Edwin Bartlett 


Co., North Oxford, Mass., and Walter 
FE. Schuster, treasurer of the Schuster 
Woolen Co., and the Hayward Woolen 
Co., both of East Douglas, Mass., have 
been elected vice presidents of the Ox- 
ford (Mass.) Agricultural Society. 


Henry T. G. Dyson, president and 
treasurer of the Hudson (Mass.) Wors- 
ted Co., was elected as a Republican at 
the state election on November 4 to re- 
present the 10th Middlesex district in 
the Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives. 


John Barnes, president of the Blood 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has 


sailed for an extended business trip to 
Europe. 


Parker Corning, president of the Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Felt Co., was re elected 
to Congress from the 28th Congressional 





Frank G. Allen of Winslow Co., wool 


merchants, Boston, Mass., 
Lieut.-Governor Elect 


who is 
of his State. 


district by a large majority at the recent 
election. 
Walter H. 


signed as 


Bradley, who recently re- 
treasurer of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, cotton goods, 
Biddeford, Me., and was succeeded by 
Russell H. Leonard, has been elected 
vice-president and will continue with the 
corporation in that capacity. 


Charles J. Esterly, of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., was elected 
a member of Congress to represent the 
Berks-Lehigh (Pa.) district at the re- 
cent election. He is a Republican and 
was a national delegate in 1920. 


S. F. Patterson, of the Roanoke Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., recently 
spent a few days in Philadelphia visiting 
his numerous friends in the trade. 


Rufus W. Scott, head of the Rufus 
W. Scott Co., New York, selling agents, 
has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chas. H. 
Bacon Co., which now operates plants 
in Greenville, Loudon, Newport, Sevier- 
ville, Lenoir City, Cleveland, and Morris- 
town, Tenn. Charles H. Bacon is the 
president of the company and M. C. 
James is secretary and treasurer. 


Walter E. Schuster, treasurer of 
Schuster Woolen Co., 
Woolen Co., 
Mass., was 


the 
and the Hayward 
both of East Douglas, 
elected as a Republican at 
the state election on Nov. 4 to repre- 
sent the seventh Worcester district in 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. 


Hon. William W. Ollendorff, treas- 
urer of the Bellingham Woolen Co., 
North Bellingham, Mass., who ran on 
stickers at the state election on Nov. 4 
for reelection as a Republican candidate 
in the second councilor district, was de- 


feated by Washington Cook, Sharon, 
Mass., the regular Republican nominee. 


Frank Roe Batchelder, treasurer and 
general manager of the Mills Belt Co., 
Worcester, Mass., was elected a Re- 
publican presidential elector from the 
fourth congressional district of Massa- 
chusetts at the state election on Nov. 4. 


W. E. Cason has been elected secretary 
of the Brogan Mills, Anderson, S. C. 
He succeeds G. T. McGregor, who re- 
cently resigned. S. H. Lander has been 
named assistant treasurer. 


Howell Cheney, of Cheney  Bros., 
South Manchester, Conn., will speak on 
“Apprenticeship Training in Connecti- 
cut” at the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association at 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Nov. 25. 


Le Roy A. Beers, secretary of John 
K. Stewart & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
and family, have moved to Pine Bluff, 
Ark., where Mr. Beers will take over 
his new duties as general manager of the 
Arkansas Textile Co. 


John FE. Thayer, Jr., Lancaster, 
Mass., a director of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., was 
elected state senator on the Republican 
ticket on Nov. 4 to represent the 


Worcester and Hampden district. 


Arthur R. Dickinson, who retired as 
agent of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., on Nov. 1, and Mrs. Dickinson, 
left that town, after voting on Nov. 4, 
for Newark, N. J., where he has become 
associated with the Clark Thread Co. 
His successor has not yet been named. 


E. W. France, director of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School, was a guest at 
the luncheon given by Rodman Wana- 
maker in the Wanamaker store in Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 7, in honor of Jean Patou, 
creator of Parisian fashions. M. Patou 
is in this country fur the purpose of 
presenting to President Coolicige a col- 
lection of old Lafayette manuscripts. 


Frederick G. Hamilton, connected with 
the Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., 
for the last 20 years, has recently be- 
come plant manager for Gardiner Hall, 
Tr. & Co., South Willington, Conn. 


R. A. Julia, general superintendent of 
the Cowan Woolen Co., Lewiston, Me., 
Ernest L. Morrill, agent of the Peppe- 
rell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., and E. 
E. Hussey, vice president and super- 
intendent of the Sanford (Me.) Mills, 
have been elected members of the exe- 
cutive committee of the Associated In- 
dustries of Maine. 


Irving Southworth, agent of the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has been 
elected president of the City Mission in 
that city. Other officers held by textile 


men are as follows: Auditor, William 
J. Bland, George E. Kunhardt Corp.; 
executive board member, William D. 


Twiss, agent of the Everett mills. 


George Molinelli has been appointed 
manager of merchandising and sales of 
the silk underwear department of Julius 
Kayser & Co. Mr. Molinelli has been 
calling on the trade in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Boston for 
the last six years, and in addition to his 


new duties, will continue to cover this 
territory for the company. 


Pedro Urmenita, export manager for 
the Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has started on a trip around the 
world in the interest of his company. 
He expects to be away about nine 
months and during that time to visit the 
principal cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and South America. 


L. B. Palmer, of Pataskala, was 
recently elected president of the Ohio 
Wool Growers’ Cooperative Association. 
At the same time, W. G. Vandenbark, 
Zanesville, was elected vice president; 
J. F. Walker, Gambier, secretary, and 
R. A. Hammond, Columbus, treasurer. 


Fred A. Rakestraw, Hyde-Rakestraw 
Co., Philadelphia, one of the managers 
of the Welfare Federation drive for 
funds, collected through his teams one 
of the largest totals turned in this week. 


D. A. Hood of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Fashion Mill, Athens, Tenn., succeeding 
A. C. Gregg, resigned. 


W. A. Black, superintendent of the 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
who has been away from his office for 
five weeks with an attack of influenza, 
is able to be back at his work. 


C. M. Goodroe has been made general 
superintendent of the Hampton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills Nos. 1 and 2, and of the 
Hampton knitting mill. 


W. A. Smith has been promoted tu 
the position of superintendent of Mil! 
No. 2 of the Hampton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


A. C. Daniel is now superintendent of 
the knitting mill of the Hampton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


M. R. Baker, assistant superintendent 
of the Georgia Duck & Cordage Mill, 
Scottdale, Ga., has been appointed super 
intendent to succeed B. J. Boddie, who 
resigned. 


George Sanderson of the Warwick 
Mills, Centerville, R. I. will be instruc- 
tor in textile designing in the West War- 
wick evening textile school soon to be 
opened by the local school board. Roy 
Thompson of the Royal Mill of B. B 


& R. Knight, Inc., Riverpoint, R. I., will! 
teach mathematics. 
J. O. Howard, formerly overseer of 


warping, dressing and weaving in the 
Aurora (Ill.) Cotton Mills, now holds 
a similar position with the Sand Springs 
(Okla.) Cotton Mill Corp. 


James J. Ramsay has accepted a po 
sition as overseer in the spinning de- 
partment of the Ware (Mass.) Woolen 


Co. He comes from Providence, R. I 


James B. Laughlin has been engaged 
as overseer of the cloth room of the 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
the position he held previous to a con- 
nection with the Dacotah Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 


J. T. Huneycutt has been promoted 
from overseer of No. 2 spinning to as- 


sistant superintendent of the Clover (S. 
C.) Mills Co. 
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Proceedings of N. 


(Continued from page 72) 
improvement during the months to 
come.and based his conclusion upon 
such facts as the increased cotton 
crop, the happy political situation, the 
void in the country’s stock of finished 
geoods which must be filled, and the 





Albert Greene Duncan who led the 
discussion at the Wednesday after- 
noon session 


tremendous improvement in the farm 
markets. 


He was not content, however, to 
paint this hopeful picture without 
calling attention to certain construc- 
tive steps which must be taken by the 
industry if it is to realize improve- 
ment to the full extent. He particu- 
larly emphasized the danger in the 
accumulation of large stocks of goods 
when demand does not warrant it and 
also called attention to the difficulties 
resulting from the construction of 
new mills which are not built to ful- 
fill a demand but to provide an indus- 
try for some community. 

He made a plea for due considera- 
tion by workers and legislators of the 
interests of the great army of in- 
vestors whose savings have made pos- 
sible the New England cotton indus- 
try. Mr. Amory’s address will be 
found in full in another section of 
this issue. 


Speaks for Committee D-13 


An informal addition to the pro- 
gram was a brief talk by Dr. W. F. 
Edwards, chairman of Committee 
1-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, who extended a 
cordial invitation to members of the 
National Cotton 
Manufacturers to attend the meeting 
of the committee at Providence Fri- 
day and Saturday of this week. He 
outlined briefly the scope of Commit- 


Association of 


tee [D-13’s activities and referred 
particularly to the extension of its 
work in the knit goods and woolen 
fields. Dr. 


appreciation of the spirit of coopera- 


Edwards expressed deep 


tion shown by the association in in- 
viting members of D-13 to attend the 
convention. 
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Commission’s Cotton Trade Report 


RESIDENT AMORY continued 

to preside over the session during 
the important discussion of the subject 
“Federal Trade Commission’s Report 
on the Cotton Trade.” It was logical 
that the first speaker on this subject 
should represent the Federal Trade 
Commission. Byron P. 
ized the opportunity to 


Parry util- 
trace the 
origin of this significant report and to 
mention a few of the sources of in 
formation. The main part of his ad 
dress however was 
analysis of the important 
clauses of the report and an explana- 
tion of the effects of the suggested 
changes upon the cotton trade itself. 

He emphasized particularly — the 
recommendation pertaining to south 
ern deliveries on New York futures 
contracts and also the recommenda- 


devoted to an 
more 


tion for the three-contiguous grade 
contract. He stated that neither of 
these two ideas is new but that the 
combination of the two is new. He 
referred to the fact that the commis- 
sion had concluded that the advan- 
tages of southern deliveries would far 
outweigh the disadvantages. While 
realizing the objection raised by many 
members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange to the recommendation 
that the tender of cotton on futures 
contracts at New York be no longer 
permitted, he outlined several reasons 
which he 
change 


considered made this 
advisable. He character- 
ized this provision for southern de- 
liveries as the soundest proposition 
yet advanced for limiting fluctuations 
and restricting speculation. Mr. 





James Sinclair, Director of N. A. 


Cc. M. 


Parry’s address will be found in 
another section of this issue. 
Exchange Repres-ntatives Heard 
In view of the fact that a special 
committee of the New York Cotton 
Exchange recently submitted a_ re- 
port endorsing the general idea of 
southern deliveries although pointing 
out reasons why such extensions 
should not be made at the present 


time to ports other than New Orleans, 


it was decidedly interesting to include 
in this discussion remarks from repre 

Richard 
the New 


spoke in- 


sentatives of that exchange 
T. Harriss, vice-president « 
York Cotton Exchange, 
formally at the meeting and expressed 
appreciation of the opportunity given 
him to participate He emphasized 
particularly that the matter of south 
ern deliveries was not a new question 
to the members of his exchange as it 
had been under consideration for 
many months 

He took occasion to outline the ree- 
sons why the exchange, after con- 
sultation with its counsel, had come 
to the decision that it would be ex 
tremely dangerous to extend deliver- 
which 
have on their statute books lezislative 
inhibitions against 


les to ports in those States 
trading in cotton 
futures. 

He also pointed out that a construc 
tive feature of the exchange’s present 
program was a contemplated change 
in procedure which would stop trad- 





E. Kent Sw:ft, Director of N. A. 
C. M. 

ing in the current month on some 
definite date between the 1oth and 
15th of the month but would permit 
deliveries to the end of the month. 
He expressed the belief that this plan 
would do away largely with any pos- 
sibility of undue premiums being 
position. Mr 
Harriss’s remarks will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

Another representative of the New 
York 


tended the meeting was George M. 


placed on the near 


Cotton Exchange who at- 
Shutt, past president and at present 
a member of the board of governors. 
Mr. Shutt did not make any ex- 
tended address as he felt that Mr. 
Harriss had covered the position of 
the exchange fully. He took occa- 
sion, however, to express apprecia 
tion of the invitation extended the 
exchange to be represented at the 
convention and stated that he and 
Mr. Harriss were exceedingly than! 
ful for the opportunity 

Cooperative Representative Heard 


1 : . 1 . 
Still another side of the picture 
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A. C. M. Convention—Continued 


was presented by C. B. Howard, 
sales manager of the American Cot- 
ton C;7OoWerS 


Exchange, formerly 


located \tlanta but now with 


headqu irters at Memphis Mr 
Howard's address was a detailed 
considerat:on of the high lights of 





Cc. F. Broughton, chosen N. A, CM. 
representative on the National Com- 
mittee 


the Federal Trade Commissions’ re 


port which he considered exceed 
ingly comprehensive and construc 
tive. While endorsing 


the theoretical 


personally 
objection to too 
much government in business, the 
speaker expressed flatly the convic- 
tion that legislation was the only 
way in which irregularities in cotton 
trading may be corrected. 

Mr. Howard believes that every 
recommendation made by the com- 
mission in its report, with possiblv 
one or two exceptions, would if 
adopted inure to the benefit of the 
cotton trade at large and to cotton 


growers and manufacturers. 
On Southern Delivery 


In common with the other speak 
ers he dwelt particularly on the 
recommendations relating to deliver- 
les at southern points against New 
York futures contracts and took oc 
casion to refute the principal objec- 
tions to this provision. In addition 
to favoring such deliveries he goes 
still further and advocates the elim- 
ination of deliveries in New York. 


lhe speaker took exception to the 
commissions idea of contiguous 
grade deliveries as he felt that it 
would place a heavy burden 


upon 
the deliverer but at the same _ tim 


would be of little benefit to the ri 


ceiver. He also took the opportu 
nity to express his opposition to any 
plan to reduce the trading unit be 
low 100 bales 

Che neluding part of Mr. How 

( iddress was devoted ti i sum 
marv of the scope and the activities 
( the organization which he rep 
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sents. His paper will be found in 
another section of this issue. 

General Discussion 
The discussion of this 
an important 
the afternoon’s proceedings that it 
below 


subject 
was such feature of 
is reproduced verbatim. It 
was introduced by Albert 
Duncan, treasurer of the 
Mills, Boston, who 
lowing remarks: 


(Greene 
Harmony 
made the fol- 


“I have been buying cotton for a 
good many more years than I like 


BREAKING WITH TRADITION 

“The textile industry on the con- 
trary has been built up by tradi- 
tion. A mill agent whose opinion 
is held in very high regard has 
often said, in discussing the possi- 
bilities of remarkable savings in 
textile m/Il operations, that if a 
cotton manufacturer could get off 
to some place entirely isolated 
from other mill centres and build 
a new mill, hire all new people 
whom he could train properly, and 
build up new methods. the results 
would be startling! In some cases, 
however, old customs are being 
gradually overcome, and a new at- 
titude is evident. Mill operatives, 
ofter they have been shown, real- 
ize the advantages to themselves 
which result from a rearrangement 
of their work. Mill managers, on 
the other hand, realize the neces- 
sty for inereasing the efficiency 
of the operatives and machinery. 
They know that the most import- 
ant step of progress is to break 
away from the long. established 
methods of operation, in cases 
where the methods are obviously 
inefficient but difficult to break 
down because of custom.” —From 
eddress by N. T. Thomas at N. A. 
C. M. Convention. 





to remember. When I began buy 
ing cotton, the contract of the New 


York Cotton Exchange was in their 


own hands. They made their own 
samples; they passed on their own 
classifications; they had their own 
fixed differences. I am not going 
to say that the system at that time 


was absolutely right, but I will say 


that when I began to buy cotton, a 


fluctuation of 2c. a pound in a sea 
fluctuation 


of a half a cent a dav was phenom 


Ie der al 


has taken control of the cotton 


son was unusual and a 


enal. Since the Govern 

ment 

xc ve -¢ lecc fluc s 

exchanges, more or less, a uctua 

tion of 2c. a day is not unusual and 

. fluctuation of Io to 15c. a season 
not at all uncommon 


“Speaking as a buver of cotton 


ind as a seller of goods, there is no 
human possibility that the consum 
markets of the 


ta)] . 


ail, wholesale or 


worl i either re 
intermediate, can 
follow a price of raw material that 


fluctuates as widely as the cotton 
market has fluctuated in the Tast few 
vears, or that any buver of cotton 
judgement 


when he may have the market go § 


can properly exercise his 


or 6c. a pound in a month to his dis 
ulvantage. 

“It seems to me that the entrance 
of Federal 
ton trade, both in the exchanges and 
in other 


regulation into the cot- 


ways, has been bad. I 


think the latest development of the 
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Department of Agriculture, involv- 
ing publication of bi-weekly reports 
on the condition of cotton, is abso- 
lutely vicious and without any jus- 
tification. Instead of reducing 
speculation, they increase it, because 
it is the general consensus of opinion 
among buyers of finished goods and 
sellers of cotton that the market on 
cotton and cotton products is abso- 
lutely dead for about a week to ten 
days preceding the report, then 
wildly and viciously fluctuating for 
two or three days afterwards, and 
then settling back again guessing 
what the next report is going to be. 
In other words, business cannot be 
done on the basis of a guessing con 
test. 

“In fact, I feel very much as it 
I were running the puzzle department 
of a newspaper instead of the pur 
chasing and selling business of a cot 
ton mill. I feel that any further in 
terference and restriction of the free 
interchange of the New 
York Cotton Exchange or elsewher 


trade on 


are in the long run going to reac 
against the producer of cotton as well! 
as against the consumer of it. 

“I do not think that I can, as the 
result of the study that I have given 
the Federal Trade Commission’s Re- 
port, take it up in detail. There are 
some features of it that I think are 
admirable. 


“I have been for a good many 
years, as many members of the cot 
ton exchanges have been, in favor 
of some form of southern delivery 
| should be distinctly opposed to any 
form of delivery on the New York 
contract that would prevent delivery 
in New York, because I feel that the 
stock of cotton which is held withir: 
' week or ten days of New York in 
the various mills of this country has 
a distinctly stabilizing influence on 
the market, and I fail to see why the 
owners of that cotton should be at 
the disadvantage of not being able 
in times of extremely high prices to 
take advantage of surplus stocks that 
they may have, and deliver them in 
New York. 

“IT want to agree with the general 
sentiment of Mr. Howard in opposing 
the position of the Federal Trade 
report in trying tu 
make the New York future contrace 


(‘ommission’s 


a contract that by any possibility wili 
ever be used as a delivery contrac, 
by spinners. 
think contiguous 
grade contract would have any effeci 


Even in emergency, | 
do not even the 
in that direction, because there are so 
many other considerations than mere 
rade in the buying of cotton by spin- 
ners, that no mill could ever depend 
to anv extent on the New York con 
tract delivery market as a source of 
supply. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
has done another thing that has hurt 
their desire to make the New York 
contract delivery market a spinner’s 
market, namely, in the last few years 
their change of the character of the 


types of cotton which has distinctly 
acted against the New York marke: 
ever becoming a spinner’s market. 
“In the old days, when we said 
‘middling cotton’ we meant white cot 
ton. When we said ‘strict low’ we 
meant white. If we wanted tinges or 
dulls or spots we said so. When we 
said ‘strict low’ we did not mean z 
conglomerate collection of spots and 
dulls and a few whites, which no mill 
that manufactures goods where any 
selection of the color of cotton is de- 





W. S. Pepperell, Director of N. A. 
C. M. 


sirable can use. I have not bought 
any cotton since the regulations of the 
bill came into effect, that you would 
be obliged to buy the Government 
grades—I have not bought on Govern- 
ment grades; I have not used Govern- 
ment grades. I buy either strict low 
middling grade with strict middling 
color or ‘like the last shipment’ or 
‘like that lot you shipped me year 
before last.’ I cannot tse Govern- 
ment grades. We make ‘unbleached 
goods and we cannot have tinged cot- 
ton; we cannot have blue cotton, be- 
cause when we sell goods we have to 
deliver white goods. 

“IT do not know whether there is 
any more | want to say in continuing 
this discussion, but I do feel that we 
want to go very carefully before we 
jump irom the frying pap into the 
fire. I feel that the regulations, look- 
ing at them over a swing of years, 
that have been brought into effect 
by the Federal Government, have dis- 
tinctly injured the cotton trade rather 
than helped it. 

“T want to say one thing to the New 
York Cotton 
minded of some of the testimony that 
was brought out before the hearing by 


Exchange. I am re 


one of the very largest spot dealers 
of the country, in which he said that 
the man who complained of ‘squeeze’ 
in the delivery month was generally 
the man who got his hedge wrong 
some months before, when he made it 

“T want to say a word for the mem- 
bers and clients of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. I assume the mem- 
hers may work for themselves. They 
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are a body of men who are perform- 
ing a useful function. But if the 
rules of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change are so bad for the users of cot- 
ton and for the clients of the members, 
why is it that they do so much mor 
business than the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, whose regulations hav. 
been said here to be more liberal: 
Certainly it has always been a rule in 
my business that if a seller or a per 
son who was performing service di« 
not treat his clients well, they would 
vo and trade somewhere else.” 


After the conclusion of Mr. Dun 
can’s remarks, general discussion de 
veloped as follows: 

F. S. Blanchard (assistant treas 
urer, Pacific Mills): “I happen 
to be one of several spinners who 
were at the hearings of the Federal 
Trade Commission last year. We 
were trying to think what we would 
say, and when Mr. Howard got 
through talking we thought it was 
so good we would endorse what he 
said. I would just like to say that | 
endorse the general views expressed 
by Mr. Howard, and I do’ so ver) 
heartily. 

“IT would like to ask him whether hx 
thinks it would be practical at some 
future time to have delivery at some 
northern mill point. If they are going 
to take away New York it would be a 
great advantage to have some north 
ern mill point at which to make d¢ 
liveries.” 

Mr. Spear: “May I have the priv 
ilege of saying just a word? I repre 
sent the Massachusetts Warehouse 
men’s Association, and as this ques 
tion of a northern mill point has been 
brought up by the member, we ar 
interested and have the facilities in 
3oston, New Bedford, Fall River. 
Lowell, ete., of handling this cotton 
to the very best advantage and as well 
as can be done anywhere in the coun 
try. We would be very glad, of 
course, to cooperate in any movement 
whereby the tender of cotton would 
be made at these points. We would 
be glad to be licensed under the Fed 
eral Warehouse Act and to cooperate 
in this matter. Our members are ver) 
much interested in this subject. Mr 
O’Brien, of New Bedford, our chair 
man, was not able to be here toda 
I represent Boston and Mr. Mackenzie 
represents Fall River. 

C, B. Howard: “It was 
ally proposed to have southern deliy 
eries at Houston, Galveston, New O1 
leans and Savannah ports only. Ii 
we had those points for delivery an’ 
did not have New York or any easter! 
delivery point, just having souther 
points, it would avoid these violet 
changes between months, it woul’ 
equalize these differences betwee! 
months, avoid squeezes and corners 
so there would be no desire on t! 
part of the New England mill, asic 
from necessity, for them to send th: 
cotton—those things would be take: 
care of—while the volume of cotton 
which could be tendered if needed 
would be in the South.” 


John L. Burton 


origit 


(agent, Na 
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shawena Mills): “There is one ques- 
tion | have been expecting in connec- 
tion with the storage of cotton, and 
that is, if the cotton be stored in any 
storehouse in the North, who is going 
to pay the taxes to that city on that 
cotton? I was expecting to hear that 
point come up. The question came 
up in New Bedford about some cotton 
stored there, and the city wanted to 
know who was to pay the taxes.” 
Mr. R. T. Harriss (vice-president, 
New York Cotton Exchange): “I 
notice that a great many of the points 
that are made here are stressing the 
question of so-called ‘squeezes,’ and | 
would like to call attention again to 
the amendment we have in mind, and 
which we expect to be able to put 
through very shortly, which will stop 
trading in the current month at least 
on the 15th of that month. If that 
is done and if the so-called ‘squeeze’ 
should take place, it would have to 
take place by the 15th, and would 
leave ample opportunity for cotton to 
reach New York 
practically any point in the South. 
“I think it is unnecessary to direct 


delivery in from 


your attention again to the very seri- 
ous matter that has confronted th 
New York Cotton Exchange in the 
matter of southern deliveries due to 
unfavorable laws in the South. 

“In Mr. Howard’s home town, At 
lanta, only in the past few days, the 
Commercial Exchange has _ been 
raided by the State authorities, and 
anyone might have thought it was a 
bootlegging joint, the way they han 


dled that vers 
change, and it may be only typical ol 


representative eX 


what might happen to a New York 
contract providing for southern de 
livery.” 

Mr. Howard: 
of Georgia to sell through an agent 
other than future transactions from 
Georgia. A man can do it himself, 
but tl 
to have an office in Atlanta and accept 
orders and send them to New York.” 

Mr. Harriss: “By the same token, 
Savannah was one of the points in 
mind as a southern delivery point, and 
| beneve that is in Georgia, and if 
they would not let a man post a quo- 
tation for the current market in At 
lanta, we do not know what might 
happen to his cotton if he took de 
livery in Savannah.” 

The President: “I would recom 
mend to all members that they study 
this subject a little more carefully 
hecause there is not much question 
that some requests for legislation will 
come up and we ought to be pre 
pared to present our views intelli 
rently and with due force and due 
rgument and after due thought, and 
not jump in and endorse some move 
ment which may come back with a 
errible kick. I am very suspicious 
ersonally of anv new law.” 


The U. S. Warehouse Act 


These papers and the discussion 
hat followed took up the greater 
art of the afternoon and the only 
ther subject scheduled for presenta- 
tion was an address on “Warehousing 


“It is against the law 


the law will not allow your firm 
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Products 
Warehouse 


Farm Under The United 
States Act.” by HS. 
Yohe, in charge of the administration 
of this act. 

Mr. Yohe first 
ground of discussion and preparation 
which led up to the final passage of 
the act itself in 1916 and then outlined 
the important features of the law and 
the ways in which it has benefitted the 
orderly distribution of products. He 
believes that its operation has afforded 


traced the back- 


the proper incentive to producers and 
manufacturers to warehouse their 
products properly, and further that it 
has eliminated evil and unsound prac- 
tices in warehousing methods. 

The speaker considered the three 
forms of warehouse receipts, those 
backed by the U. S. Warehouse Act, 
those depending upon some State stat 
ute, and finally those which have no 
background of regulatory control. 

He emphasized the fact that the 
law is not mandatory and that it gives 


an opportunity for the weeding out 
of dishonest and incompetent ware 
housemen. Among its provisions 
which he considers particularly im 
portant are the clauses that no re 


ceipts can be issued until the com 


modity is actually in the warehouse 
and that no commodity can be deli 
ered from the warehouse until the re 
ceipt is in the hands of the warehous 
man and properly cancelled. 


Mr. Yi yhe 


ing that while on 


presented figures show 
April I, 1921, the 
licensed storage capacity for cotton 
in the country was only 429,975 bales 


the capacity on October I, 1924, was 


2,640,000 bales. He concluded by 
stating that if the Federal Warehous« 
\ct should not be administered 
soundly and should not be adapted to 
meet change in conditions it would 
fail of itself. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour 
adjourned without dis 


ussion of Mr. Yohe’s paper. 


the Session 


Election and Other Business 


P RECEDING the discussion of 

the general topic “Studying the 
Job” assigned for Thursday morning, 
there was a brief but important busi- 
ness session. 


Medal to Robert Amory 
The first action taken was an ex- 
ceedingly popular one. <As_ chai: 
man of the Medal Committee, 
H. Leonard 


to Robert 


Russell 
presented the 1924 medal 
\mory 
with the following citation: 

“The Medal Committee awards the 
\ssociation 


retiring president, 


Medal for 1924 oO 
Amory. Mr. 
served the association with distinc 


tion, and has led us with vision and 


Robert Amory has 


roresight 


throug] 


1 the m trying 
period which our industry has ex 
perienced since 1850, 

“As our president, he has spoken 


forcefully and with understanding 
regarding the problems of the indu 
try, and his utterances have obtained 
wide publicity. 

“He has given unstintedly of time 
end energy and the association and 
its purposes have received a new im- 
petus from the feeling of confidence 
and the spirit of cooperation which 
he has inspired. 

‘The committee therefore 


this medal to Robert 


wards 
Amorv for his 
‘loval service, wise counsel and con- 
structive leadership’.” 

In accepting the medal. Mr. Amory 
expressed appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon him and took occa- 
sion to thank the members for their 
cooperation, lovaltv and hard work 
during the last two years. He also 
called attention to the valuable work 
done bv the officers and directors. 
stating that the medal should really 
go to the association and not to him 
as an individual. He expressed the 
hope that the members would trans 
fer this same loyalty to the new 
officers. 


Resolutions Adopted 
The report of the Resolution Com- 


mittee, of which Russell B. Lowe 


1 + 
chairman, 


wa then read Vv Secre 
tary Meserve and unanimously 
adopted. These resolutions were 
largely routine in nature, no im 


portant action being taken They 


were as follows: 


Expressions of Thanks 


“The National Association of Cottor 
Manufacturers at its annual meeting re 
cords with pleasure th presence ot ey 
eral members of the American Cotton 


‘ 
Manufacturers Association, notabl 


PROSPERITY AHEAD 
“It look now as if the industry 
had definitely turned the corner 
and was proceeding slowly though 
steadily toward better days. The 
present cotton crop is the largest 
in four years and we are assured 


of sufficient raw material for a 


much greater percentage of our 
capae.ty than through the past 
vear. The political situation has 


turned out so well that we wonder 
why we were ever afraid. One 
strong factor in our favor is that 
the unprecedented curtailment of 
the past year, forced by shortage 
of raw material, has undoubtedly 
created a great void somewhere 
in the country’s stock of finished 
goods. Another factor in 
our favor is the tremendous im- 
provement in the farm markets” 

| From Address by Retiring Presi- 
dent Robert Amory at N. A. C. M. 
Convention. 


large 


Stuart W. Cramer and Secretary W. 
1D). Adams. 


“The association presents its compli 
ments and hearty thanks to the ladies 
of the Board of Government who ar- 
ranged for the cabaret-dinner under the 
direction of Mrs. Robert Amory and to 
Mrs. Morgan Butler who furnished the 
entertainment at that time 

“The association desires to express its 
appreciation of the cooperation of those 
who have taken part in the program 

to the members of the Government 
Departments, Byron P. Parry of the 
Federal Trade Commission who pre 
ented a resume of the Federal Trad 
Commission’s Report on the Cotton 
Trade and to H. S. Yohe who pre 
sented The United States Warehouse 
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Act. It also desires to express its ap 
preciation to Richard T. Harriss, vice 
president of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, and George H. Shutt, member of 


the Board of Directors, wi 


discussed 
the Federal Trade Commission’s report; 
' 


also to C. P. Howard of the American 
Cotton 


sented the point of view of the cooperat- 


Growers Exchange, who pre- 
ive cotton growers. 

“We also wish to thank William C 
Lichtner, Joel H. Barnes and N.. T. 
[homas who presented the practical 
phases of mill administration, and C. H. 
Clark, Daniel E. Walsh, and Lew Hahn, 
who, under the topic of ‘Studying the 
Market’ expressed the editors’, the re- 
tailers’, and the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association’s points of view in 
regard to Styling and Merchandising 

“The association is also especially in 
debted to President L. If. Loree of the 


Delaware and Hudson Railroad for his 
discussion of railroad conditions at our 


innual banquet.” 


Senator Lodge 
“RESOLVED that the National As 


sociation of Cotton Manufacturers in 


its annual 


vith tft 


wl 1 
assembled =m 
Mass 
setts and the nation the death of Ser 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge. 


meeting 
' : It] f 
he commonwealth of 


‘We record our high appreciation of 
his scholarship, his statesmanship and 
his distinguished services to our nation 

“We extend to his family our pro 


found sympathy.” 
No Cotton 


Committee has carefully cor 


Action 

“The 
sidered several resolutions in regard to 
bi-monthly 


tract, the 


reports, cotton futures con- 


Warehousing Act, ind the 


Federal Trade Commission's report on 
the cotton trade 
“As these matters are under considet 


ation by the Statistical Committee of 

National Council of American Cotton 

Manufacturers, the committee feels that 
not advisable to act at this tim 


In connection with the lattet 


rect President Amory explained 
that Ward Thoron is at” present 
directing the preparation of a report 
on these matters pert lining to the 
cotton trade and that it was conse 


quently felt anv action should be post 
until after 


lat report 


poned the publicati no 


t 


1 
I 


Election of Officers 

Che report of the Nominating Com 
mittee wa submitted — by \lbert 
Greene Duncan and unanimously ac 
cepted by the members. The incom 
ing slate is as follows: 
Morgan Butler; Senior 
Vice President, Russell H. Leonard 
Junior Vice John <A 


Sweetser. 


President, 
President, 


Directers for three years: W. 


Irving Bullard, John L. Burton, 
John S. Lawrence, James Sinclair 
and I. Kent Swift. 


Directors for two years (to fill 
unexpired terms caused by nomina- 
tions of Russell H. 
fohn A. Sweetser.): 
Mason and W. S. Pepperell. 

National Council Representative 
(term expires 1927.): C. F. 
ton. 


Leonard and 
\lbert G 


Brough- 


Mr. Amory turned over the chair 
to his successor and thus ended one 
of the most successful administra- 
tions in the history of the associa- 


tion. Mr. Butler expressed briefly 
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is appreciation of the honor and 
olicited the help of the members in 
arrying on the good work initiated 
y Mr. Amory. 
During the 


morning, Stuart W. 
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Cramer, president of the Cramerton 


(N. C.) Mills, Inc., was welcomed 
to the meeting by Mr. Amory as 
“both a member and our honored 


guest.” 


Studying the Job 


- contrast to the attendance at the 
opening session of the convention, 
vere was an “S. R. O.” sign out by 
he time formal part of the Thursday 
lorning program got under way. 
his followed the brief business ses- 
on and was devoted to a considera 
tion of the general topic ‘Studying 
the Job.” This discussion formed one 
of the most valuable recent contribu- 
tions to industrial thought and opened 
up a subject which promises tu occupy 
more importance in the programs of 
future conventions. 
S. Harold Greene presided during 
lis part of the program and intro- 
duced the subject by stating that it was 
of more than passing interest to note 
an industry, over 100 vears old, giv- 


ing thought to such a question as 
“Studying the Job.” Those three 
words, he declared, represent the best 
slogan the cotton industry could 
adopt. 

“As a mechanical proposition,” said 
Mr. told that the 
machinery used in our industry 1s on 
a par with that in any other industry. 
Many of our problems of purchasing 
ind transactions 


Greene, “we are 


and some of sales— 
studied—and 
lent results obtained. 

"IT nat, 
and physical phase. 


have been many excel- 
is the mechanical 
There is another 
side which has received study, particu- 
larly in the last few years, namely, 
the man at the machine. We have al- 
ways put aside considerable money for 
the depreciation and equipment, but 
till recently not a cent has been ex 
pended human depreciation, 
loday we find a real interest in, and 
financial support of this 


however, 


against 


new phase. 


‘*Studying the Job’ must combine 


these two factors—mechanical and 
human. There is no more interesting 
subject than the combination of 


machine and man. We have studied 
them separately but have not consid- 
ered them jointly. 

“The study of course presupposes 
one thing: An open mind. One of 
ur most serious difficulties is in ‘sell- 
ing the idea.’ And the difficulty starts 
s far up as the agent. Sell him and 
ou won't have trouble turther 
lown the line.” 


W. O. Lichtner’s Paper 
The first paper presented on this 
eneral topic was by William O. 
ichtner, of the Thompson & Lichtner 
.., Boston. The speaker outlined the 
ecessary steps in the procedure of 
studving the job” as follows: (1) 
lake an analysis of the factors of the 
b: (2) make a 
erformance of 


ite th 


any 


measurement of the 
the perpet- 
1e results obtained through mak- 
g¢ an analysis and a measurement of 
e performance. He quoted liberally 
om his personal experience in study- 
e the situation in indus- 


iob; (3) 


various 


tries. His address will be found in 


another section of this issue. 


J. M. Barnes Speaks 

In continuing the discussion of the 
subject “Studying the Job,” J. M 
Barnes, of Harpham, Barnes, Steven 
son & Coe., Inc., Boston, asked manu 
facturers a series of questions aimed 
to arouse them to constructive think 
ing. For instance, he questioned it 
they knew what was zoing on inside 
their mills as thoroughly as they knew 
what was coming into their mills. He 


took up specialized operations and 





Wallace I. Stimpson who led discussion at 
Thursday morning session. 


made pertinent inquiries regarding 
the relation of workers to these opera 
tions and the amount of effort secured 
for wages expended. His paper was 
a brief one but certainly pointed out 
in a clear cut manner a few conspicu 


ous places in a mill where “Studying 


the Job” will produce dollars-and 
cents results, not only for the mill 
but for the operatives as well. Mr 
Barnes’ address will be found in the 


technical section of this issue. 


Savings in Operations 

The final paper of the morning was 
by N. T. Thomas, superintendent of 
the Jackson Mill of Nashua 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co., whose subject was 
“Significant Savings in Textile Mill 
Operations.” Pointing out that there 
is urgent need for savings at the pres 
ent time, especially in New England 
mills, Mr. Thomas took up the various 
departments and suggested 
which more scientific organization 
and management could be effected. He 
spoke briefly of the conveyor system 
at the Jackson Mills and also took up 
other investigations which have re- 
sulted in economy of time and labor 
in that plant. Mr. Thomas’ 
will be found in the technical section 
of this issue. 


the 


Ways 1n 


naner 
papel 


An informal but welcome addition 
to the program was a briet talk by 
Whiting Willams, nationally know 


authority 


man 


on industrial relations, and 


who has spent considerable 
time as a laborer in order to get the 


Mr. Williams touched 


broader ramifications 


iss viewpoint. 
on two of the 
of this general subject “Studying 
la 1, 
piace, ie 


In the first 


that other factors 


the 


pointed ot 
| 1 L ¢ 


than money 


into question—factors such as 


honor, caste, etc. In his own ex 


perience he found that his promotion 


from the steel gang to the millwright 
vang ina steel plant meant far more 


1 
} 


han an additional two cents an hour. 


In the eyes of his “buddies” it 
clevation to a new caste 
of new honor. Similarly he is 
that 


dustry 


dent there are in the textile in 


possibilities of establishing 
I 


honor ratings which cannot be repre 
sented in dollars and cents 
lhe 


Was the 


second factor he touched upon 


range of 


tremendous 


matter of honor ratings In his 


they extend not to 


opinion shop. re 


lationships alone but to community re 


lationships and national relationships 


‘The grandstand cannot be kept 


within the range of the mill,” he said 
‘The frame of the picture goes out 
; 


throuvhout the whole 
the cottor 


do the job it 


nation. In 
opinion, industry 
never should do, 
he workers will nevel real Z¢ thei 
full possibilities, until vou organize 
You have got to 
worker feel t 
would go 


man feels 


erandstand 
the cotto1 
him, the 
naked—just as the 


without world 
railroad 
that, without him, the whole country 


would come to a dead stop.” 


W. 1. Stimpson Leads Discussion 
General discussion of the general 
topic was led by Wallace | 


agent, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass 


Stimpson, 


Mr. Stimpson spoke very frankly 
ibout some of the problems New 
Kngland mills are facing, and the 
part which “studying the job” can 


play in their solution 

“The cotton industry of New Eng 
land is in a 
said. 


condition,” he 
serious cracks in 


serious 


“There are 


HOW MUCH EXCESS PRODUC. 
TION? 

“Evidence of an apparently con- 
clusive character has been ad- 
vanced and tends to prove that 
the present normal productive ca- 
pacity of the ‘weaving division of 
the industry is not in excess of 
normal consuming capacity, and 
that its maximum productive ca- 
pacity is not much more than 


5 per cent in excess of the normal. 


It has an important bearing, not 
only in connection with the claim 
that hand-to-mouth buying cannot 
be a permanent policy of distrib- 
utors, but upon the immediate de- 
velopment of manufacturing and 
merchandising plans to meet the 
natural growth of domestic and 
export trade.”— From address by 
C. H. Clark at N. A. C. M. Con- 


vention, 





2 85 
e ow S New Enetland Ils 
competition cracks—and these must 
be fille up Wi lust get busy o1 

ly Of our mills will not be there. 
One authority stated recently that 
some Of our mill towns will be sec- 
d Nant Kets 
‘That is the pessimistic side. But, 
mestly I do not believe it. I feel 
sure that New England is able to 


carry on—and wi 
“What 1S 


We know so much that isn’t so. 


i come out on top. 


against us? Tradition 


“Gentlemen, you must equip and 
yperate your mills as well as your 
competitors do. Many of vou are not 

Ine it 

It is hard for us to overcome this 
ra 0 Making changes is a real 


thing to us \nd it’s a real thing 
to our workers. Why, just recently 





Russell B. 
Government, N. A. C. M, 


Member, 


Low e, 


Board of 


\ eppercll told me that he had 
et tring to increase the number 

Irames per operative in the card 
room and it was such a shock to one 
an that he went home, got drunk, 
ind killed his wife and himself. 


Many of us like to point with pride 
+ s4% ’ | na 
oO our Nl 


Is and show how smoothly 
hing is running But are we 
vetting a day’s work for a day’s pay? 
A friend of mine showed me through 
ls new mill and boastfully pointed 
weavers who had nothing 
as an instance of the per- 
fect organization. ‘d want to ask you 


said; 


out severa 


at all to do 


a question,’ I ‘are you hiring 


iem to work or to sleep? Why not 


put them to work and get your mon- 
ey’s worth?’ He did—and is now 
running twice as many looms per 


have always held that we should 


one other than the weaver 
to put 

That job 
it requires 


h ive some 

some one who is paid less 
the bobbins in the hopper. 
does 


not require brains; 


young and nimble fingers. 

\ great deal of thinking is being 
one in New England along the line of 
having operatives produce more than 
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MINOT, HOOPER & CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


82 Worth Street 110 Summer Street 


Cable Address 
“MIREDRUM” 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 
GREAT FALLS MFG. CO. HARMONY MILLS 


DWIGHT MFG. CO. LYMAN MILLS 
JOHN P. KING MFG. CO. 


White Goods 

Dwight Anckor Sheetings 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Rib-On Sheets and Pillow 


Cases 


Elephant Brand — Crinkle Quilts 


Twills 

Sateens 

Print Cloths 

Sheetings & Drills 
Goods packed for export 





Wellington, Sears & Company 


Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


Philadelphia, Atlanta 


Cotton Textile Merchants 










| 

| 

Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 

| Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

| Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

| Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

| Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass. 





West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


( 


New England Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 
Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 
Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, Tex. i 
Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H. 
Warwick Mills, Centreville, R. I. 


Lanett Mill, Lanett, Ala. 
|_angdale Mill, Langdale, Ala. 
Riverdale Mill, Riverview, Ala. 
Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 
Fairfax Mill, Fairfax, Ala. 
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ever before. What is our next move? had been so continuously improved of aid in a specific study of the pos- ciation, the main floor has been re 
, - ‘ ‘ 1 } . - } } " ti ta 
We can aways cut wages of course; as cotton manufacturing and while sibilities of methods of creating spe- served for a display of domestic tex- 


but that doesn’t take brains. It takes this is very noticeable in the matter cialties and stimulating demand for tile fabrics and that the exhibition 
courage, I’ll admit—but not brains. of machinery, methods as a matter them. Mr. Clark’s paper is repro- would be open to the general public as 
Our real move is to organize our of fact had gone backward. W. W. duced in large part in another s¢ well as to buyers, the idea being to 
work so that the people can produce Quinton of the Lockwood Co., Water- of this issue, but without the statis- give the widest possible publicity to 
more and more for us. This is the ville, Me., referred to the need of tical tables, the excellence in design and texture 
real way to deflate wages.” greater cooperation in the mills all aes : 1s ot high class domestic goods with cot 
John A. Perkins, of Harmony along the line from the bale breaker Studying the Styles ton fabrics played up prominently. 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., said no industry to the superintendent. In introducing Daniel E. Wals Hle expressed the hope that the Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manutfac 


merchandise managet 


turers and othe 


. Marsh Company, der goods retailers ; organizations OT tTeN 
tuc¢ ying t 1e ar cet Boston Chairman Lawrence stated tile manufacturers would cooperate 
l NalrmMa “a 4 STATE : 
oO ce: spbteteie ind Ba tton 2nd that the former would appoint a 
ad l ne SLVICS I ove COTLO . . 
ae ; : ; ; act committee that might cooperate with 
HE Thursday afternoon session to call your attention to the fact that were studied from the viewpoint of ,. rie . . 
3 , Ee ’ as : his association, 
that was convened at 2:30 o'clock it is the order that controls our des- the broadest or narrowest definition 


with John S. Lawrence, of Lawrence tiny. It is the order that runs the of fashion or style, it could not fail to The idea was enthusiastically re 
& Company, dry goods commission mills, that distributes wages, pavs be of vital importance to New Eng ceived and Former President Amory 
merchants of Boston, as chairman, dividends, and the lack of orders that land manufacturers. Mr. Walsh made Of the National Association, Former 
carried to a natural climax the con- fails so to do. no attempt to review the history of President Stuart W. Cramer or the 
sideration of efficiency in buying, “It is often difficult to predict what the style, excepting to define certain “Smerican Cotton Manufacturers Asso 
manufacturing and merchandising. the public will demand, and when de- comparatively recent events that have 140" and others endorsed it. Frank- 
The increasing interest of manufac- termined to fit this demand into our had a marked influence in creating |" W. Hobbs moved, and his: motion 
turers in everything having to do capacity to produce, but in the success new vogues in fabric design and color, “> * conded and carried, that a com 

with which we anticipate these de- but devoted the greater part of his mittee of five be appointed by the 





mands, and fit them into mass produc- 
tion lies our success, It is a very im 






in next week’s issue. 


portant part of the prosperity of our 


Additional N. A. C. M. 
| Because this issue goes to press 


plete stenographic reports of the 
sessions and also of Mr. Hahn’s address these will be published 


paper to an interesting description of 


methods employed by progressive 





Report Next Week | 


too early to obtain the com- 
at the Thursday 





discussions 


manufacturers, wholesale merchants 


New England mills, which through and retailers in studvine style tenden 
location, character and training are cies. He regretted the indifference 
not well adapted to competing in the s] 


field of low 


costs, but rather in their 


mobility, in their styling and in their 


salesmanship.” 


“The Study of Cotton Goods 
Specialities” 
In introducing the first speaker of 


the afternoon, C. H. Clark, editor of 


shown by many manutacturers toward 


eftorts of wholesalers and retailers to 


1 ’ 
develop new fabrics, red closet 


and ut 
cooperation in style etfort, not only in 
developing new lines but in anticipat 
ing style changes that are likely to 
restrict demand that have 


active. Mr. Walsh’s paper will 


tor goods 


1 
} 


een 





John S. Lawrence who presided at _. , ; be found elsewhere in this issue John A. Sweetzer, elected Junior Vice- 
Thursday's afternoon session. PexTILE Worvp, whose subject was eau : ; ates Pres demt of N. A. C. M., who led dis- 
“The Study ot Cotton Goods The Retailer and The Mill cussion at Thursday afternoon session, 
Specialties,” Chairman Lawrence Che last speaker at this session was i.e 
with marketing, and particularly in noted the fact that practically every |ew Hahn, secretary of the National Prestcent to conter with the N tional 
the development of new lines, may sales and manufacturing organization Retail Dry Goods Association, who “St?! Dr tees Senne eee ee 
have been partially responsible for in this country was eagerly looking spoke or | Retailer and The SUbJect. Others who took part in ™ 
the large attendance, although it for some specialty that would give Mills.” scussion were John ‘ renee ’ 
should be stated that final convention employment to an increased number Mr. Ha xplained that ‘ — os eene Duncan, Ralph Loper and 
sessions usually attract the largest of looms. Mr. Clark expressed re- Style and Fab Ix] to be he Charles Fowle1 
audiences, especially when they hap- gret that he must disappoint those ' the “rar Cent Palace, Ne On motior \Ir. Hobbs, President 
pen to be followed in the evening by who had been led to expect from tl Yo Next I¢ n Butler declared adjournment until the 
the ass clation banquet. title ot his paper as listed in the I \ ee oi iSsoO banquet 
l ee gram, “Studying Cotton Goods ‘spe 
In cited the oe ( hairman cialties.” that he would be able TI . \ i e e 
| “ges 2 : a : eee . form them of specific lines ; 1¢ AASS( ciation Banquet 
I} t is most fitting that we should for which there is a large unfilled de 
| meet here t iy to discuss the matter mand, and referred them to the cor c: OMING s the climax of an ust (pti f thou ey ' 
of orders We have in thi past care- rect title of his paper as it appeared eminently successful and thought the resent utloo he te occa yn 
fully discussed matters of production, on the copies distributed, and that was provoking nvention. the Ga to Dont ou Gee wees be Oe 
wages, machinery, organization, tar- “The Study of Cotton Gor Snecial- t inquet he iy eve eee i cmetcaiaie gia, aie 
iff, and other matters of national im- ties, with particular reference t \ 1 \ tf event ¢ } lyre will be une 
portance We have given very little ven fabrics not influe1 \ le ( n ection 11S S11¢ . 
attention to the merchandising of our of style In brief. it w eature ¢ ribute t Will tL Pilani ‘ 
products, styling obility of plant of statistics and othe ea Uy ct ies:'S | ' ; 
and its adaptation to the demand. tende :-hiniitaraaa ol ey F 5 vite ( 
When ive we give the consider — id non-stvle we ; oad ‘ \ ter eT . 
tion whl I believe we should to t | resent at probable fut sutle ( t e ¢ 4 ' a = 
changing mands and evo.utior1 n lemani id the n ed t ' . nee ia ~~ 
distribution It is realization of 4 tbe Sad ees the t souiiini ; heat 4 t t 
the im ¢ ( + © yiect. that : Pee oy n T ‘= , r , 
bring s here expr the | that t t 
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Made by 
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Hudson Railroad, whose forceful dis- 
of railroad conditions held 
the close attention of his hearers. 


At Speakers’ Table 


Seated at the speaker’s table were 
Morgan 


cussion 


3utler, the new president; 
Robert Amory, the retiring president; 
L. F. Loree, the speaker; Senator 
William M. Butler, Butler Mills; 
Stuart W. Cramer, president, Cramer- 


ton (N. C.) Mills, Inc.; W. D. 
Adams, secretary, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association; Ezra 


Dixon, president, Southern New Eng- 
land Textile Club; W. S. Pepperell, 
secretary, Southern New England 
Textile Club; Magnus W. Alexander, 
managing director, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board; W. S. Strat- 
ton, president, Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology; Russell B. Lowe, 
president, Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitch 
Mass.; W. Frank Shove, 
treasurer, Pocasset Mfg. Co., Fall 
River, Mass.; Nathan Durfee, assis- 
tant treasurer, American 

Co., Fall River, Mass.; 

Sweetser, Boston Mfg. Co., 


burg, 


Printing 
John <A 


» ‘ 
Boston: 


Albert Greene Duncan, treasurer, 
Harmony Mills, Boston; Franklin 
W. Hobbs, president, Arlington 
Mills, Boston; Chas. T. Plunkett, 
president, Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., 
Adams, Mass.; Albert F. Bemis, 


president, Bemis’ Bro. ; 
Boston; Nathaniel F. Ayer, treasurer, 
Nyanza Mills, Boston; W. Irving 
Sullard, vice-president, Merchants 
National Bank, Boston; John Skinner, 
Northampton, Mass.; H. C. Meserve, 
secretary of the Association. 


Bag Co 


Cabaret-Dinner—Who and What. 


HE cabaret-dinner on Wednesday 

evening, which was one of the 
two major social events of the con- 
vention, was much more hyphenated 
than the name implies. A proper 
evaluation of this affair should cover 
not only the cabaret and the dinner 


but should embrace such technical 
questions as the cotton gowns worn by 
many of the ladies present and the 
terpsichorean achievements of the 


populace — amateur in name only. 


\t least one blanket statement may 
be made about all these various feat- 
ures: It was in every respect one of 
the most and enjoyable 
functions ever staged by the associa- 


successful 


tion. Credit for this is due to Mrs. 
Robert Amory, chairman of the 
Ladies Reception Committee, and 


members of that committee; and to 
Mrs. Morgan Butler, chairman of the 
Ladies Entertainment Committee, in 
charge of the program for the cabaret. 
The retiring and incoming First 
Ladies of the association thus did 
much to add further glory to the rec- 
ords of their presidential husbands. 
About Those Cotton Gowns 

A writer on the severer phases of in- 
dustrial problems is rather up against 
it when he is called upon to describe 
the gowns of the ladies present. Con- 
sequently any errors of omission un 
commission—and there are probably 
many— must be laid [ 
ignorance. 

Certainly the Reception Committee 


to the door ot 


set an excellent example in featuring 


cotton costumes which originated in 


New England mills more or less 
under husbandly control. It is a tri 
bute to the progress achieved in cotton 
fabric designing that even the most 
astute scouts retained by your corres- 
pondent were often at a loss to differ- 
entiate between cotton and silk ryowns. 
This may of course be due partv to 


quite logically a greater part in the 
. 1; } . 
proceedings than 1n past years 


On the basis of returns from 22 out 
F 3.974 electoral districts —as thev 
informed us over the radio on Election 
Night—we have more or less authen- 
tic advice that 


. 
Ww) } somnl . . 1 
rong the simple gowns displaved: 


1, > 11 ° ° - 
the follow were 


r 
~ 


Mrs. Robert Amory: Peach colored 
rayon gown from cloth made by the 
Boston Mfg. Co. 

Mrs. Morgan Butler had prepared a 
costume of Butler Mills blue voile. 

Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs: Voile of 
apricot shade with { 
wreath of cotton bolls. 

Mrs. W. Irving Bullard: 
voile. 

Mrs. Russell B. Lowe: Peach color 
ed gingham from Parkhill Mfg. Co 

Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan: Mer 
rimack Mfg. Co., strawberry colored 
cotton velvet. 

Mrs. B. H 


“Pilgrim” voile. 


head-dress ot 


Il ywered 


Bristow Draper: Flac! 


Mrs. Chas. Walcott: White cotton 
crepe made by Newmarket Mfg. Co 

Mrs. W. Rodman Peabody: White 
oxford manufactured by Suncook 
Mills. (Note: We have it on excel 
lent authority that this is “perfect for 
sport clothes.” ) 

Mrs. H. C. Meserve: Lavender 
ravon fabric from Boston Mfg. Co 

Miss Faith Meserve: Black gown 
(Note: Her father couldn’t describe it 


more fully so whv should we ?) 


Mrs. Walter Hall: White figured 
voile, embroidered with vellow flow 
ers. (Note: Unusual.) 

Mrs. FE. Dean 


\W ilen: Cott micre 
tonne (Pacific Mills), of exceptional! 
attractive design 


Which is all and more than we 
know about this phase of the subject 
| 
Suffice it is to state that the rest of 
the gowns lived up to the high stand 
ard indicated bv the above report 
Incidentally it might be added th 


since this was a cotton convention. 
much of the so-calle d “linen” 

bv the sterner sex w in this ca 
cotton. 


From Clothes to Drama 


Stepping with easv 1 halance 
from the realm of fashions to the field 
of drama, this versatile writer now 
undertakes to record the cal t fant 
ures of the evening In ve 


bv he has availed himseif of t! 

cal latitude enioved by all dramatic 
critics and has attempted, with ind 

ent success, to wax humorously 
castic oo hic account of the “tatent”’ 


provide 1 occasion 


for the 


even that solace is denied him The tle assistance to the Ha-a-arva 

program was decidedly “big time.” team last Saturday; and othe 
It was all good, starting with the Worthy acts whi i\ ive he 

clown who perform excelent perpetrated after we lett the battletie 

manner the very meu co te » PE this vit Story ) t \ t 

iob oft announcer, Tavor listribut 1 Incident we owe a vote tha 

and general fun-maker; and running to Mrs: Butler’s committee of one 

down through th part ot Sypsy lacie not presenting—at least iri 

who performed on the accordicn a presence—that world famous min 

violin (or fiddle, depending on invoice seader and magician, Mr. Duninge 

without the M1 who has mystified 


all the crowned heads of Europe, in 


cluding your correspondent, and has 
life at 


ventions so complicated. 


made 


1 
some ot the previous con 


Altogether it 
dinner, cabaret, gowns, dancing et al 
—and was thoroughly 


200-odd 


was a good party 


enjoyed by the 


textile manufacturers, mach 
inerv hawksters, raw cotton spell-bind 
-binders, government data hounds and 
journalistic 


ported it financially 


contortionists who 


sup 


As evidence of our enthusiasm, and 


for the information of posterity, 


the 


publication 


will 
this 


up-to-date tex 


which—or who peruse 


bound volumes of 


maintained by every 


tile mill, we append herewith, in 8 pt. 


Bodoni, the names of the members 


of Mrs. Amory’s Ladies Committee 


} 


who helped, each in her 


to make the 


Own Way, 


cabaret-dinner a 


Success 





L. F. Loree who spoke at the N. A.C. M. | Mrs. Robert Amory, Chairman, Miss 
" non B inc aad : Dorothy Atwood, Mrs. Albert Farwell 
ata Bemis, Mrs. €. EF. Broughton, Mrs. 


W. Irving Bullard, Mrs. Morgan Butler, 


price which was not revealed) both in Mrs, Alfred E. Colby, Mrs. Philip Dana, 
indem and solo formation; the la Mrs. Arthur R. Dickinson, Mrs. A. W. 
with the green fan who sang a ve Dimick, Mrs. B. H. Bristow Draper, Mrs. 
touching ballad or two: “New Eng Albert Greene Dunean, Mrs. Nathan Dur 


fee, Mrs. R. H. I. Goddard. Mrs. Edwin F. 


l 
land’s premier dansuese” 


(the “euse 1S Greene, Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs, Mrs. 

ours, not the announcers; it indicates) Charles M. Holmes, Mrs. Russell H. 

sex); the singer from Sunny It.’ Leonard, Mrs. Russell B. Lowe, Mrs. 
oes 

who. bv dint of persuasion and popul i] Harrv C. Meserve, Mrs. John A. Perkins, 


Mrs. John Skinner, Mrs. W. Frank Shove, 
Mrs. John A. Sweetser, and Mrs. Andrew 
S. Webb. 


Mrs. Butler’s Ladies Entertainment 


request, reproduced manv of our very 


best Caruso recor ls high hy »\ 111 


\ 


New York but low-brow in Boston: 


t] ir] loist h nnlecdt like 
ne 7aZZV @21rl soloist WHO Souncect IKE _ ‘ . ° . . - 
cr | | lor” but looked lil Committee 1n its entirety consisted of 
MNDOY avior su LOOK | e . , 
. i Poe Mrs. Morgan Butler, Chairman. 
well, her costume was ecasicr t de 3 : ' 
eves ' ; i 
scribe than those laboriously outlined In conclusion, Mrs, Chairmen an 


in one of the earlier paragraphs of ladies and Gentlemen, let us state 
this thesis; the male dancer who had that Station NACM_ broadcast a 
special platform moved out for him, thoroughly enjoyable and refined 
and who might have been of some lit- program on Wednesday night 


Convention Notes and Comment 


Te fact that there was no official The great majority of manutac 
I niti t | 


: arabs ' ; 
recor on in the convention pro turers and merchants who attended 
e ° ’ 1 
gram of the protracted and serious the convention were extremely opu- 
business depression that the cotton in- mistic regarding the business outlook 
Sc cakmne it | saat og . ie 
bUSUEY Nas: Dei Pasang wrousn ind the definite improvement that has 
nN ccepted Ss ometal recog on O ilready taken pl Lice t was venet ] 
the fact that tl eriod now rreed tl nothin ut la 
itte O story nd hat ¢ eT ibilit in raw cotton pric is cnect 
; 
to normal | ( yrosperitv 1 ing a more rapid recovery and that 
1] 
‘ » 1) } soon as it 1 r i re yon ed 
President Robert A id Pre it the lowest prices for the season 
‘ ID 1 1 ] ve been seen there | neral 
en \Tor n I Se ( ; 3 
} ; ¢ rt 1V¢E oO +} 
+ t 1 er + ' y é 
; ? 
et aboard the ba 11 
Fratiaes , font ; 
: + f 1 
ITeSSE é the eT wt J , A of eS 0 
} } 1 } =i 
= r t¢ 1 nd ( ( th } in a } ( 
] f 1 ‘ oe t + 
+ De “ $3] 
( t 
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W. Frank Shove. Member, Board of Gov- 
ernment, N. A. C. M. 


made for the recipient of the associa- 
tion medal than Robert Amory, the 


mr 


president 


ng about my paper, 


Joel M Barnes who s 


poke on 
the Job,” “is that 


standard time tor 


minutes.” And he 


“We know si h hat 


ven words, . Stimson thus 
Ol the causes 


manutacturing 


Forwell Bemis, Member, Board 
Government, N. A. ¢ 





Committee Reports at N. A.C. M. Convention 


S USUAL 
National 


ton 


activities of the 
of Cot- 
Manufacturers for the 


} 
the 


Association 


last half vear were reflected 


largely in the reports of the various 
submitted the 
annual meeting in Boston this week. 
Several of these reports were detailed 
in nature and 


committees as to 


treated 
the subjects representing the indi- 
idual acti of the 


exhaustively 
committees 


vities 


1}: 


will 


the 
your 


of association 


{' 
that committee 


prepared an exhibit of ancient 


} - 
members 
recall 
and 


modern cottons in connection with 
the International Textile Ix position 


sia 
held in Mechanics Building, Boston, 


Oct. 29 to Nov. 3, 1923. Out of 
this exhibit grew a traveling exhibit 
which has been moving about the 
country since Jan. g of this year. 


Up to the time of our report on May 


I Oj this vea welve States had been 
Visite and report of that date 
contains some of the comments made 
by the department stores which were 
fortunate enouga to obtain the ex- 
hibic 

Since that time and up to Dec. 11 
of this r the exhibit has been 
shown, or will be shown, in twenty 
one other cite ) loc ( | In twelve 
States. This will give a total number 
ot ¢ bitions in 23 States and 33 
cities, from Texas to Washington 
hr the Middle West and with 
the eastern points in’ Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts. 

In connection with its work the 
comn rresents some further com 
met le the departi ent stores 
ind é very 1 resting 1¢ 
ture W yw how « refull taste 

ills nd | rently the exhibit wa 
set t 


Comments from Stores 
F [ a let 


Phe following is quoted from 
ter from Davidson Bros. Co... of 
Sioux City, Iowa: 
“Vour exhibit and display aroused a 
great deal of enthusiasm among our 


the 


and 


especially among 





teachers and pupils of our schools, as 
they 1 to be unusually interested 
n t not only from a his 
torical but an educational standpoint 
s well It brought a great 
number of people into the store and 
consequently when there are people 


there is business. Kindly in 


form us whether or not you will have 
something of this character for spring 
showing.” 
Miller & Paine, Lincoln, Neb.: 
“Considerable inte 
reg 


by 


the display. 


rest was shown by 
ular visitors to the store as well as 
those who came especially to see 
Copies of adver- 
tisements and write-up in a local paper 
have been you.” 
The LaSalle & Koch Co., Toledo, O 
“The Women's Club and Public Li 
brary allowed us to put up dignified 


sent 


announcements on their — bulletin 
boards, and we had a stunning poster 
made out of tton cloth on our first 


concerned. Among the more exten- 
: rages 


sive reports were those of the | 


tion Committee, Foreign Trade 


littee, Committee on Rates 


1 


n 
Transportation, and Technical Con 


mittee. Briefer reports were sub 
mitted by the Industrial Relations 


Committee, Membership | 
lariff and 


report 


an Taxation ( 


1 
ll these yrinte elow 
full. 


are pri 


floor, calling attention to the hibit 
’ 
We also extended an invitatior th« 
othe tores through the Retail Mer 
chants Board. ..°'. A Nic 
and as a genuine builder of g lw 
+ ell >+ + lyr : 
it was excellen It broug 
1 7 
many people to the f 
great many children in the scl ind 
t called forth much ( 
‘ : 
T f ith tor the eX 1 
; 
t ~ ri wCad S 
cl terest i 
1 1 
. We CC ( 
+ \y 
\ ( ( 
which is sound | i tl 
+ ¢ tm ‘ 1 
ther \ publ edu 1 
d \ 1e ft c 
effect on sales We r r 
rateful to vou { 1 f 
s, and will le ( ( 
else of the kind vou ma 
Slogan Display 
The exhibit was thoroughly wel 
wivertised In nan Dp Loi 
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We must be mindful that practic 
ly only in this country has th 
niblic’s income been sufficient to en 
able it to: purchase its usual quantities 


of cotton goods. In most other coun 
tries the reduced income has pr 
vided little more than the cost of food 


and lodgings; and as the internationa! 
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membership blanks to you for pro- 
spective members. 

Since the spring meeting, the fol- 
lowing progress has been shown: 


PIGIIVE: MEMBELS.. 5 .o..ccs cde s cekkn 10 
Associate members..............; 8 
Sustaining members.............. Z 
Bee ASPENS oso 'VScas t1S.8. Koes ees 2 
Total number of new members... 22 


Earnestly seeking the further co- 
operation of the members of the as- 
sociation, we again, as a committee, 
pledge ourselves to further service. 
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Respectfully submitted, 


W. I. BUuLLarD, Chairman, 
GEORGE A. Boyp, 

James A. BURKE, 

H. M. Coutter, 


Puitie DANA, 

NATHAN DURFEE, 
CHARLES H. FIsu, 
WaLTER B. HALL, 
PARKMAN D. Howe, 
LINDSAY MorkrIs, 
WILLIAM S. PEPPERELL, 
Joun A. PERKINS, 
Jupe C. WabLEIGuH, 


Report on Industrial Relations 


7 summer season and disturbed 
conditions in the industry have 
responsible for the fact that 
there have been no meeting of the 
Industrial 


been 


Relations Committee. 

The individual members, however, 
have given much attention to the 
industrial situation and the activities 
of the Committee will undoubtedly be 


renewed at 


no distant date. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RussELL H. LEoNArRD, Chairman, 
FESSENDEN S. BLANCHARD, 
ee 
G. Epwarp 


BROUGHTON, 
BUXTON, Jr., 
GEORGE D, FLYNN, JR., 


Joun A. SWEETSER. 


Report on Tariff and Taxation 


pit the spring meeting the con- 
tinuance of the 


“oods, 


imports of cotton 
from 
abroad has aroused the attention of 
the industry North and South. The 
National Council appointed a Statisti- 
cal Committee composed of members 
from the Arkwright Club, the 
National Association and the Ameri- 
can Association, to study this and 
other phases of the whole tariff situa- 
tion. 


mostly finer counts, 


Your committee, therefore, has co- 
operated with this committee of the 
National Council through the office of 
our secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun SKINNER, Chairman 
J. Artuur Atwoop 
ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 
Russe_t H. LEONARD 
ANDREW G. PIERCE, JR. 
FRANK E. RICHMOND 
Joun E. RousMANIERE 





John Skinner, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Tariff and Taxation 


Report of Technical Committee 


HE Technical Committee func- 

tions primarily in an advisory 
capacity to the Technical Department, 
having this as its general 
rather than the consideration of 
cific problems. Consequently, a re- 
port this committee is in the 
nature of a progress report of the 
lechnical Department. 

In the past six months the Technical 
Department has taken up several in- 
some at the request of 
members, others to secure the neces- 
sary data for other parts of the work. 
Most of these investigations are of 
such nature that they can be com- 
pleted in a comparatively short time. 
\ few, however, extend over a period 
‘f months. Because of the limited 
facilities and funds it has been found 
udvantageous to cooperate with other 
laboratories in the work on problems 
f a general nature. 


problem 


Spe- 
pe 


from 


\ estigations, 


The activities of the National Coun 
cil Committee on Standardization and 
Specifications have increased rapidly 
until now the work of this committee 
takes a considerable part of the Tech- 
nical Department's time. Specifica- 
tions for numbered duck, army duck, 
and denims have 
been approved by this committee and 
fifteen 
sideration. 


cheesecloth, wastes, 


about under 
It is the intention of the 
Federal Specifications Board to con 


tinue this work until all of the exist- 


more are con- 


ing specifications are approved. 

The Technical Secretary has 
tinued to visit as many mills as possi- 
ble familiarize the members with 
the work of the association and to find 
out in what way it be 
sistance. 


con- 


to 


may of as 


The work with other technical 


bodies such as Committee D-13 of the 


A. 'S.. FT. M. AE. S. C., American 
Marine Standards Committee and D1 
vision of Simplified Practice has 





a 


Blanchard, chairman, Techni- 


cal Committee 
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ec continue ind the results 
taine ire, we believe, of great 
value to the association. 


meveral of these 


he Textile Department of several in 


were prepared in 


t 


terested schools at the request of and 
under the general supervision of the 
department. Much of the resultant 
data are of interesting nature and may 
have some practical application. 

he Technical Section of the Year 
Book was revised and additional ref 
erence added. Articles were 
contributed regularly to the Monthly 
sulletin and supplemented whenever 
requests for additional 


tables 


information 
were received. 
Respectfully submitted, 

IF. S. BLANCHARD, Chairman 
Harry L. BaILey 
James E. Copurn 
W. O. JELLEME 
\tpert D, MILLIKEN 
Joun A. PERKINS 
ALBERT R,. PIERCI 
|. Foster SMITH 
Winturop FE, STEINBACH 
WILLIAM E. WINCHESTER 


Report on Rates and Transportation 


Committee on Rates and 


on 
Transportation, in its report t 


the spring meeting, drew attention | 


the general unsettled state of freight 


rate schedules and expressed its ap 


prehension concerning a contemplated 


reorganization of the entire freight 


rate structure of the country and the 


possible disturbing etfect 


Northeast 


upon our in 


dustry in the 


An investization of class” rates 
within the South and between the 
South and the East and the Middle 
West was completed last spring. 
The Commission has not yet handed 


down its decision in this case 


An investigation of class rates 
within Trunk Line territory and hbe- 
tween Trunk Line territory and New 


England and Central 
lreight territory on the other, is now 


Al- 


side 


m one 


being made by the Commission. 


though one of the primary purposes 
of this latter investigation is to erase 
violations of Section Four of the 
Interstate Commerce Act resulting 


from percentage increases 


during 
Federal control and subsequent down- 
ward revisions in particular districts, 
it is believed that 


veneral levels in 


some districts may be considerably 


advanced. Violations of Section 


Act, 
{or 


Four of the Interstate ( 


wl 


ommerce 
ich relates to higher charges 
shorter than for longer distance 


may be relieved by either advancing 


rates to more distant points or re 
ducing rates to intermediate points. 
The former is the usual method em 
ployed by the carrier. 

Both of these investigations are 
very important to our industry. A 
decision in either case which pro- 


duces a marked disturbance } 


“bi in the 

> f ht + + hit ’ 
present freight rate relationship on 
cotton and cotton goods between com 
petitive manufacturing centers and 
common markets, will produce a 


change in the general flow of trade 


from one center to the other. 


hose of members with inter- 


Iludson 


oul 


ests east of the River are 


very liable to be particularly and 


versely affected. 


It has been stated many times that 


some of the railroads east of th 
Hudson River require a_ greater 
revenue than their present earnings 


to provide adequate and prompt serv 





D. L. Taylor, chairman, Committee 
on Rates and Transportation 


New England de 
her industrial 
position and permit a continuous ac 
t 


ivity of 


; ‘ tact 
lee, upon whicn 


to maintain 


] 
enas 


her population. 


Freight Rates Revenue 


Some of the 


members of your com 
mittee are doubtful of the necessiry 
for increasing freight rates to secure 
vreater net revenues 
the volume 
of fuels, materials and products mov 


ing into New 


The operating 


revenues from immense 


and away from the 
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interest tor 


1¢ transit 


Improvement 
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] irce Void to he Filled 


Workers and Stoekholders 


me 
ion it 1 
furthe 


have our worker 
ne run, been unabl 
money to live com 

ive been constant 


uplete shutdowns 


iv incom 


Sometime 


our members aski 
to send in the number < 

workers based on full time schedul 
the number of spindles, and the num 


stockholders. The results 
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hedule 


e num 
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may surprise many for with 12,57@- 
122 spindles reporting the total num- 
ber of employees was 149,132 and of 
stockholders 60,821. The average 
stockholding was only 52 shares per 
holder. There are two stockholders 
for every five workers in the mills 
and this ratio holds nearly true in a 
is but 
fair to state that undoubtedly there 
is some duplication in that one stock- 
holder may hold shares in two or 
even more mills. However, with due 
allowance for this f results 


great majority of cases. It 


fact the 
go to prove absolutely fhat the cot- 
ton mills of New England are owned 
by a very large number of our own 
citizens who acquired the stock 
through years of saving small sums 
and who depend on the dividends in 
a great many cases for their daily 
bread and butter. Many of these 
stockholders. are former workers in 
mills who so invested their savings 
to support them during their old age. 
Almost all of these thousands and 
thousands of stockholders are New 
Englanders. They represent in one 
group the thrift, caution, steadiness 
and courage which have built up New 
England. We as managers of these 
corporations, must do our part to be 
fair to them. Our workers and our 
legislators must consider them be- 
cause it is their savings that have 
made possible the great mills which, 
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in turn, make possible the opportu- 
nity to work, 
Must Reduce Unit Cost 

It is unnecessary for me to repeat 
what I have said in previous speeches, 
that New England is an ideal cotton 
manufacturing locality, that its cli- 
matic and nearness to 
market are unsurpassable and that its 
disadvantages can be overcome 
through the combined efforts of man- 
agements, workers, and the stock- 
holders who are the public. Each one 
of these three great groups must look 
squarely at the facts and neither mini- 
mize our difficulties nor magnify them 
unduly. It should be obvious that not 
for many years can we depend on 
national labor laws to compel other 
states to follow us. The recent refer- 
endum vote on the Child Labor Bill 
would show that the temper of the 
people is against national legislation 
of this type. Rather, we must adjust 
ourselves to the facts as they are and 
all of us work a little harder to the 
end that our products can compete 
more successfully and that our mills 
may run six days a week instead of 
two or three. Our cost per unit must 
in various ways be reduced so that the 
weekly earnings of workers, stock 
holders, and management can never 
again sink to the low point of the past 
year and so that no more Massachu 
setts mills will be picked up and 
bodily to other locations 


advantages 


7 } 
moved 


Report of Secretary 


By H. C. 


* is generally agreed that the pe- 

riod covered by this report, from 
May 1, 1924 to date, has been one of 
the most trying in every way through 
which the industry has passed since 
1850. The following is an excerpt 
from an article which appeared in the 
Scientific American of Dec. 7, 1850. 
It reads as if it were written for the 
period just now closing. 

“More than once we have thrilled 
at seeing a millstone in some lovely 
vale lying silent and broken amid the 
debris of the once busy mill. The 
once busy wheel, which gave motion 
to thousands of spindles and hundreds 
of shuttles, stands gloomy and mo- 
tionless, like a worn-out war-steed. 
There are many deserted Oriental 
cities which have no doubt been de- 
populated by war, famine, and _ pes- 
tilence; these have their counterparts 
in our suspended factories and noise- 
less mills. 

‘No more the spindle twirls the 

slender thread. 

No more the shuttle flies to win 

the worker's bread.’ 
“From Rhode Island, that busy cot- 
m cloth-making hive, we learn that 
bout 70 factories have stopped; from 
Lowell and our eastern manufactur- 
ng villages we hear the same omi- 
nous reports. In Maryland, in the 
Patapsco Valley, ‘silence reigns’ and 
even from the sunny South we hear 
f depression and suspension of man- 
ifacturing operations. From East, 
Vest, North and South ‘the times are 
vad, the cotton manufacturers say,’ 
ind they say so truly. 

“There have been too many of our 
factories engaged in making coarse 
otton goods. Coarse goods can be 


Meseri e 

manufactured cheaper at the 

and with a great number of factories 

now in operation in Georgia, Alabama, 

Tennessee, South Carolina and som 

other States, how can it be expected 

that our northern manufacturers can 
long keep the field against them 
they cannot do it. There is one rem- 
edy which we would suggest, that is, 
to go into the manufacture of finer 
fabrics, give your cotton more labor, 
employ more skill and spend more for 
fine machinery. If you do not take 
our advice, there is a brave chance 
for you to lose all your machinery, 
factories and all.” 

The general lack of business has 
afforded an opportunity to many ex- 
ecutives to make a thorough study 
of manufacturing and trade condi- 
tions and some of the difficulties con- 
fronted have given rise to the in- 
tensely practical program which the 
committee presents at this meeting. 

Under these exceptional conditions 
the secretary’s office has been given 
a most excellent opportunity to prove 
its worth. Requests, often of an un- 
usual nature, for information not 
readily obtainable, have been received 
and, in due time, answered. 

The membership of the associa- 
tion, with surprisingly few exceptions, 
has been intensely loyal, the with- 
drawals being hardly above normal 
and the number of new members 
nearly up to the usual quota. The 
secretary’s office cooperates with the 
Membership Committee whose report 
appears in its proper place. Suffice 
it to say that since the spring meet- 
ing there have been 22 new members 


South, 


WORLD 


—10 active, 8 associate, 2 sustaining 
and 2 life. The membership of the 
association today is 999. There are 
also 6 applications for membership— 
3 active, I associate and 2 sustaining 

-awaiting the action of the Board 
ot Government. 


Technical Department 
The work of this department is 
taken up somewhat in detail for the 
reason that it has developed more 
rapidly in the last six months than 
heretofore. 
Investigations 

Several investigations for members 
have been undertaken, most of them 
of such nature that they could be 
completed within a few weeks’ time. 
One investigation has now been under 
way for four months and will prob- 
ably not be completed for several 





H. C. Meserve, Secretary, N. A. C. M. 


Other 
1ature have been insti- 
gated by the department to supply 
the necessary information for work 
on physical measurements of yarns 
and fabrics. It has been found that 
in this class of work it is better to 
cooperate with one or more technical 
laboratories as the facilities of the 
association are that it is not 
possible to handle them within a rea- 
sonable length of time. We also co- 
operated with the technical schools in 
suggesting subjects for 


months more investigations 


of a general 


such 


theses. 
Specifications 

The interest shown by the members 

work of the 

Committee on 


Specificatior S 


of the association in the 
National 
Standardization 
continues to 
many are 
committee. 


Council 
and 
increase and a great 
now cooperating with the 
Several specifications 
have been completed and about 15 are 
now in various stages of completion. 
The principal difficulty in this work 
is interesting manufacturers who 
have not previously had any connec 
tion with the committee. A new ac- 
tivity under the direction of this com- 
mittee is the work of the American 
Marine Standards Committee to 
standardize as far as possible the 
supplies and equipment of the mer- 


chant marines. At the present time 
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steps are being taken to eliminate un- 
necessary variations in dimensions 
and as new ships are constructed the 
committee hopes to ultimately elimi- 
nate the wide variation in construc- 
tion details which necessitates the 
carrying as standard a 
odd sizes under present conditions 
Committee D-13 

The work of Committee D-13 
tinues to be of importance and inter 
est to the cotton manufacturers and 
the results obtained by cooperating 
with this committee have been bene- 
ficial to 





I +} the » Sa ntauear “A 
pth the manutacture ind 


the consumer. This committee and 
the Federal Specifications Board have 
agreed on the essential details of test 
methods so that it is hoped ultimately 
that the whole industry will be using 
the same test methods 
way eliminate a great 


fusion which now exists, principally 


and in 


deal ot con- 


fabrics trade 
Simplification 
lhe simplification of blanket-size 


in the mechanical 


program has been completed and wil! 


gradually be put into effect This 
provides for the elimination of about 
75% of the stock sizes the manufa 

turers have been making in the past, 


1 
} } 


ut does not apply to individual or- 


lers tor special blankets for such 
things as steamship and pullman use 
ere e quantity of the business 
warrants the making of spe 
Routine Testing 
\I ny ot the members 
Vall lar ¢ to ive t i 
onduct some i t ( 
) em and this way ge 
Nased report ot tests n ade 
etermined condition 
; ; : 
Publications 
lhe Technical Department has con- 


tributed to the Monthly Bulletin and 
it is felt that the subjects chosen have 
been of interest to at some of 
the members as more responses have 
been obtained than at 
the past. 


least 


any time in 
The Technical Section of the Year 
Book was expanded somewhat al- 
though the number of pages is only 
a few this year due to the 
dropping out of material considered 
to be obsolete. It would be of dis- 
tinct advantage in collecting infor- 
mation for the Bulletin and Year 
Book if the manufacturers and mem- 
bers would give us their 
and criticisms on the 
mitted and the lack of material o 


the subjects of interest to thet 


more 


comment 
material sub 


The Technical Secretary ha 
spoken on 


tandardization and simpl: 


fication of specifications. 


Statistical Departmen 


The Statistical tment 


Depar 1eT 


eloped the plan suggested 


. 1 
statistical 


further de) 

Committee of 

leavoring to find out iust what f 

ind figures would be of interest and 

therefore helpful to our members 

The Year Book, 
] 


several months 


which has now for 
been in \ mur h in ls 
has been edited with unusual care 
and some important changes made 
The report of the Statistical Commit- 
tee which appears elsewhere is 
the result of the work 


also 


this 


done in 
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e department has cooperat- 


e Stati 


Committee of 


1 
stical 


Council ot Am 


rican 


vhich 
with 
peed. One 
elopments during 
msideration was 
the 


Industries 


report from 
r and 
on “Company 
Owned or 
Manu- 
ap- 
for 
com- 


ssachusetts 
lextile 
report, which 
Bulletin 
vely showed that 
was still practiced out- 
» cities in Massachusetts 
than 
he rental charges, as 
report, compare 
ith any other section of 


our 


rger extent many 


this 


and the conveniences sup 
lly up to the best stand- 
Bulletin 


tin of the association con- 
lines 
Original 
all the 
the 
ra copies which fol- 


ctically the same 
the year 
t ke nearly 
may judge by 
our members are re- 
information 
Committees 
mmittees of the association 
a quiescent state during 
er months, but their reports 


consider- 


iave been 

the sumn 

presented elsewhere show 
ible activity 

Board of Government 

The Beard ot 


regularly, except during 


Government has met 
i July and 
August. with a good attendance at 
Aside from the routine 


» ] 
Board, 


able, a great 


ill meetings. 
which is consider 


has 


work ot the 
deal of attention 
conditions in the 


\morv 


important 


been given t the 


industry President has 


spoke! -tore 
bodies at ‘t result a broader 
ct nditions ob 


has been mani 


New England Week 


h 


iation through its 


hers cooperated tot 


ke f land Week a su 


hat we 


1djyacent 
Imports 


importation ot 
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ton goods has somewhat lessened 
(although the September figures show 
an increase) but the conditions which 
made possible this inroad on our in- 
dustry have not been removed. It is 
to be hoped that the Tariff Commis- 
ils which have re- 
importations and 
i shall 


pursuit of their 


' 
1i0n may see tne ev 
— ‘ 

llted trom these 


ly which 


sé a reme protect 
tile workers in the 
ocation 
General Interest in the Industry 
The interest in industry has 
the 
Associated 
Massachusetts, Orra L. 
n “New England’s Industrial 
Mr takes a very 
ptimistic future of the 
textile industry in New England, and 
while frankly discussing certain ad- 
vantages which are for the present to 
be found in the South, he believes 
that the prosperity of the textile in- 
dustry in the North will long con- 


manifested in the report ot 
manager Of tne 


ries of 


stone 


. se 
view Of tne 


tinue. 
Another “Report on the Cotton 
Industry of New England” has just 
been finished and is about to be pub- 
lished by the Chamber of 
Commerce. This is comprehensive in 
and presents the subject 
under such topics as “Old New Eng- 
land and the New South,” “Our Raw 
Material,” ‘““New England and South 
ern Labor,” “Other New England and 
Southern Comparisons,” “New Eng- 
Response to Southern 
petition,” and “Conclusions.” 
port frankly discusses the mill situ 
ation, makes certain suggestions as to 
managment and cooperation and 
places the whole situation on a strictly 
While it is analyti- 

cal in its character, it is thoroughly 
reading and accompanied 


Joston 


its scope 


land’s Com 


The re 


competitive basis. 


by 


rot rd 


many charts, some of them specially 
prepared. 

The arousing of general interest in 
the textile situation as suggested by 
these reports is another one of the 
hopeful signs which point to the main- 
tenance of the supremacy of the 
North in our industry. 

The new offices of the association 
adequately fulfill our needs and bring 
forth favorable comments from many 
visitors. Since June 1, when we 
moved in, we have had over 300 visi- 
Please remember that we have 
opportunity for all our 
visiting members to use the offices for 


tors. 
an excellent 
appointments and we can place a 
stenographer at your disposal. 

Our library is rapidly assuming 
shape and many of our members use 

frequently. The secretary feels that 
it is one of the important privileges 
of membership to use the facilities of 
this office. 

A few of our members take regular 
advantage of the fact that we con- 
stantly receive the latest reports on 
manufacturing conditions in our in- 
dustry from all over the world. 
China, Japan, India, as well as the 
European countries, contribute to this 
information. As members of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board we have a complete file, in- 
cluding the latest reports, on hand 
and their complete list of charts 
which we are glad to loan to our 
members for special purposes. 

We humbly confess that we do not 
“know it all” and we readily admit 
that we actually know very little, 
BUT we do know how to get the 
information which we do not possess 
promptly and with reasonable ac- 
curacy, and it is our joy to serve you. 


Pres. Butler’s Banquet Address 


Vorgan Butler 


By 


The Na- 
Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and Guests :—First of 
all, | thank you for the great honor 
conferred upon 
me your president for the 
coming year It is to be regrette:l 
that neither Mr. Durfee nor Mr. 
Skinner, who so ably served as vice- 
presidents with Mr. Amory, felt they 
could the presidency. We 
must always be indebted to them for 
the great amount of time and interest 
thev have given the Association. 
Under the 
\morv the 


Members of 


F'! LLOW 


ional 


vou have me by 


electing 


accept 


administration of Mr. 
has had an 
The member- 
increased: the attendance at 
than 
become 
more useful to its members; the pub 
lic has come to recognize us as an 
truly representative 
the cotton textile industry. 
Increased 
Our 


established 


\ssociation 
unusual development 
ship has 
larger 
has 


the meetings has been 


ever: the \ssociation 


\ssociation of 
Association Service 
Mr has 
new of the 
So Street. 
every 
affecting our indus- 


secretary, Meserve, 
the 


Association it 


offices 
Federal 


Under his direction almost 


published word 
} 


trv, and a great deal of information 


not published, is being collected, di- 
gested, and made use of or filed for 
reference. Close relations have been 
established with almost all the organ- 
izations directly or indirectly active 
in matters affecting our industry. A 
thoroughly efficient statistical depart- 
ment is in operation. An excellent 
library of technical works has been 
collected. The technical section is 
very active and successful in meeting 
the demands of the members. When- 
ever you want any information about 
crops, tariffs, rates of wages anv- 
where in the world, world markets 
or prices for cloth or yarn—any in- 
formation to do with our business— 
the office can supply it. If you want 
any tests made of materials used in 
manufacture of your product, or 
chemical analyses, or any technical 
question answered, the Technical 
Section can serve you. A_ goodly 
number of our membership have 
found the office extremely useful and 
use it repeatedly. It should be used 
freely by all. 
Must Stabilize Cotton Market 
Several situations have developed 
which will demand our attention dur- 
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ing the coming winter. For the past 
two years especially we have strug- 
gled with a cotton market that has 
been amazingly unstable. Fluctua- 
tions have been so wide, so fast, so 
unreasonable, that the markets for 
our products have been utterly d 

moralized and stagnant for conside: 
able intervals. Stability of the cot 
ton market is essential to the success 
ful conduct of business. The 
customs of marketing 
No 
panacea can be compounded overnight 
to cure a condition that has been ce 
for But, working 
with other organizations, and with all 
those who have an interest in the 
marketing of cotton, we propose to 
discover why the cotton market ha: 
been so unreasonably erratic and to 
discover some sensible course of ac- 
tion that will tend to stabilize it. The 
cotton future markets of this country 
have been in the past. and should 
again be, a stabilizing factor capable 
of legitimate help to the industr: 
Our Association can properly use it 
influence to restore this condition. 


our 
and methods 


cotton are varied and complex. 


veloping years. 


End of Depression in Sight 
Cotton 
world 


textile manufacturing the 
over has been difficult, de 
pressed and, on the whole, unprofit 
able since 1920. Most of the mill 
in England for months past have 
been deliberately, by agreement 
working twenty-six and one _ hal! 
hours per week. On the continen 
short time, part capacity operation 
has been the rule. The resulting 
hardship to the workers and invest 
ors in mill securities has been more 
severe than any condition we in this 
country have even approached or 
feared. We in New England have 
felt the depression keenly, but not 
keenly as it has been felt in othe 
parts of the world. On the contrary 
we have a great deal to be thankfw! 
for. The end of the depression is ‘n 
sight. We have the greatest marke: 
for our product in our own country 
and, as proven by statistics of pri 
duction and consumption, a marke: 
that is large enough to consume 
under normal conditions all that our 
mills can produce. Consumers the 
country over have been economizinz 
on cotton goods. The retailer has 
been saving overhead by buying from 
hand to mouth. The distributor has 
been doing exactly the same thing 
We know stocks of goods at the mil’: 
are relatively small. When the mil! 
are called on to fill the void, and kee: 
it filled, then we shall be profitably 
busy unless the goods are supplie 
by foreign manufacturers who c 
produce at less cost on account 
longer hours of operation and f 
lower wage scales. 


Inadequate Cotton Goods Taritf 
Wages paid in Great Britain 
May, 1924, were less than one-hal 
in Germany about one-third, tho 
paid in our eastern mills accordi: 
to reliable international statistics. 


We have demonstrated on mar 
occasions that we, as mill manager 
are content to pay wages that 
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fair and proper; that we desire to 
maintain a high standard of living, 
the American standard of living, for 
our employees. We know cotton 
cost is practically the same the world 
over; we know our mills are fully 
as efficient, or more efficient, than 
any in the world; we know that, by 
and large, the only large element of 
that is not on an equal basis or 
lower basis with the rest of the world 
is the cost of labor. We know 
equally well that if we do not main- 
tain wages comparable with those 
paid in other industries in this coun- 
try our business will not prosper. 
Therefore, we must use our best ef- 
forts to see that an adequate protec- 
tive tariff is maintained to protect 
our employes and to protect our in- 
vestments. Under the present tariff 
we have witnessed the greatest vol- 
ume of cotton textile imports ever 
known in the history of this country. 
Every of these goods could 
have been made in this country. It 
is proper and fitting that this asso- 
ciation urge, through the channels 
already provided by law, such a revi- 
sion of the cotton schedule as _ will 
give necessary protection to the men 
and women engaged in and interested 
in the industry. 
Make Public Acquainted 

There has been a great deal of mis- 
representation of our industry broad- 
cast throughout the United States. 
We have read magazine articles de- 
scribing the horrible conditions with- 
in our mills—the screech of the 
speeders, the deafening roar of the 
looms, and similar “bunk.” We 
that our mill conditions are 
good: that mill workers are healthy, 
happy. better paid than anywhere 
else in the world, and live well: that 
actually more consideration is given 
the welfare of the worker than in any 
other large industrv. 

We know our mills are clean. well 
lighted sanitary, and equipped 
with the most efficient of modern 
machinery. We know that thev are 
very much under-capitalized, that re- 
placements and enlargements have 
come from earnings saved over many 
years. We know they are carefully 
and conservatively managed. We 
know that they merit the confidence 
of investors in their securities. We 
know that the cotton textile business 
in New England has been as profit- 
able as the textile business in any 
part of the world, and that it will 
continue to be. 

We in the business of manu factur- 
ing textiles necessarily are familiar 
with the business. We are so famil- 
iar with it that we assume the coun- 
try at large is familiar with it. As 
a matter of fact, we have been so 
busy with our own affairs that we 
never have stopped to inform the 
public about our industry. There is 
no other large industry about which 
the public know so little. We cannot 
expect to have the consideration and 
the support of the country at large 
unless we are willing to make a real 
effort to inform the country of our 
industry as it is today. 


cost 
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know 
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Trade Commission’s Cotton Report 


By C. B. Howard* 


FEEL honored in having been 

asked to address you today upon 
a subject which to my mind is prob- 
ably the most important upon the 
agenda of this meeting. It is im- 
portant to you, in that it affects vitally 
the proper conservation and safe con- 
duct of your business and_ the 
financial results of your operations. 
It is of the utmost importance to the 
cotton trade of the world, and to 
the cotton growers of America, be 
cause of the effect upon the safe and 
economical distribution of cotton 
through the medium of cotton mer- 
chants, and upon the prices secured 
by the grower for his product. 

This report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the cotton trade was 
made under authority of a Senate 
resolution, requiring the commission 
to make a thorough investigation and 
submit a report of its findings. I 
wish to say that their report is a 
most comprehensive, exhaustive, 
thorough and enlightening study of 
the cotton trade, and especially as to 
the operations of the future contract 
markets of New York and New Or- 
leans and their effect upon hedging, 
upon call contracts, and the relation 
between futures and spot cotton. I 
have been in the cotton business all 
my life, and my hat is off to the com- 
mission, and to the members of its 
staff who assisted in the preparation 
of this report, for the thorough 
knowledge of the subject shown, and 
the unbiased and clear, logical man- 
ner in which they have considered and 
weighed the arguments for and 
against the various phases of these 
intricate and knotty problems. 

I attended the three days’ hearing 
before the commission in Washing- 
ton last November. I have studied 
their report, a pamphlet of 280 pages; 
and what I have to say to you today 
on this subject is the result of care- 
ful consideration, of thought and of 
experience. 


Functions of Cotton Exchanges 

Now, what is a cotton exchange, 
and what is the reason, or reasons, 
for its existence? A cotton exchange 
is a central mart, where buyers and 
sellers of cotton the world over can 
instantly come into contact with each 
other and do their trading. The New 
York and New Orleans cotton ex- 
changes, however, are not intended 
for trading in spot cotton, but for 
future contract transactions; that ic, 
for buying and selling hedges as a 
safeguard or insurance against loss 
upon spot cotton transactions. It fol- 
lows, therefore, as a corollary that 
the object of future trading upon an 
exchange is that it should furnish 
a reasonably safe hedge against loss 
to cotton merchants, mills and others 
interested in cotton. If the rules and 
regulations governing trading on the 


* General Sales Manager, American 


Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, Memphis, Tenn 


New York and New Orleans ex 
changes are such that hedges do not 
provide reasonably safe 
and if such rules and regulations 
cannot be, or will not be, changed 


protection, 


so as to function properly and give 
the necessary protection, then the ex- 
changes instead of serving 


a useful 
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Howard, who spoke before the 


N. A. C. M. 


purpose are a costly hindrance to the 
trade and should be abolished. 
Unsatisfactory Hedges 

For the past several years the 
futures markets, and especially New 
York, have not furnished a safe or 
satisfactory hedge. It is unneces- 
sary for us to attempt to prove this 
assertion, for every cotton merchant 
and every cotton mill knows it to be 
a fact, just as they know their “A. B. 
C.’s” and that “two and two make 
four,” and many of them know it to 
their financial sorrow. Is there any 
sound, common-sense, commercial or 
economic reason, why cotton de- 
livered New York December 31st 
should bring one or two cents 
per pound more than cotton delivered 
the following day—January 1st—and 
yet you have all seen this happen 
month after month, time and again. 

What is a so-called “hedge” worth 
to a merchant who buys spot cottcn 
and has to sell a deferred position at 
a big discount under the value of 
his cotton? What is it worth to you 
spinners, when you buy “on call,” 
based upon a certain month, and see 
that month forced to a big premium, 
while the latter months go to a large 
discount? Reasons are given for 
such anomalies which do not satisfy, 
and at least do not correct the evil, 
nor prevent the losses. I am satisfied 
in my own mind that these conditions 
arise partly from the rules and reg- 
ulations under which the New York 
exchange operates, and partly from 
manipulation made possible by these 
rules and regulations. I speak 
of New York particularly, because 
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these evils are not so marked in New 
Orleans; and the extent to which 
they do prevail there appears to be 
largely because of a rather forced 
following of New York as the larger 
and more governing market. 
Stop Manipulation by Legislation 
You cannot stop manipulation as 
long as the rules, regulations and con- 
ditions of future trading are favor- 
able to such a state of affairs. In 
that future trading in New 
York shall fulfill its primary object, 


order 


and become a reasonably safe hedging 
proposition, the rules and methods 
of business there must be changed. | 
am probably about as much opposed 
anyone to too much government 
in business, but I believe the only way 
you will ever get these necessary 
changes is through legislation. | 
have watched the New York ex- 
change for a great many years. I have 
seen many corners, squeezes, manip- 
ulations, rigging of grade differences, 
etc. I have also seen efforts by a 
minority of exchange members to 
change such conditions and provide 
fairer treatment for the outside cot- 
ton trade, merchants, mills and others 
who dealt upon the exchange; but 
there have always been influences 
sufficiently powerful to cause the re- 
jection of proposed reforms. Better- 
ment of rules and methods in New 
York heretofore have been chiefly 
through Congressional legislation; 
and there, in my opinion, is where 
you will have to seek relief in this 
instance. Speaking of exchange rules 
and regulations, the commission says: 
“It appears to be necessary to add 
that the exchanges have paid a great 
deal of attention to the interests of 
their own members in this respect 
and comparatively little to the rights 
and interests of customers as such.” 

I believe that every recommenda- 
tion made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions, inures to your benefit, and 
to the benefit of the cotton trade at 
large, and to the benefit of the cotton 
grower, in that it would cause a more 
reasonable and stable relation be- 
tween futures and spots; and until 
we can have a proper and _ stable 
parity between futures and spots, the 
exchanges are failing in the purpose 
for which they have a right to exist, 
and hedging by merchants and by 
mills is unnecessarily dangerous and 
is of small value. 


as 


Southern Deliveries 
The most important of the com- 
mission’s recommendations relates to 
delivery at southern points against 
New York contracts. This has been 
proposed and discussed for twenty 
years; but, Mark Twain said 
about the weather: “Everybody is al- 
ways talking about the weather, but 
nobody ever does anything about it,” 
so with “southern delivery,” com- 
mittees have been appointed from 
time to time, and the proposal talked 
about for twenty years, but nothing 

has ever been done about it. 
Why should cotton be forced out of 
natural channel of movement 


as 


its 
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from farm to mill, and delivered in 
New York at heavy extra expense, 
instead of being delivered at natural 
spot markets? New York is not 

spot market, and is omitted from the 
list of spot markets recognized by the 
Department of Agriculture. The 
differences of 
New York not 
considered by the Department in 


fixing the 


prices and grade spot 


business done in are 
pee 
differences between grades 
are to apply on cotton delivered 
ntracts in New York 


differences of ten south 


Instead, 
VveTave 


spot markets are used more 


as 
actual 
mercial values and differences. Wheat 


ly representing com 
futures, as the commission points out, 
traded in at Winnipeg; but de- 
are made at Port Arthur 
Williams, hundreds of miles 
Winnipeg 


are 
liverie 
and Ft 
from 


establishing 


Chicazo is now 
an exchange for trading 
in future contracts, but deliveries are 


to be made in Houston and Galves 
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le ser degree st! iined, 
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hundreds ot 


if bales of tenderable cot 


ton in New 
bales 


in forty-eight hours; and yet, 


Orleans warehouses, and 


a million which could be put 
there 
there is two or three times as much 
cotton tendered in New York as there 
What is the rea- 
Because in New Or 
spot 
market, where it is worth the price, 


is in New Orleans. 
son for this? 


leans cotton tendered is in a 
and tenders are quickly taken; while 
in New York, the buyer who takes 
cotton on contracts gets it at a cost 
and at a point where it is worth rela- 
tively than it is in the South 
In what does this result? Why, we 
see it every year; October has just 


less 


been put a cent over December, and 
two hundred thousand bales attracted 
to New York. Now, with this huge 
the will 


bludgeon, 


stock, owners use it as a 
to depress any month they 
ay have sold heavily, 


run 


and buyers 
trom deliveries rather than 
like New 
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Would Eliminate N. Y. Deliveries 
Not only should deliveries be made 

in the South, against futures traded 


in on the New York Exchange: but 
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no deliveries should be allowed to be 
made in New York. As before stated, 
it is forcing cotton out of its natural 
freight channel, at an unnecessary 
expense and besides, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to adopt a proper dif- 
ferential between New York and 
deliveries which would at- 
tain the end we seek, and that is a 
fair and relation 

futures spot cotton. | 
that some of you might object 
on the ’ 


southern 
correct between 
and can 
to this, 
ground that you would be at 


see 


a disadvantage should you at some 
time desire to deliver cotton from 
your mills against your short con 
tracts. If Norfolk was one of the dk 
livery points, this objection would be 
practically overcome. 

However, southern deliveries would 
be to your advantage even if you wer: 
entirely unable to make deliveries 
upon contracts. You never deliver 
anyway except at long intervals an.J 
under most unusual conditions. 
Southern deliveries would so correct 
the conditions that corners and 
squeezes would no longer occur, and 
there would be no necessity for you 
in self protection to deliver on con 
tracts the cotton you had bought fo1 
pinning purposes. Year in and year 
out, however, your hedges and your 

11 


‘all purchases would bear a 
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fair re 
tion to spot cotton, your call mont’ 
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positions, and 
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be to 


of mind 
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would you in 


lendering upon New York co 
tracts is not only expensive, but much 
time is required to get the cotton 
there, have it certificated, etc. All of 
this plays into the hands of manipula 
tors 

The Commission also, in referring 
to the discounts on the more distant 
months, states: “the conclusion seems 
warranted that the adoption § of 
southern warehouse delivery should 
improve the discount situation con 
siderably, certainly at New York, an 
vossibly also at New Orleans.” 


Grade Differences 


Probably the next most important 
thing in maintaining a proper parity 
between futures and spots is that dif- 
ferences between used in 
future contracts should 
represent true commercial differences. 
There is much room for improvement 
in this quota- 
tions of ten southern spot markets are 
used in obtaining t 
Beau 


ides, ©) 


grades 
delive ries on 


respect The average 


he differences be- 
settle- 
on New 
ten markets 
of securing 


regarding sales and grade 


tween 21 % used in 


ment ot cotton delivered 


ct a 
York contracts. These 
have different methods 


Information 
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ditterences. Some are evidently very 
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inefficient ; and an evidence 
l l that last November 
‘r, the very middle of the 
these ten spot markets 
Variation between them- 
selves in the of Strict 
Low Middling of from fifty to one 
hundred points, and of Low Middling 


busy season, 
showed a 


differences 


from fifty to one hundred and twenty- 
five points. In other words, taking 
Middling as the basis grade, the dif- 
ferent markets quoted Strict Low 
Middling anywhere from 100 to 200 
points off, and Low Middling any- 
where from 225 to 350 off, these dis- 
crepancies being on the same day, and 
day after day for several weeks. A 
better system of securing quotations 
of correct commercial differences be- 
tween grades must be devised, else 
grade differences used in settlement 
of deliveries on New York contracts 
will not represent true grade values, 
and the proper and necessary fair 
relation between futures and spots is 
not maintained. 


Unwarranted Variations 
While by far the greatest need of 
reform is in the New York rules, 
still New Orleans has shown in the 
past that she was perfectly willing 
to flirt with manipulation if the op- 
portunity presented or could be 
brought about. Being a large south- 
ern spot market, however, the oppor- 
tunities are much more limited; and 
if southern deliveries were permitted, 
many of the present difficulties of the 
New York contract would be obviated. 
New Orleans might explain, for in- 
stance, whv it was that on November 
20th last her “off” on Strict Low 
Middling was less than the average of 
the ten markets: while, 
November 22nd to December 12th 
“offs” Middling 
Middling were respectively 
average of 
ten spot markets of 138 and 275. 


from 
her 
and 
200 
the 
Her 
Middling 


of Low 


spot 
on Strict Low 
I Ow 
and 


350, versus an 


Strict Low 
were 50 to 100 points, and 
Middling 50 to 125 points, greater 
discount from Middling than the 
other nine spot markets. I under- 
stand there is a story behind this. 

The suggests, and I 
think the suggestion quite a proper 
one, that average differences might 
more truly represent commercial val- 
ues by weighting grade differences 
with the amount of each grade ac- 
tually traded in on each of the ten 
quoting markets. 


lifferences of 


commission 


Contiguous Grades 

I am not in favor of tightening of 
the future contract and making grade 
deliveries such that the mill can take 
up cotton for spinning purposes. The 
contract markets are not intended for 
that purpose, and should not be. They 
are for hedging purposes, purely and 
simply. A spinner must have cotton 
of even-running grade, of a certain 
staple, character, etc., and he will and 
should have to buy from merchants 
or the co-operatives his special re 
quirements. the future 
a mill could secure 
running grade and 
staple, would absolutely eliminate the 
value of an for hedging 
purposes. And, on this same line of 
reasoning, | not with the 
commission’s idea of contiguous grade 
deliveries. 


To 
so that 
even 


change 
mntract, 


here his 
exchange 


do agree 


\ll of the present deliverable grades 
are easily merchantable, which is as 
it should be, and any merchant who 
takes up cotton on contracts can 
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readily dispose of any of them. Any 
merchant who wishes to take delivery 
on contracts at all will be prepared to 
take a sufficient quantity to have 
enough of each grade delivered to 
make a marketable lot. There are 
only about ten grades deliverable. I 
believe that to force delivery of con- 
tiguous grades would put quite a 
burden upon the deliverer; yet at the 
same time be of very little benefit to 
the receiver, and would have a tend- 
ency to put futures at a higher parity 
with spots, than warranted by normal 
and proper trade conditions, thus 
interfering with the safety of hedges. 

Grades Eligible for Delivery 

I believe the commission is right in 
recommending that present grades 
deliverable on contracts remain as 
they are. In the past, when very low 
grades were deliverable, it resulted in 
a large stock of “junk” accumulating 
in New York, which nobody wished 
to accept on tenders, with the result 
that manipulation was facilitated, and 
it is within the memory of many of 
you how this situation was taken ad- 
vantage of. On the other hand, to 
restrict the delivery to too few grades, 
would in the opposite way have a 
similarly adverse effect, by making it 
difficult in some seasons for the seller 
to find the proper cotton to deliver 
against his sales. 

Default in Delivery 

The rules covering default in 
delivery are entirely too stringent, and 
lend themselves far too much to 
squeezes and corners. It is of course 
entirely proper, where a seller fails to 
deliver within the specified time, that 
he should be penalized; but the pen- 
alty should be within reason, and we 
should make the punishment fit the 
crime. It is not business common 
sense for rules to prevail which can 
force cotton for delivery December 
3Ist one or two cents above cotton 
deliverable January Ist, one day later, 
yet we continually see that occur. 

The commission states that: “The 
results of the commission’s inquiry 
show that such rules and regulations 
are inadequate to prevent manipula 
lation of futures.” Also, “In one im- 
portant respect the rules of the two 
large exchanges dealing in futures, 
New York and New Orleans, are of 
considerable assistance to a specu 
lator attempting to corner the market 
or squeeze the shorts.” 


Reporting Open Trades 

The future exchanges should be 
intended for the benefit of those who 
trade in them, and not for the benefit 
of a clique who may have inside in 
formation what is going on 
Everyone should be upon an equal 
footing. Therefore, the trading that 
goes on should be as open to t 


of 


he pub 
lic as it is to the brokers who execut 
your orders, or to an inside clique 
which has special sources of infor- 
mation. The total open trades in each 
active month should be published to 
the world, so that, if manipulation in 
any special month is indicated, you 
will be able to avoid putting your 
hedge in that month. 

I cannot see where it 


sub- 
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serve any useful purpose to reduce the 
trading unit below 100 B/C. Cotton 
is generally traded in,.the world over, 
in units of 100 B/C. A change would 
be of no advantage to you, as a mill 
seldom buys less than 100 bales; and, 
if it did, would not wish to hedge it. 
Nor would you likely wish to hedge a 
sale of goods amounting to ‘ess than 
100 B/C. It would be of little use to 
a cotton merchant, who finds it abso- 
lutely impossible to keep exactly even 
on the market anyway. With a 50 
bale trading unit, he might hedge him- 
self within 25 or 30 B/C of even on 
the close of the exchange; but he 
continues buying and selling, after the 
close, and becomes long or short more 
or less before his day’s work is over. 
There is quite a value also in having 
a decimal trading unit. A car of 
compressed cotton is about 75 B/C, 
but such a unit would be awkward. 
I do not think the wishes of the chap 
who desires to speculate in small lots 
should be considered. 

I have no fight to make on cotton 
exchanges as such, or upon future 
trading. Under present conditions of 
the cotton business and of cotton 
manufacturing, I believe they are use- 
ful, and furnish a facility needed in 
the world’s textile trade. I again 
quote from the commission’s report: 
“The House Commission on <Agri- 
culture, which recommended for pass- 
age the bill enacted into the present 
law, held that hedges on the ex- 
changes were the only effective means 
then available, whereby the merchant 
or the manufacturer could avoid spec- 
ulation; that the purely speculative 
transactions which were required to 
sustain the exchanges, if free from 
manipulation, tended to © stabilize 
prices; and that the manipulation of 
prices through operations on the ex- 
changes constituted their chief abuse.” 
This, in a few words, expresses also 
my ideas. My objection is that the 
exchanges do not put into effect rules 
and regulations which will enable 
them to properly fulfill the services 
they are intended to render. The 
commission criticizes, as follows: 

“The strongest claim for a futures 
market is that it furnishes a safe 
hedge for cotton merchants. This 
the New York futures market does 
not always do. In fact, it is frequent- 
ly manipulated, its prices being 
forced out of line. It is a truism to 
say that, for some years past, the 
New York futures market has failed 
to perform satisfactorily its chief 
function.” 

Now, what do you intend to do 
about it? The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has studied the question 
thoroughly, made an exhaustive re- 
port, and now it is up to the trade 
for action. When a boy, I was taught 
that “the light by which our feet are 
guided is the lamp of experience.” In 
the light of that lamp of experience, 
I fear we cannot depend upon the 
exchanges to make the changes neces- 
sary in their rules and regulations 
which will correct the difficulties 
from which we now suffer. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in 
its report, had quite a lot to sav about 
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the co-operative cotton marketing 
associations. It quite thoroughly in- 
vestigated their theories and princi- 
ples, their practical methods, work- 
ings, operations and results; and their 
conclusions, as shown in their report, 
are very favorable to the co-opera- 
tives. 

I close, with another extract from 


the commission’s report: “The com 
mission is of the opinion that the 
co-operative marketing of cotton has 
been eminently successful thus far 
and that it is not doomed to failure 
in periods of low prices, if wisely 
managed. It is believed that thi 
movement not only zull succeed, but 
should succeed. 


Futures Recommendations 


By Byron 


HE report of the Federal Trade 

Commission on the Cotton Trade 
was made in response to a resolution 
of the United States Senate. In 
gathering the information used in 
preparing this report the commission 
consulted representatives of every 
branch of the cotton business, includ- 
ing growers, middlemen, bankers and 
spinners. 

While the report covers a wide 
range of subjects, there are several 
that are of especial importance to the 
entire trade or to cotton manu factur- 
ers in particular and I shall confine 
myself largely to them. 

In the early stages of the inquiry 
much was heard about the manipula- 
tion of the cotton futures markets 
and of excessive discounts on futures. 
Cotton spinners frequently alleged 
that the future contract was one-sided] 
in that it favored the seller and that 
future markets were useless to spin 
ners as a source of cotton since there 
was no wav in which they could pro 
cure cotton suited to their require 
ments on such markets. 

In this connection numerous plans 
for changing the grades deliverable 
on future contracts were studied bv 
the commission. These ranged from 
suggestions that the contract be 
broadened to embrace all grades of 
cotton, to the suggestion that con- 
tracts call for delivery of 
grades. 

Apparently it is not feasible to pro- 
vide for future trading in a specific 
grade contract, or in one which will 
permit all spinners to use the futures 
market as a source of supply. If it 
seems desirable, however, to take de- 
livery in an emergency, the contizuous 
grade contract, to be discussed im- 
mediately, would be very helpful to 
the buyer. The commission’s study 
of this subject of deliverable grades 
resulted in a plan for a change in the 
conditions to be met in making up a 
oo-bale contract lot, but only on the 
condition that southern deliveries on 
New York contracts be adopted. This 
provision was made because the 
change in contract would be so nar- 
row in that market that it would be 
much easier to squeeze. It is possible 
that had New York been a large spot 
market the recommendation would 
have been made regardless of southern 
deliveries. 


specific 


Contiguous Grade Clause 


The suggested change in the con- 
tract provides that the delivery on 
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each contract shall consist of not 
more than three grades of the present 
deliverable grades and, furthermore, 
that the grades delivered in each 100- 
bale lot be contiguous. To illustrate, 
delivery under the proposed contract 
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would be satisfied if low middling, 
strict low, and middling were deliv 
ered, the quantity of each being left 
to the seller. It is important to re 
member that this recommendation 
would not change the deliverable 
grades; in other words, all grades 
that are now deliverable would be still 
available for delivery, provided not 
more than three contiguous grades 
were applied on any one contract. 

The reasons for making this recom- 
mendation are as follows: First, un 
der the proposed three contiguous 
grade contract, as already indicated, 
merchants would be more willing to 
take delivery on contract and thus 
reduce the tendency to run from de- 
livery notices. In connection with this 
point, it is interesting to note that 
many small merchants in the South 
stated that they did not take up cot- 
ton on contract, because deliveries 
were made in such miscellaneous lots 
that they could not merchandise the 
cotton without hauling it to their con- 
centration point to be worked into 
their own marks. Many of these 
merchants believe that under the pro- 
posed three contiguous grade contract 
they would be able to merchandise de- 
liveries direct from the delivery point, 
since, they contend, such a contract 
would be in effect a mark. 
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A second reason for the proposed 
change in contract is that the contigu- 
ous grade plan would tend to counter- 
act, in part, the depressing effect on 
future prices of deliveries of widely 
varying grades on each contract. 
Such depression would tend to be in- 
creased with southern deliveries un- 
der the present contract. 

A third reason was that it is be- 
lieved that the proposed contract will 
greatly improve the relationship be- 
tween spot and future prices and, 
hence, the serviceability of the future 
market for hedging. 

Finally, it was believed desirable to 
offset the advantage of selection of 
delivery points which a system of 
southern deliveries would give to the 
seller, and the suggested change to the 
three contiguous grade contract would 
accomplish this result. In other 
words, southern deliveries would in- 
crease the seller’s option while the 
three contiguous grade contract would 
restrict the seller’s option. 


Southern Deliveries 


The idea of southern deliveries on 
New York contracts is not new; 
neither is the idea of a contiguous 
grade contract. Whatever novelty ex 
ists is in the combination of the two 
ideas. There is no unsurmountable 
objection to delivery on a future con 
tract elsewhere than in the market 
where the contract was executed. For 
a number of years deliveries of wheat 
on Winnipeg futures have been made 
at a point several hundred miles away. 
The Chicago Board of Trade, in plan- 
ning to open a cotton future market, 
proposes to have all deliveries made 
in the South. 

The chief reason which impelled 
the commission to recommend the 
adoption of some form of southern 
deliveries on New York future con- 
tracts was one of great importance. 
Cotton merchants, spinners, bankers, 
and growers frequently charged that 
the New York future market was 
manipulated, or “squeezed.” Such 
charges were not only frequent and 
widespread, but were made even by 
members of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

\s was the case with the problem 
of changing the contract as to deliver- 
able grades, the commission studied 
many propositions in search of a solu- 
tion for these conditions. It was ap- 
parent that some plan of facilitating 
deliveries on New York contracts was 
necessary. New York is not a spot 
cotton market. Cotton goes to that 
point chiefly to be exported or to be 
delivered on contract. The handling 
charges are high. A majority of cot- 
ton traders claim that New York is 
not a desirable place in which to have 
spot cotton—in fact, they consider it 
most undesirable. Consequently, it 
would not do to try to increase deliv- 
eries at that point. The logical solu- 
tion seemed to be to provide for deliv- 
eries in the South where cotton is 
readily available in large quantities 
and where handling costs are low. 

There are many arguments on both 
sides of this question of southern de- 


liveries. The merit or lack of merit 
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niformity 


T IS probably more difficult to secure uniformity 
in the production of textile goods than is the case 
with any other article. 


That is why we lay such stress on the uniformity of 


Quissett Yarns. They are uniform because no effort 
is spared to make them so. Every step, every machine, 
every process —— all must meet our rigid standard. 


This uniformity is passed on to our customers so that 
they in turn will be able to weave or knit this valuable 
quality into their finished product. 

Carded and Combed Cotton 

Yarns in all Numbers and 

Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peel- 

ers, Sakelarides, Pimas and 
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of some can be determined only after 
the plan has been in operation. After 
a great deal of consideration the com- 
mission concluded that the advantages 
of southern deliveries would far out- 
weigh the disadvantages and recom- 
mended that some form of southern 
delivery on New York contracts 
should be adopted. It was also 
recommended that the delivery points 
should be few in number and for the 
present be confined to seaports; that 
the delivery, inspection, and certifica- 
tion of cotton at the delivery points 
should be under rigid Government 
supervision and delivery made only 
from warehouses licensed under the 
‘ederal \Varehouse Act; and that the 
tender of cotton on futures at New 
York should be no longer permitted. 

Deliveries at ports only, at least for 
the present, was recommended be- 
‘ause it was believed that, the simpler 
the plan was, the better it would 
»perate. 


New York Deliveries 


The recommendation that the de- 
iveries of cotton on contract at New 
York be no longer permitted has 
aused considerable comment and has 
not been well received by many mem- 
vers of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. There are, however, solid 
reasons for the recommendation. In 
the first place, it is admitted by a 
majority of the trade that New York 
s an undesirable point at which to 
ave cotton, except, of course, in case 
eo The high handling 
harges at that market and the ex- 
pense of sending it there have been 
mentioned. In view of this situation 
lone it seems obvious that to permit 
leliveries at New York as well as at 
some southern port or ports would 
result in an unstable market, particu- 
larly as the time for delivery drew 
Any one desiring to depress 
the market certainly would have a 
weapon for doing so. Threats of 
tendering large quantities at New 
York where comparatively few mer- 
chants want cotton would unduly de- 
press prices. It is claimed that de- 
liveries at New York should be per- 
mitted because it is a convenient port 
from which to export cotton. It is 
very true that New York does have 
many advantages for exporters, but 
there is nothing in the recommended 
proposal for southern deliveries to 
prevent any one from using New 
York as an export point; if any mer- 
chant wished to export his cotton 
from New York he could still do so. 


Discarding 


“squeeze.” 


near. 


Objections Refuted 

Many opponents of southern ware- 
suse deliveries maintain that its 
loption would be to the disadvan- 
ge of the small concerns. They 
reason that the big merchants would 
tender huge quantities of cotton at 
e southern delivery points and that 
is would depress future prices so 
tiat these merchants could then buy 

their contracts at a profit. This 
ould be possible, it is alleged, be- 
use small merchants will be afraid 
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to take delivery. The argument takes 
too much for granted. In the first 
place, if small merchants do not take 
up cotton under southern deliveries 
the market would not be any weaker 
than it is now, for small merchants 
do not take up cotton at New York. 
Furthermore, there is no warrant for 
the assumption that small merchants 
will run from the deliveries. It is 
safer to assume that they will be more 
likely to take up cotton at the south- 
ern markets than they do at New 
York. At least, many southern mer- 
chants maintain that they would do 
so. 

The argument to the effect that 
prices will be depressed does not ap- 
peal to me, at least. These threats 
of tendering huge quantities seem 
weak. I always keep in mind when 
discussing this particular subject the 
statement of a prominent merchant 
who said, in effect, that anyone who 
owned a huge quantity of cotton, or 
any other commodity, would be the 
last person in the world to want the 
value or price of his cotton depressed. 

The foregoing covers some of the 
chief points of importance in connec- 
tion with southern deliveries. There 


is no question as to the practicability 
of the proposal. It is the soundest 
proposition yet advanced for limiting 


the manipulation that admittedly 
exists in the New York future mar- 
ket. It is interesting to note that 


very recently a committee of the New 
York Cotton Exchange composed of 
seven of its leading members has 
recommended to the exchange the 
adoption southern deliveries on 
New York contracts in combination 
with the provision for three contigu- 
ous grades. This is what the Federal 
Trade Commission recommended. 
The cotton manufacturer would 
benefit by the adoption of the com- 
mission’s recommendations. The 
effect of these suggested changes in 
improving 


of 


relationships is of 
the greatest importance to him. High 
premiums both 


pi ice 


of tars 


over nears 
and spots over futures which now 
occur with great frequency would 


tend to disappear. 
therefore be 


A spinner would 
able to fix the prices of 


his call contracts. or to shift his 
future contracts, at prices from which 
most if not all the element of artific 


iality would be removed. 
what the spinner needs. 


And this is 


Exchange’s Views on Trading 


By Richard 


WOULD like to say at the outset 

that the Board of Managers of 
the New York Cotton Exchange has 
delegated our  ex-president, Mr. 
Shutt, and myself to be present here 
today to express to you in person the 
genuine appreciation of the New 
York Cotton Exchange of the court- 
esy of your association in 
the exchange to have a representative 
present at your meeting today. It 
is the feeling of all of us that your 
interests and our interests and the 
interests of the trade at large cer- 
tainly lie along parallel lines, so far 
the interests of the trade as a 
whole are concerned; and it is the 
purpose and desire of the New York 
Cotton Exchange to collaborate with 


inviting 


as 


you in any reasonable way that is 
possible. 
Undoubtedly most of you are 


familiar with the fact that the ques- 
tion of southern deliveries is not a 
new one to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. In fact, we have had it 
under consideration for more than 12 
months. It was my privilege to be 
a member of the special committee 
which was appointed for the purpose 
of looking into and examining this 
very great and very serious question. 
I think it is only fair to say that the 
personnel of this special committee 
was largely made up of those mem- 
bers who were known to be more or 
less responsive to the thought of 
southern deliveries, and for that rea- 
son the conclusions of this committee 
should not be taken in any sense as 
representing the thoughts or the con- 
clusions of our membership at large. 


* Vice-President of New York Cotton } 


change. 
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Suffice it to say, however, that after 
our committee had spent a great deal 
of time and a great deal of serious 
effort in going into this question, and 
after our ideas had been fairly well 
formulated as to the recommendation 
which we contemplated making, we 
then took the matter up with counsel 
the New York Cotton 
to ascertain whether or not the prin 
ciple of 


feasible. 


t 
1 


Exchange 


southern deliveries was 


Our counsel, who is Henry W. 
Taft, one of the most eminent law- 
vers in New York, told us that it was 
not only but 
that he could not advise the chang- 
ing of the New York contract to per- 


mit of deliveries in 


extremely dangerous 


those Southern 
States which have laws that are un- 
favorable to the New York Cotton 
Exchange. At first blush this may 
not seem to be as serious as it really 
is; but as we stand today our con- 
tract is traded on in New York, is to 
be fulfilled in New York, and is there- 
fore adjudicated according to the 
laws of the State of New York, and 
our contract has been upheld in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
If we change our contract to provide 
for deliveries in some of the Southern 
States which have inhibitions of the 
most vicious nature against trading 
in cotton futures, it is held by our 
counsel that we might easily lay our- 
selves open and amenable to these 
laws and that our membership and 
that our clients might never know 
where they stood on their contracts. 

I feel that that, perhaps, is one 
phase of this situation to which many 
people who have favored southern de- 
liveries not given 


have serious 
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thought. But to our committee there 
was left no option but to yield to the 
judgment of our counsel in legal mat- 
ters, and in the circumstances as they 
now exist I do not feel that it is pos- 
sible nor do I feel that it is advisable 
that the New York Cotton Exchange 
should permit of deliveries on its con- 
tract at any southern ports, with the 
possible exception of New Orleans, 
and that is my personal opinion and 
not the opinion of the exchange. 
Plan for Current Months 

I think you might perhaps be in- 
terested to know that at the present 
time the New York Cotton Exchange 
has under consideration, and I believe 
will very shortly act 
it, a plan which may do away with 
some, or rather with one, of the fea- 


favorably upon 


tures against which a great deal of 
criticism is directed, and that is the 
stopping of trade on the current 
month at some period between the 
10th and the 15th of that month, but 
the permitting of deliveries on that 


contract for the current month to be 


made up to 21st of th nth. That 
should effectually with any 
undue pressure on the near month 
that would tend to raise ibove the 
value of spot cotton in the South, be- 
cause the very moment that the near 
month is put at a premium out of line 
vith southern values, the answer is 
swift and certain and the holder of 
the near month under those circum- 
tances gets all the tton that he 
wants 

It has been argued, and perhaps at 
times with some reason, that the phy- 
sical difficulties attaching to the de- 
livery of a large body of cotton at the 
end of the month have contributed to 
an undue appreciation of the near 


And it is felt that 
in our regula- 
tions will effectually with 
that condition, because it will permit 
of the delivery on a New York con- 
tract of cotton from 
tion of the belt that 
to the 15th of the month, because 
heretofore contracts in the near 
month that were sold representing the 
contemplated deliveries, if they were 
sold after the 15th of the month, 
usually had to represent cotton that 
must come from some nearby port, 
such as Norfolk or Savannah. 


month at its end. 
this proposed change 


} 
ao 


away 


almost any por- 
may be sold up 


Not Always Manipulation 

I would like to say in passing — 
and this again is personal 
opinion, but it is one that grows out 
of a good many years’ experience in 
the spot business — that the idea ap- 
pears to prevail rather generally that 
the premium on the near position is 
always due to manipulation, and that 
that is a condition which would be 
entirely cleared up and done away 
with by the permitting of the liquida- 
tion of the contract at large southern 
spot markets. I do not believe that 
that argument will stand up, because 


only a 


if you will look back you will find 
there have been times when in the 
Liverpool market, with a stock of 


market, the 
a premium 


over 700,000 bales in that 


near month would sell at 
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of a penny a pound over the next 
month. 

You have seen it in the spot situa- 
tion only this season when spot cotton 
in South Texas was bringing a 
premium of two or three cents a 
pound above October contracts during 
the month of August. And you have 
seen it time and time again that the 
near month in New Orleans, which 
is regarded as quite a large spot mar- 
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ket, has likewise sold at a premium 
over the more distant month. 

I can only say in conclusion, gentle- 
men, that I feel very strongly that the 
proposed change which we have under 
consideration in New York of re- 
stricting trading in the near position 
to not after the 15th of the current 
month, will largely do away with any 
possibility of undue premiums being 
placed on the near position. 


The United States Warehouse Act 


sy H. S. Yohe* 


wre your permission and in 

order that I may lay the proper 
background for this United States 
Warehouse Act, I want to reminisce 
for just a minute. You men know 
that this act was passed Aug. 11, 1916, 
but, like all good laws, it took years 
of prior discussion before it ever 
materialized. With the closing of the 
New York, Liverpool and New Or- 
leans exchanges in 1914, the cotton 
market apparently went to pieces. 
On July 31, when the New York ex 
change closed, December futures 
were quoted at 10.75. By October 
they had declined to 7c., and at many 
interior points the decline was even 
more precipitous and severe. At in- 
terior points in Texas, for instance, 
middling cotton could have been been 
bought at 5c. per pound. 

It was that condition which started 
in the minds of a great many con- 
gressmen and senators and a great 
many producers of cotton all over 
the country, a thought which finally 
culminated in the United States 
Warehouse Act. Less than two 
weeks after the closing of the New 
York exchange there was introduced 
into Congress a bill which provided 


for the licensing of cotton ware- 
houses. In short order, at intervals 


of less than a week, several other 
bills were introduced aiming to ac- 
complish the same purpose, to extend 
the law to cover not only cotton ware- 
houses but grain, tobacco, wool and 
other agricultural products. That, 
mark you, was in August, 1914. 
Congress discussed and debated and 
we did not get the United States 
Warehouse Act until Aug. 11, 1916. 

Now, gentlemen, this law as it 
finally emerged, applied only to cot- 
ton, grain, wool and tobacco. It is 
by its very nature a law that is 
nation-wide in scope, and it is that 
one feature among many that gives 
it a particular advantage as compared 
to a great deal of State legislation 
You will recognize those advantages 
as I proceed in my discussion. 


Principal Accomplishments 


Let me emphasize in this connec- 
tion that this is not a compulsory 
law. It is entirely permissive. It 
rests entirely with the warehouseman 
to say whether or not he shall oper- 
ate under its provisions. It provides 
not for setting the Government up in 
business but for licensing public 


nccapiaaaiasaasimitey 
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warchousemen. It provides a system 
for supervising the operations of pub- 
lic warehousemen, not with the idea 
of interfering with business but with 
the idea of accomplishing three greut 
purposes: First, to encourage tlie 
proper storage of agricultural prod- 
ucts. On that point it is only neces- 
sary for me to mention the fact that 
the loss which this country has sus- 
tained in various years in connection 
with the cotton crop alone has been 
estimated to range from $30,000,000 
to $70,000,000. That loss, happily, is 
fast disappearing. That loss unfor- 
tunately took place largely in the 
hands of the producer of the cotton. 
The Federal Warehouse Act has gone 
a long way toward affording proper 
incentives to the producer, to the 
merchant, to the cotton manufacturer, 
to properly warehouse his cotton. 

The second great purpose 
the law aims to accomplish is to elin: 
inate unsound and_ evil 
where they exist in warehousing 
methods. For the benefit of 
housemen who may be present let me 
simply remark that it is not the pur- 
pose of the administration of the 
Warehouse Act to impose in any 
arbitrary manner rigid or unsound or 
arbitrary requirements. If we did 
we would defeat the very purpose of 
the law. 


which 
practices 


ware- 


The final great purpose of the act 
was to establish a form of warehouse 
receipt for agricultural 
which would be acceptable generally 
to bankers as security for loans. You 
can see that no banker, whether the 
commodity is in the hands of the pro- 
ducer, or the merchant, or the manu- 


product 3 


facturer, cares particularly about 
making a large loan on that com- 


modity unless he is satisfied that it 
is properly warehoused, stored wit’; 
men who are competent to take care 
of it and who will take care of it 
properly. He wants to be satisfied 
that the provisions of the law are 
being carried out. 


The Warehouse Receipt 


“What 

back of the warehouse receipt?” As 
you men probably know, there are, 
generally speaking, three forms of 
warehouse receipts for cotton in ex- 
istence today. There is the ware- 
house receipt issued under the pro- 
visions of the United States Ware- 
house Act; there is the warehouse 
receipt issued under the provision of 
some State law, and finally—and all 


Now, let me ask you, 


too frequently—there is the ware- 
house receipt issued under no provi- 
sion or requirement of law, issued by 
warehousemen who may or may not 
be responsible, issued by warehouse- 
men who unfortunately too fre- 
quently have taken the position that 
a warehouse receipt should impose 
certain specific obligations on the part 
of the storer but no obligation on the 
part of the person doing the storing. 
[ might show you any number of 
warehouse receipts issued from time 
to time in various parts of the coun- 
try—and no part has a monopoly on 
it—which stated nothing more or less 
than, “Received of Sam Jones, 1 bale 
of cotton.” No weight; no identifi- 
cation numbers; no grade: nothing. 
A proviso is on there to excuse the 
warehouseman even to the extent of 
loss of that cotton due to himself or 
his employes. I think a great many 
of you men will recall instances that 
you have heard your bankers relate. 
where they have held warehouse re- 
ceipts without any 


cotton in the 
warehouse. 


Protecting All Interests 


Now, with the Federal Warehouse 
Act we feel that we have gone far- 
ther than any organization or any 
statute in trying to protect the inter- 
ests of all parties, in trying to pro- 
tect the interests of the depositor, in 
trying to protect the interests of the 
warehouseman, and finally in trying 
to protect the interests of the men 
who may loan on those receipts. 

First of all, I mentioned that this 
law is not mandatory. That gives us 
the power to weed out the sheep from 
the goats, the desirable from the un- 
desirable, and_ that 
we are trying to do. 
the warehouseman 


is exactly what 

We insist that 
before he is fi 
censed must meet certain specific re- 
quirements. He must have a ware- 
house that is suitable and proper for 
the storage of the particular com- 
modity. In the 
must have a man in charge of that 
warehouse who is competent to oper- 
ate it and knows when the particular 
commodity is in 


next instance he 


proper condition 
and when it is going out of condi- 
tion. He must have a man in charge 
of that 
knows the technical side with respect 
to caring for that particular com- 
modity, but that man must be of un- 
questioned integrity It does not do 


warehouse who not. only 


much good to have a good warehouse 
and have a poor warehouseman, and 
still less good to have a warehouse 
man who is dishonest. 
Next, the warehousemen 
competent to keep a proper set of 
records. The officers of the corpo- 
ration must meet specific 
ments. We make it a point to license 
no organization until we have had an 
opportunity to investigate 


must be 


require 


the intee 
ritv of the management and the offi- 
cers of the particular organization. 
their financial standing, their past 
business relations, and how they have 
deported themselves in those rela- 
tions and squared those relations. 
We have two requirements by law 
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which are of vital importance to any 
warehouse receipt, and it is a penal 
offense to violate either of those pro- 
visions. The first is that no receipt 
can be issued until the commodity is 
actually in the warehouse; and in the 
second place that no commodity shall 
be delivered from the warehouse un- 
til the receipt is in the hands of the 
warehouseman and _ properly can- 
celled. Right there is where we lay 
particular stress in the administra- 
tion of this Warehouse Act. It is 
right there where a great many of 
your losses have come in the past. 
Checking the System 

We have gone further to see that 
these provisions are carried out. In 
the past year we have instituted a 
system of absolutely controlling the 
issuance of those receipts and seeing 
that they are properly issued. Prior 
to this year we permitted cotton 
warehousemen to have their receipts 
printed in any number and wherever 
they pleased. Our only requirement 
was that those receipts complied with 
the act and the regulations. That 
made it possible for an unscrupulous 
warehouseman to turn around and 
issue any number of those receipts 
without having any 
warehouse. 


cotton in the 


That is not a remote possibility. 
It actually happened about two years 
ago in a large southern warehouse. 
It has happened more than once 
Fortunately for us it was not in a 
Federal licensed warehouse. You 
men have probably all heard of 
a certain large cotton merchant who 
also operated a subsidiary warehous 
ing corporation and, who a year prior 
or a month prior to the date of a 
certain break, could have walked into 
any bank in the South or East and, 
without giving any collateral, could 
have walked out with half a million 
dollars in his 
thing happened. 


hen some- 
You had a loss of 
about two and a quarter millions. 
We have plugged up that hole, we 
think, by requiring that all ware- 
housemen operating under the Fed- 
eral law must 


pocket. 


have their receipts 
printed on a form of paper specially 
designed and made by special manu- 
facturers who have been placed un- 
der bond and contract 
partment, and 
designated 
bond and 
department. 

When a wants to 
order receipts, at the time he makes 
his application he must 
many receipts he wants. 


with the de- 
printed by specially 
printers who are under 
under contract with the 
warehouseman 


state how 
That order 
is entered on a register and the order 
is turned over to the printer. Be- 
fore the printer sends out that order 
of receipts, we check it to see that the 
order has properly filled and 
that it actually checks with the regis 
ter. Then when our inspectors go 
about the warehouses to inspect they 
not only check the cotton but they 
have certain specific duties to per- 
form with reference to those re- 
ceipts. Every warehouseman must 
produce the particular number of re- 
ceipts that were issued to him under 


been 
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seal or, in the absence of any receipt, 
a carbon copy of the original receipt. 
Then the inspector goes to the ware- 
house and locates the particular bale 
of cotton covered by that outstand- 
ing receipt or, if the cotton is not in 
the warehouse, then the warehouse- 
man must produce the cancelled re- 
ceipt. 

Now you see we have a complete 
check on all the receipts. Let me re- 
mind you in this connection that each 
warehouse is checked at least four 
times each vear, and if we find any 
condition existing at any time or have 
reason to believe that there is a con- 
dition existing which is not sound, 
we subject that warehouse to as many 
inspections as we feel are necessary. 
I might sav in this connection that I 
have especially directed some ware- 
houses to be inspected as many as six 
times inside of three months. I be- 
lieve one has been inspected as many 
as eight times in three months. We 
did that not because we knew there 
was anything wrong, but there were 
certain conditions existing which we 
thought must be existing although we 
did not have positive proof. We fin- 
ally found they were present in some 
cases, and in others they were not. 
That operates just the United 
States National Banking Act is op- 
erating. We are doing exactly what 
the National Bank Examiners are 
doing in.the field of banking, all for 
the purpose of accomplishing the big 
purpose of the Warehouse Act, 
namely, getting a form of warehouse 
receipt which will be accepted every- 
where by bankers as good security for 
a loan. 


as 


State Control 


When you come to the matter of 
operating a warehouse under a State 
law, what are the conditions? They 
range all the way from filing an ap- 
plication with State official and 
filing a bond in a specific amount, and 
then the State official promptly for- 
gets all about the warehouse. 

I might cite any number of such 
conditions in different States. I think 
in vour own State a great many of 
vour warehousemen understand that 
all there is to it is to file a bond with 
a State official. I have not had any 
warehousemen tell me that they are 
checked up by State official. 

As to the warehouseman who is op- 
erating under no particular statute, I 
lo not say anything. Their operations 
range all the wav from the loosest of 
practices to some kind of protection. 


Act 

I need not take the time to read to 
vou the opinions of some of the lead- 
ing banks in the country with respect 
to the Federal Warehouse receipt. I 
believe that it has circulated in this 
particular territory that the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, on Aug. 
16 last, adopted as a policy that after 
the first of September, 1924, it would 
accept no warehouse receipts as secur- 
itv for loans on commodities eligible 
for storing under the United States 
Warehouse Act, unless those particu- 
lar receipts were issued by duly li- 
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censed warehousemen. And that par- 
ticular ruling is being lived up to. 
It will interest you men to know 
that a few days ago the board went 
still further. You men understand 
that a great many banks have been in 
the habit asking concerns for 
financial statements—financial state- 
ments of the borrower, financial state 
ments of the warehouseman with 
whom he has his products in storage. 


of 


The Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis dug into what we require in 
the way of financial statements and 


how we analyze those financial state- 
ments, and then they advised us that 
they have abandoned a requirement 
which they have always had,—that 
they would accept no warehouse re- 
ceipts unless they were furnished with 
copies of financial statements for the 
particular warehouseman. That fol 
lowing so closely on the heels of the 
resolution which they adopted on 
\ugust 16, should be quite convincing 
to you men of the standing of the led- 
eral Warehouse receipt in the eves of 
bankers. 

I might present you with resolutions 


from the New Orleans Clearing 
House Association, the Little Rock 
Clearing House’ Association, the 


Houston Clearing House Association, 
Oklahoma City Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, State 
Washington, 


\ssociation in 
various other State 


Bankers 
and 
bankers associations, if 
posed. but I 


| were SO dis- 
believe that throughout 

New England section 
you all know the position that the 
l-ederal Bank 


has taken and I believe you are fami] 


this particular 


of St. Louis 


Reserve 
iar with the general feeling that seems 
to be going about the country that the 
Federal Warehouse Act is a piece of 
legislation which makes for getting 
the kind of warehouse receipt that we 
need to 


give proper credit standing 


to the producer, to the cooperative or- 
ganization, the merchant and the cot 
on manutacturer. 

Figures Showing Provress 


| 1 } +t 
ADIL i uite 


think it will prol 


conclusive if | give vou a tew figures 


oft the progress made in the licens 


ing of warehouses in 


the last few 

years. You will expect that righ 

after the passage Ol the act some 
“Studyi 

Studying 

By William 

HE subject of “Studying the 


Job” is very timely and deserves 
mature consideration by every branch 
of industry. The cotton manutfac- 
turing industry can very profitably 
consider this subject for it is prob 
ably the outstanding industry where 
one phase of “Studying the Job,” 
namely, automaticity of machinery, 
has been developed and perfected to 
a very high degree 

“Studying the Job” applies to 
every phase of industry whether it 
is merchandising, purchasing, over- 
head (plant, equipment, materials in 





*The Thompson & 


aa Lichtner 
Engineers, Boston. 


Company, 


time will be necessary to be devoted 
to the drafting of proper regulations 
and naturally not much 
could have been expected. 


able 


progress 
Consider- 
time would naturally be needed 
producers, 








lo acquaint patrons of 
warehouses and bankers with the 
lederal warehouse receipt and_ its 
re If you will bear with 
e a minute let e renfind vou that 
\pril 1, 1921, 0 licensed storage 
capacity tor cotton—I am talking in 
terms o ensed storage capacity ; 
) terms of the lume ot stutt 
ndlec | ugh licensed warehouses 
o1 ig21, that licensed 
capacity ( cotton was equivalent to 
429.975 Lles | hat was ttle over 
three vears ago On Oct I 1924, 
it capacity amounted to 2,040,000 
iles, and the licensed cotton ware- 
nouses a4re scattered all the Wald Irom 
Virginia to Arizona 
It will interest vou t now that 
on Feb. 23, 1923. this law was 
nended at the insistent request of 
oT ma organizations, some 
roducers some individual pur 
chasers, manufacturers and mer 
chants in different commodities. The 
amendment now provides that the 


Secretary can extend the law or make 
it applicable to such products as hk 


mav see fit from time to time, and 

since that time the law ha: beet 

made applicable to peanuts, to the 

ate crop of Irish or white potatoes, 

flour, corn, dry edible beans and 

dried fruits. We have before us at 

this time for consideration some 

regulations on sirup. 

Conclusion 

» in conelusion just leave 

1 vou this fact lt the Federal 

Warehouse Act is not administered 

it is not administered to 

ee erowing and changing con- 

tions, then it must fail. If it is not 

1 tere sucl va hat 1 

Wi Ly apparent to n t is nou 

s t ! ( the | . 3 

e G ernme! it¢ business, then 

must fail | conclusion let me 

federal Ware hous \ct 

eh ou o In proportion as 


the Job” 


O. Lichtner* 


proc ess, 


or direct 


supervision and office help) 
All of these 
“Balance Sheet,” 
recent that a 
concerns 


labor. lactors 


affect the and it is 
only in few of 


most 


years 


he progressiv« have 


studied the job in any large way on 
the important factor 


instance. 


of distribution, 


for Similarly, how many 
have studied the job of purchasing 
and determined the purchasing func- 
tion is on an equal footing with sales, 
and that like sales the purchasing 
function has something to sell or ex- 
change. It has money to sell or ex- 


change for goods and is interested 
to get as much goods as possible for 
the dollar. Instead of waiting for 
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the salesman to come to him, the pur- 
chasing agent profitably 
visit the plants manutacturing the 
raw products he buys and find out 
he can utilize certain raw mate- 
which can be purchased at a 
low figure in place of the regular 


material 


can very 


how 


rials 


always used. In 


one in- 

stance lately a purchasing agent for 
large farm implement machinery 
oneern found that bv visiting the 
steel mill everv two weeks he saved 
undreds of dollars in interest on 


invested monev by being able 


to pick 


up certain lot shipments of special 


} 


sizes of steel when he needed them. 


Job Needs Careful Study 


ln distribution, comparatively lit- 


tle has 


een done as yet in “Studying 
the Job (his subject was very 
a hy tiscussed by One ot our New 


I-ngland’s toremost manutacturers 


it_ a sales conference not long ago. 
His company has compiled accurate 
statistics from which they were able 
o draw their conclusions. ‘To illus 
trate, assume that formerly the 
manufacturing cost was $1.00 and 


t 


the distribution cost was $1.00. They 


found that through their “Studying 
the Job” of manufacturing they were 
able to reduce their manufacturing 
cost from $1.00 to 8g cents. At the 
same time they found that their sales 
cost had increased from $1.00 to 
$1.21. This is more or less typical 


of most and it is in this 
field of “studying the job” of distri- 
bution that the greatest work is go- 
ing to be done in the next ten years, 
just as the development of the field 
of “studving the job” of manufac- 
turing has been well 
past ten years. 


concerns, 


begun in the 


Studying the Labor Job 


Let us take the cotton manutactut 


ing industry and see what can be 
done in “Studying the Job.” Fl irst, 


oe 
take 


raw materials. The balance 
sheet here shows the item of cost of 
the raw material of cotton to be a 
verv large item running in many 
mills high into eight figures, and its 
relative value to the item of labor 


is sav ten to one. In the 


purchasing 


of the cotton, naturally much atten- 
tion has been directed in “Studying 
the Tob.” And why not, as one mill 
agent put it, for he could save his 
company several hundred thousand 
dollars a vear if he could buy his 
cotton at a cent a pound less than 
his competitor. Why should he 
then he interested in “Studying the 
Joh” of labor which the balance 


sheet shows only amounts in total to 
seven figures. But suppose the sav- 
ing in labor through “Studying the 
Job” amounted to only 10%. This 
would mean $200,000 a year, and of 
course well worth saving since after 
all the amount of saving which can 
be made from any source is relative. 
In some cases it is the accumulation 
of small amounts from _— several 


sources that is of more help to a con- 
cern than a saving of a large amount 
made only occasionally when condi- 
tions favor a killing in the purchase 
of materials. 
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ISTANTLY removed from Print 

Block and Vat, is the source 

from which spring those cumulative 

forces finally to crystallize into a 

Color Service such as rendered by 

the U. P. D. W. to the Fine Fabric 
trade. 


The exchange of creative ideas with 
Fashion’s sponsors, both at home 
and abroad, may be termed the 
formative stage of plans for unique 


color application or finishing proc- 
esses which come to full develop- 
ment in advance of style decisions. 


On the piece appears our symbol, 
exemplifying the pride we take in 
true accomplishment. 
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the job requiring skill has an effect 
on the balance sheet, in fact, this is 
realized to such an extent that reduc- 
tions in wages are right now being 
considered as the means to an end to 
widen the spread between actual costs 
and the price at which the goods can 
be sold. If there is any job in a mill 
that does not affect the balance sheet 
it then has no place on the pay roll 
sheet either. It is on account of the 
multiplicity of jobs ina mill that it is 
difficult for us to see clearly what 
functions affect the balance sheet, and 
why. If we will assume, for the mo- 
ment, that a business enterprise is run 
by one man doing all the work, it will 
clearly be realized that the success or 
failure of the undertaking is the ef- 
fect his performance of each func- 
tion has upon the balance sheet. 


Steps in Procedure 


The answer to this problem is to 
“Study the Job” and find out every- 
thing about it. To do this, it is 
necessary to (1) make an analysis 
of the factors of the job, (2) make a 
measurement of the performance of 
the job, and (3) perpetuate the re- 
sults obtained through making an 
analysis and a measurement of the 
performance. 


The first step of making an an- 
alysis of the factors of a job is 
something which is but seldom done 
properly. The procedure generally 
followed when “Studying the Job” is 


to determine through studying the 
past records of performances the 
average output the company has 


received per employee per hour, day 
or week. Going over production rec- 
ords is merely reading very general 
history of the company’s best per form- 
ances which may be bad, good, or in- 
different. These records will show 
large variations of production per 
employee from day to day without any 
apparent reasons for such. When 
the superintendent or foreman or 
workman is asked to explain a good 
day’s production which occurred 
sometime in the past he can always 
account for it by merely saying that 
the yarn used at that particular time 
came extra good, or the weather con- 
ditions were just right, or something 
else which may or may not have any 
effect on the product except in the 
mind of the operator, or it may per- 
chance be one of the traditions of the 
trade. The only thing then is either 
consider the average production as 
. fair return the company can ex- 
pect from its machinery and equip- 
ment, or take the highest record and 
reduce this by some arbitrary per 
cent and consider this the quantity 
they should receive. 

A. study of this kind is very unsatis- 
factory and generally results in noth- 
ing really worth while. If the oper- 
itor is told therefore that he must 
produce a greater quantity than he 
thinks he can produce without his 
putting in more effort on his part he 
merely says, “it can’t be done”. If 
he work is already on a piece rate 
asis and the rate is cut so as to 
force him to do more in order to get 
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the same wage as before, he either 
has to use his own initiative to get 
more production or take less pay. 
This method puts the whole respon- 
sibility up to the workman, which in 
most cases is unfair for he has no 
jurisdiction of any work except what 
he himself does and must stand for 
all the delays and holdups due to poor 
management in not supplying him 
with the proper quality and quantity 
of materials, poor upkeep of ma- 
chinery, etc. Do you blame the work- 
man then for matching his wits with 
those of the company when the com- 
pany’s representatives go out in the 
mill to study his job with a view to 
lowering unit costs? 


Measure of Performance 

The second step of making a 
measurement of the performance of 
the job is the “yard stick” to be ap- 
plied in measuring the value of each 
of the factors investigated in step one, 
the analysis. You can readily realize 
perhaps how a measuring stick can be 
applied to quantity turned out, but 
you may ask, for instance, how a 
yard stick can be applied in measur- 
ing quality, which is a very intangible 
factor in some ways. For instance, 
in the ivory button industry several 
years ago one the largest manufac- 
turers of buttons who had established 
a reputation for turning out the finest 
quality of buttons was faced with the 
situation that although their actual 
labor costs were lower than any of 
their competitors due to having 
“Studied every Job” and had de- 
veloped automatic machines for most 
of the very costly operations, still 
their rejections by the Inspection De- 
partment on account of quality they 
insisted on were so large as to more 
than wipe out all other earnings. 


Quality to Meet Requirements 


In the years past they had in- 
structed their salesmen intensively on 
all of the factors of any kind even 
on the back of the button, etc., etc., 
such as smoothness of surface, sharp 
edges on rims, no blemishes by which 
the quality of their product sur- 
passed that of all their competitors. 
They instructed them how to bring 
out the defects of the other man’s 
product by holding the button to the 
light in a certain way and then tak- 
ing a soft lead pencil and marking 
the surface which would accentuate 
the very faintest surface irregularity. 
This was possibly good sales dope in 
the years past, but under present con- 
ditions it was their undoing for the 
customer kept on demanding of them 
a product superior to what any com- 
petitor sold them, yet the price had 
to meet the other fellow’s 
product was just as good for all 
practical purposes. In this case the 
yard stick of surface smoothness for 
quality measurement was not a proper 
instrument. Shade of coloring or de- 
sign on the button attracted the cus- 
tomer more than any slight difference 
in smoothness. The yard stick in each 
case, then, is something that depends 
upon judgment and varies with busi- 


whose 


ness conditions much as supply and 
demand, etc. It is just for this very 
reason that the quality measure on 
each case should be set up to cor- 
respond to the trade requirements at 
that particular time and changed as 
conditions changed. It was through 
“Studying the Job” that this condition 
was brought forcibly to the light. A 
yard stick was developed to measure 
the quality of goods acceptable to 
the trade which meant in the case of 
the button company, at the time the 
writer was advising them, the dif- 
ference between passing as A-1 
quality only 50 per cent. of the total 
output to passing practically 90 per 
cent. of the total output. This 
changed the complexion of the Bat- 
ance Sheet from red figures to black 
figures that were worth having. 


Management and Workers 
The results obtained through 


steps one and two are in proportion 
to the amount of responsibility the 
management, on the one hand, and 
the employees, on the other hand, 
take in doing the part over which 
they have full control. The manage- 
ment, for instance, at certain inter- 
vals its manufacturing 
policies and with this as a base it 
controls the placing of manufactur- 
ing orders and the purchasing of 
materials. The management 
these 


establishes 


alone 
factors and either 
good planning and control 
assist the employees to get large pro- 
duction at a low unit cost or through 
poor planning and control prevent 
the employees from working effec- 
tively which means dissatisfied em- 
ployees and high unit costs. 

The employees soon see the advan- 
tages they get with the management 
assuming its responsibility and they 
realize that with an accurate 
measuring stick their own _ particu- 
lar work can be definitely evaluated. 
This stimulates the employee to plan 
and control those factors over which 
he has control so as to get as large 
a return as 


can control 
through 


also 


he can which means a 
good return also to the management. 

We thus see that by “Studying the 
Job” the management and the 
plovees become partners, and, as 
such, an accounting must be made at 
regular intervals to 
share of return each 


em- 


determine the 
should receive. 
The employees must have theirs each 
pav week while the management can- 
not close its books oftener than once 
a month. This is not necessary, 
however, for as long as the measur- 
ing stick is applied daily to each job 
performed and the quality and quan- 
tity falls within the established meas- 
ure, the company is assured its share 
of the return. 


Must Meet Changed Conditions 
The advantages from this most 
healthy combination of interests is 
invariably realized both parties 
even during the development period, 
and we find it stimulates the whole 
organization and they become wide 
awake, thinking, and happy. This 
atmosphere can be made permanent 
even when conditions are changed 


by 
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materially due to trade requirements, 
amount of business, etc., provided the 
third step is taken to ‘Perpetuate 
the Results obtained through Study- 
ing the Job.” 

During the period when steps one 
and two are being taken, and for 
some period thereafter, the quality 
and quantity of work turned out is 
carefully measured and everything 
goes along smoothly. Both the man- 
agement and the employees are well 
satisfied and work hand in hand to- 
gether, especially so as long as all 
conditions remain the same. Condi- 
tions in every company change, 
nevertheless, in some respect every 
year. In some, a gradual change takes 
place in the personnel of the em 
ployees, in others, the product 
changes, etc. It does not take 
very long then before the man- 
agement finds that some of the 
standards that were used 
fully in the past are considered by 
the employees as unfair and_ that 
some of the standards do not applv 
to the new product, or to the new 
kind of yarn now being used. 

The answer to contentions of this 
kind is to “Study the Job” and de 
termine the actual effect the change 
has on the quality and quantity of the 
product. This is quite a simple thing 
to do provided the company has kept 
the nucleus of its development organ- 
ization who can with a very few 
studies determine accurately by com- 
paring the new data with the data 
in the company files, the new stand- 


success 


ard. In those organizations, how 
ever, who felt there was no further 
need for anyone to follow up the 


standards and had not preserved the 
original data, it will be slow and some- 
times a costly task to regain the good 
will of its employees and set up 
standards that are equitable to the 
employees as well as to the compam 


Perpetuating the Results 

In order to perpetuate the results 
obtained through “Studying the Job” 
it is necessary to keep up the stand 
ards to meet all of the changing con 
ditions. Standards that are 100% 
under conditions of the skill of the 
employees, machinery and equipment 


of today may be anything below 
100% under’ conditions several 


months or several years from todav 
Competition is becoming keener alt 
of the time and it is for this reason 
that those who are so fortunate to 
have been to the fore in “Studyinz 


the Job” must not fail to take the 
final step to perpetuate the resul‘s 
and thus keep the advantage they 


have over their competitors. 

In closing I want to again state 
that “Studying the Job” applies to 
every phase of industry whether it 
be merchandising, purchasing, over- 
head, or direct labor. I have used in 
my illustrations the labor factor be- 
cause it is the field in which most of 
the work has been done in the past 
ten years and would therefore, be a 
common ground of understanding to 
the largest group of executives 
The same fundamental principles are 
being used in “Studying the Job” of 
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every other factor that affects the 
“Balance Sheet” and the results that 
are going to be accomplished in the 
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next ten years in these various fields 


are going to be, without a doubt, 
stupendous. 


Studying the Styles 


By Daniel E. Walsh* 


Y OUR committee has designated 
as my subject,—‘Studying the 
Styles.” 

In attempting to outline a talk on 
this subject we are confronted with 
the extensiveness of its scope. Were 
we to attempt to discuss style changes 
—its causes and effects—we would 
of necessity be obliged to trace the 
progress of style through history. 
As centuries pass we note changed 
tendencies in mode of living, in 
habits and especially in clothing. 

These changes are brought about 
through many and varied causes. In 
some instances directly due to the 


economic condition of the world, 
whether at war or at peace; again 
through progress and publicity in 


matters of personal comfort, and 
again because of the human desire 
for diversification. 


Historical and _ national events 
sometimes greatly influence style 
changes. The disturbance in the 


Balkans in 1912 created an unusual 
demand for Bulgarian designs and 
colorings. More recently an equally 
unusual demand for Egyptian styles 
and effects was caused by the dis- 
covery and excavation of King Tut- 
ank-hamen’s_ tomb. In our own 
country Presidential inaugurations 
have popularized some new shade or 
coloring. Some styles created through 
these events are, though short lived, 
in tremendous demand while in 
vogue. During the craze for Bud- 
garian and Egyptian effects huge 
quantities were marketed, the demand 
greatly exceeding. the supply. Yet 
during that period the sale of more 
conservative patterns and colorings 
was below normal. By this we can 
clearly see that a style in vogue needs 
no stimulation other than (as the 
golfer would say) “correct timing.” 
Increased Fabrice Variety 

As we review style changes we may 
be inclined to accept them without 
consideration of those factors in the 
trade, through whose efforts and 
forethought these changes were made 
possible. For instance, in the matter 
of cotton fabrics, we have in a rela- 
tively few years developed from a 
staple business for print cloths, suit- 
able for house dresses, aprons, etc., 
to an enormous and increasing de- 
mand for intricate weaves, unusual 
designs and colorings, adaptable for 
garments for street, sport, and even- 
ing wear. 

The progress in the development of 
cotton fabrics has been largely due 
to the activity of the converter and 
retailer in studying the styles. While 
we do not wish to minimize the im- 
portance of the correct production of 
an idea, and are mindful of the intri- 
<ate problems of the mills to produce 


* Merchandise Manager, Jordan Marsh Co., Boston. 


these improved fabrics, we feel that 
the fundamental help gained by study- 
ing the styles has been the greatest 
factor in the attainment of the 
present high standard. 


Anticipating Style Changes 
A concentrated study of advance 
styles is deemed most important by 
converters and leading retailers. As 
a concrete example let me outline to 
you briefly the program of a con- 
verter who, to my personal knowl- 


edge, through studying styles and 
persistent persuasion, developed in 


this country, unusual fabrics of such 
nature that many mills were reluctant 
to attempt to produce. To grasp 
these ideas this converter’s represen- 
tative visits Paris in June, Saratoga 
in August, Southern France in De- 
cember, and Palm Beach in February. 
These visits are timed so that he will 
be present at these style centers dur- 
ing the social and sporting activities. 
His purpose is to studiously observe 
the styles, and for that reason he 
visits all places where the elite are 
known to frequent. During his visits 
he is in constant tuuch with New 
York by cable or phone, reporting his 
observations. The converter himself, 
by keeping in touch daily with retail 
buyers in this country, is also sensing 
the trend of fashion. 

In no lessor degree do some of the 
leading retail stores concentrate on 
style trend. For a great many years 
as buyer of cotton fabrics for Jordan 
Marsh Company, I frequently visited 
the various sources of supply both in 
Europe and America. European pur- 
chases are a very small percentage of 
a buyer’s total purchases, but while in 
Europe a buyer visualizes ideas which 
with slight rearrangement can be pro- 
duced in this country. The style 
education thus received by the buyer 
is far more valuable than the actual 
purchases. His observations are 
sought after when he returns and in 
many instances he is pleased to give 
them, suggesting such changes in re- 
production as would make them more 
adaptable. A rearranged style often 
proves more desirable than the orizi- 
nal. 


The Style Counselor 


Jordan Marsh Company also em- 
ploys a woman whose title is Style 
Counselor, and her duties are exactly 
what the title implies. She makes 
frequent visits to Europe seeking new 
styles, not for any one specific de- 
partment but for any department in 
the store. Her efforts for new ideas 
are therefore in addition to the efforts 
of each individual buyer, who also 
seeks new ideas for his own respec- 
tive department. The Style Coun- 
selor, accompanied by several buyers 
visits Palm Beach during the height 


of the season for the purpose of ob- 
serving the styles being worn by the 
fashionable women of America. It 
has often been proven that styles 
affected at Palm Beach in February 
have ultimately been the vogue of 
mid-season. The Style Counselor is 
authorized to purchase either at home 
or abroad any new style, not for the 
purpose of stock, but to keep buyers 
better informed of new developments 
in their respective lines. 


The procedure of the converter re- 


ferred to and the program of Jordan 
Marsh Company are indicative of the 
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“Studying the Styles.” 

policy most converters 

and leading retailers, 


followed by 
a prearranged 
plan of determined effort to foresee 
the trend of fashion. 

Novelties Are Here to Stay 

We believe that mills should de- 
vote their efforts to seeking new ideas 
rather than to confine their efforts 
to production only. But the mills, I 
reluctantly must state, do not put 
forth sufficient effort in seeking new 
ideas. They have assumed an atti- 
tude of indifference toward style 
changes. 

The converter’s opinion, derived 
from study and observation, many 
times requires forceful tactics on his 
part to convince the mills that the 
suggested fabric will be the vogue 
and must be produced. Had the mills 
been engaged in style study they 
would have been cognizant of the 
trend and should require no urging; 
in fact the mills would have grasped 
the change independently of sugzes- 
tions from converters. The style 
changes make the work of the mills 
difficult, because the intricate weaves 
of novelty fabrics now in vogue in- 
volve a greater risk and cut down 
production from the volume of 
staples. But despite these obstacles 
the vogue of novelties must eventu- 
ally be recognized. It is the opinion 
of distributors of cotton fabrics that 
the market for the old style of 
staples has definitely disappeared; 
that there never again will be the 
demand for that kind of fabric. 
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The mills must therefore, sooner or 
later, become convinced of the neces- 
sity of making new fabrics. Is not 
their progress being retarded by fail- 
ure to inaugurate now a definite sys- 
tem of style study? To attempt 
changes of fabric by guess, under the 
assumption that style successes are 
just accidental accomplishments will 
result in tremendously expensive 
errors. Huge amounts of money are 
wasted through this kind of changing. 
Style successes are not just a chance 


shot, but are products conceived 
through practical reasoning and 
logical deduction. To create style 


merchandise, style brains are neces- 
sary and style brains are developed 
not by chance but through diligent 
application to the study of styles. 


Study the Trend 

Successful attainments are accom- 
plished by men proficient in their re 
spective sphere. The mills to profit 
ably change from one kind of fabric 
to another, as style decrees, should be 
guided by one proficient through study 
in stvle trend. Included in the per 
sonnel of a mill organization should 
be style counselors; men not directly 
concerned with the financial, mechan- 
ical or production end of the business, 
but who bend their energies entirely 
to conceive and create new styles, im- 
provements, or rearrangements, based 
on knowledge of fashion. It is folly 
to believe, as many mill men do, that 
it is hopeless to forecast the trend of 
fashion. Coming events cast their 
shadows ahead and a trained mind 
centered on style change will perceive 
the tendency. 

The increased importation of fab- 
rics has been criticised as being in ex- 
cess of what it should be. There are 
some classes of fabric, such as dress 
linens that, because of our natural 
handicap of not having the necessary 
flax, we cannot diminish in our im- 
portations. We could, however, les- 
sen our importations of novelty cotton 
fabrics by setting up in our American 
mills some hand looms, some of whose 
products could be subsequently pro- 
duced on power looms. But our great- 
est opportunity for lessening importa- 
tion lies in the endeavors of our own 
mills to create and introduce on their 
own initiative new novelty fabrics. 

The retailers do not prefer importa 
tions. On the contrary, they are 
keenly concerned in the development 
of home industries. As our mills 
prosper, providing employment and 
circulation of money, the retailers 
share in the prosperity. Vitally, there- 
fore, the retailers are interested in the 
progress of American made merchan- 
dise and will always. cooperate to help 
feature and distribute home products. 


Expense enters largely into the cre- 
ation, adoption, and production of 
styles. The maximum portion of this 
expense is being borne at present by 
the converter and the retailer. The 
converter I referred to earlier in my 
talk expends annually for that purpose 
approximately sixty thousand dollars. 
The mills have evaded this missionary 
expense, and yet many times, when re- 
quested to produce new ideas, have 
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‘emurred because of the expense 
scessary to change their equipment. 
[f we are to enjoy the hum of busy 
uttles in our mills rather than the 
appalling quiet of the idle looms our 
manufacturers must show a willing- 
ss to change equipment when the 
~w texture or weave requires it. 
Cooperation Will Solve Problems 
The mill, converter, and retailer 
yuld be in close touch ee one an- 
her. Mill men would find it profit- 
le to visit retail stores, as the con- 
rter does, to feel the pulse of the 
nsumer. This though in my experi- 
ce as buyer is a source of informa- 
n of which mills fail to avail them- 
lves. The retail store is the real 
stributor of fabrics. Through their 
vertising, artistic displays, and mer- 
indising efforts the attention of the 
isuming public is attracted to style 
ations. The retail buyers sense 
response and are best informed of 


attitude of the consumer. As the 

stvle features of the mills must suc 
‘a or fail through the retailer, is it 

tt a logical suggestion that style 

udy by mill men would necessitate 


their keeping in close touch with the 
? Fortunately when the 
‘rmous demand for checked ging- 


wer 
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hams arose a few seasons ago, our 
mills were equipped to produce it and 
consequently enjoyed volume business. 
This craze was foreseen months be- 
fore it actually developed, the idea 
being grasped in Paris very early in 
the season, and buyers returning from 
Europe predicted the unprecedented 
demand. This instance should have 
proven to the mills the value of ad- 
vance information as well as_ illus- 
trating to them the enormous yardage 
that can be marketed of a style if pro- 
duced opportunely. But apparently 
mill men have overlooked the 
tage to be gained by 
touch with the retail buyer 


advan- 
keeping in 


My purpose is not to extol the con- 
verter, nor to praise the retailer, but 
to accentuate the necessity 
cooperation. We need each 
help and my talk and suggestions to 
the mill men are intended as sincere 
helpful hints to bring about their 
closer cooperation. IT am mindful that 
it is easier to be critical than correct, 
but if my remarks are deemed critical 
they in construc 
tive in the hope that with 
effort American mills will 
their rightful standing as style orig 
through studying the styles 


of closer 
others’ 


are intended s¢ ely as 
increased 
our attain 


inators 


Study of Cotton Goods Specialties 


- Charles 


| approaching the study of cotton 
eoods specialties it is highly de- 
able that there should be a clear 
finition of the subject and its scope, 
ticularly in their relation to the 
neral “Studying the Mar- 
and to another paper under this 
neral “Studying the 
yles.” It is equally important that 
should have an approximate 
sities of comparative domestic 
roduction of the class of goods of 


topic of 


topic on 


ich these specialties are a part and 
other 


classes of woven cottons. 

.rmed with these facts we may ap- 
proach a survey of the market for 
the purpose of defining present and 
possible consuming demand for the 
woven cottons under consideration, 


the most important factors that 


ntrol their production, marketing 
demand. We may then be in a 
ition to undertake with some 


finiteness a study of the possibili- 

and the methods of creating 

specialties of the defined class and of 
1ulatine demand for them. 


Diversification of Production 


‘efore taking up the subjects as 
lined I desire to draw your atten- 
to what I one of the 
standing features of the develop- 
nt of the cotton this 
intry, and one less 
actertistic of 
vland and other foreign countries 
is the remarkable diversification 
production for other than clothing 
s, and particularly for what 
termed industrial uses. 


litor Textire Wort 


consider 


industry in 
that is 
the 


much 
industry in 


may 


H. Clark* 


Although no figures are available 
the proportion of different 
classes of production during the early 
history of the industry in this coun- 
try, it would seem a very fair 
mate that not 10% was 
than woven fabrics for clothing and 
Although classi- 
fication of present production is diff- 
cult I believe that a fair estimate, 
hased upon census figures for 1921, 
would be in excess of 33'4% for 
woven fabrics other than clothing 
and household goods, and that if cot 
ton yarns, 
and threads were 
mately 


to show 


esti 
over other 


household purposes. 


cotton small wares, twines 
included, approxi- 
in pounds of total pro 
duction would have to be classified as 
other than clothing and household 
fabrics. I am emphasizing the larze 
this class of cotton mamu- 


&-nO0/ 
50° 


scope of 


factures so that it may be kept 
clearly in mind during the study of 
woven fabrics that are uninfluenced 


by style and fashion changes. 
Limitations of Available Statistics 
While statistics are available show- 
ing the quantity of cotton manufac- 
tures produced annually in census 
these statistics cover only 
major lines of woven fabrics and do 
not show in any detailed manner the 
quantity and value of fabrics pro- 
in finished or converted form, 
nor do they 


years, 


duced 
show the proportions of 


different lines that go into various 
Furthermore, 
there are no government or other sta- 
tistics for industries utilizing cotton 
fabrics as their raw materials that dis- 
close the quantities 
lieu of exact statistics 
fore, been obliged to 


consuming channels. 


thus used In 


I have, there 


base estimates 


on such incomplete data as is avail- 
able and upon the opinions of pro- 
ducers and consumers. The estimates 
are necessarily based upon production 
figures obtained in the census 
1921, as that is the last census 
such detailed statistics of 
manufactures. It 
IQ2I 
duction, 
IQTO, 
and fi 
factures 


al le 


In the statistical tables utilized the 


for 
viving 
cotton 
is true that the 
year of 


vear 
pro- 
normal than 


census 


was not a normal 
but it was more 
last previous 
for the 


1923 


the year, 
manu- 


avail 


gures census of 


for are not vet 


classification of products and_ their 
production in pounds and square 
vards are census statistics for 1921: 
the figures showing the quantity in 
pounds and square yards of fashion 
and non-fashion fabrics and of styte 
and non-style fabrics are mine, and 
T wish to emphasize the fact that in 
every case where there has heen a 
reasonable doubt as to the correct 


propor 
1 
the 


stvle 


benefit has 


estimate 


tion heen given to 


for fabrics of fashion or 
doubly 
and 
esti 


undefine 


character To 
that 
stvie eoods 
nated T hay 


ensus item “all 


make 
sur the volume of 


1 


fashion 
has not heen undet 
divided that I 
others” equally, al- 
thouch will he 
t at least 75% 


listed as 


T think it renerally 
isreed tha 


should he 


non-style 


of this item 
non-fashion or 
The principal object 


these st 


eoods 
of presenting 
the 
to emphasiz 


atistics is to Je 


fine scope of the discussion and 


e the relative importance 


to the sigs of style and non- 
style fabrics and also that compara 
tively small proportion of woven cot- 
tons whose scliiiitean and mer 
chandising are directly affected by 
the vagaries of fashion 

The Narrow Definition of Style 


The first classification is designed 
to reflect the effect of style or fashion 
upon primary cotton mill production 
as viewed by 
facturers, 


the majority of manu 
and particularly by 
goods manufacturers 
product is the raw 
converter. 


eTay 
whose finished 
material of the 
It involves the narrowest 
possible definition of style and covers 
only “style in ; 
fabrics whose 
changes in 


costume,” or clothing 
sale is influenced by 
fashion. For lack of 
better terms the woven cottons in this 
table are classified as “fashion fab- 
rics” and “non-fashion fabrics.” It 
is possible that a very narrow define- 
ment of fashion influence would con- 
fine it to what, for want of a better 
term, might be called medium and 
high priced lines of cotton dress fab- 
rics, but the ten lines of fashion goods 
that T have listed are intended to in- 
clude all of the cotton 

by women and _ children 
fancv 
comparatively 


used 
outer- 
and the 


vardage of 


fabrics 
for 

shirtings, 

small 


wear 


men’s 


woven cotton soods that now go into 


women’s underwear. 


Thus restricted only 304,545,153 
Ibs. out of a total of 1,741,591,232 Ibs 
or 17.49%, are fashion goods, al- 
though the production in square 
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which was 1,503.397,784, gives 


the slightly greater percentage of 


The percentage of non-fashion 


goods § te total production 


becomes 


much larger when there is included 


in the latter cotton small wares, sales 
yarns, threads, twines, irdage and 
rope. Only poundage figures are 


available for these oem peas: a 


total production 


of which only S04,545.1 se ibs: Of 
: Se letexs ] 1h 
13.23° are tashio1 rds The 
latter totals do not inelude | ices, nets 
] he ] 4 1 
and embroideries, ere. prt 


duced to a total valu 











in 1921, for which neither pounds nor 
Vi yarda FE are’: iven and could not he 
inte gently compared they were 
Broader Definition of Style 
I think it will be generally admitted 
hat the narrow definition of style 
tl has been responsible for the con 
struction of Table 1. estricts 
stvle influence upon woven cottons to 
style or fashion in costume, is not 
only unwarranted, but mstitutes a 
real menace to the provress of 
industry Various authorities diff 
but little in their definitio: f stvl 
Webster defines it as “distinctive 
characteristic mode of presentation, 
construction, or execu yf any art, 
employment or product tally 
any of the fine arts s nre style: 
Renaissance style; style stume.” 
I shall not contend tl! broad 
interpretation of this definit 1 
cover every yard of gra) ods, but 
I am not at all certain that it might 
ot be so construed I 
istoms or criminal lawvyet This 
broader definition of stvle in woven 
cottons may reasonably include 1 
coods that have been designed, either 


by original producer or conv: 


make a style appeal 
(whether woven or 


+ 


throuch pattern 


printed color, 


exture or finish and that are finished 


products as they leave the cotton mill 
or the cotton goods, blea *hing, dv 
ing, mercerizing, printing or finishing 
works 

Such definition includes converters 


as an integral part of the industry 
provided they perform functions in 


planning the finished product that are 


performed also by certain complete 
mill units, or by mill and_ selling 
house. This classification not only in 


creases the pounds and square vards 
listed as “fashion fabrics,” 
but adds so many others that the total 
of style f: non-style fabrics 
becomes as 35.85% is to 64.15% in 
and as 35.56% is to 64.44% 
in square yards. Of 1,741,591,232 
pounds and 6,723,556,963 square yards 
of woven fabrics produced in 1921 a 
total of 624,240,960 pounds and 2,390,- 


of gon ds 
ibrics to 


pounds 


691,196 square vards were style goods, 

and 1,117,350,272 pounds and 4,332,- 

865.767 square vards wert nN stvle 
4 Survey of the Viarkets 


1 1 14 - 1 
e the men responsible for the 


ing of primary textile pro- 
duction may be presumed to have ac 


ge of the volume of 
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‘roduction and consumption of the 
roods handled by them, and of the 


a 


lee 
iV 


vho are able to give the percentage 


I 
r¢ 
1 
n 
1¢ 


( 


hould be less well informed. 


oO 
r 
n 


elms 


1924 TEXTILE 
1923, | believe that 1899, 1914 and 1923 
can be accepted as years of approxi- 
mately normal production and as fully 
reflecting the normal productive 
growth of the industry. ; 
Production of woven cottons 
1899 was 4,523,395,616 square yards, 
and in 1914 it had increased to 6,813,- 
540,681 square yards, or 50.62%, a 
really formidable expansion; in fact, 
the largest increase in machine and 
productive capacity for any similar 
period in our history. Fully 85% of 
this increase in equipment was in 
stalled by 1909. 
The in 
1914 to my estimate of 
square yards for 1922 was only 180, 


rious factors influencing their sup- 
and demand, there are very few 
their sales of certain cloths to total in 
duction and consumption, or who 
ve more than an approximate idea 
the ebb and flow of total supply 
d demand. It lot surprising, 
srefore, that manufacturers not 
identified with merchandising 


is 


sely 
That a survey of such data for a 
nsiderable period is a desirable ap- 
oach to a study of the market for 
y important class of woven cottons 
self-evident, but I regret to 


increase production from 


7 000,000,000 
/? ’ ‘ 


ite that the statistical part of the 459,319 square yards, or 2.73 per 
irvey is fraught with serious diff- cent of the increase from 1899 to 
ulties. Some of these handicaps 1914. The total increase from 1899 
ive been mentioned already, and I to 1923 in equipment, production and 
iv state further that accurate com- population was 58.64% in looms, 
rison of production of major vari- 54.75% in cloth and 44.75% in popu 
es of woven cottons in census vears lation. 
rior to 1919 is made impossible by Studied casually these figures may 
quent changes in classifications and appear — to reflect. an unbalarfced 
the cloths reported under these ¢:owth with production much larget 
siications than warranted by increase in 
We are limited. therefore, in this lation and much too small for the 
ey of production to such informa- increase in machine equipment In 
we may glean from totals used v of the radical cut in legal worl 
conjunction with totals for xports wurs during the per id, how 
rts, machine e ment and popu e1 le percentage increase in | 
tion rhe re tw eave us in the luction is really surprisingly large 
k as to cor tive prod ion and put in comparing it with inere ise in 
sumpt ( stvle and non-style population it must be remembe | 
ils, but the conclusions arrived at that per capita consuming We 
‘ding no1 1 and num pro ncreased. that our export , 
{ . La ¥ OF % it lustry 1 1 r irly led Since Is 1S) nd t 
onsu ler | t he nd ¢ ere has been a very larg I ] 
ntere t accept t their in the use of woven cottons fe 
ustrial purposes. The use 
Growth of Industry Since 1899 itter_ class of goods ma 
; pected to mecrease as the country 
s] ence to ow from the our export trade grows, but pe 
tics entioned t expan- tage change in United States po 
1 of the « try’s cotton manuta on can never be a reliable 
ng equipment nd oduction iS of thi srowth In fact 
l as of population m 1899 tO markably broadened use « ‘ 
3 incl e irally divide them- cottons for industrial purpose might 
e tw stinct periods; the easily take care of the te 
t fron R99 to 1914 showing a Jarger increase in productior 
narked general expansion, with population 
ton I] equip t and production 
parently increasing nore rapidly Statisties of Product Per Loom 
n was wart nted | the increase onl 
popul ition ‘. the second pet ind, from | nere may be some important 


. meaning, or nothing more thar 


14 to 1923 inclusive, having a per , ; 

age increase in population that '™ idence, in the fact that the figure 
; nnatie doatie that of the cous of annual production in square vat 

s looms, and with an increase in lel loom for years included in 
indleage fairly proportional to the statistics that I have prepared 

. ; 1 ™ “tad 4 

nerease in “population. There is an- these two periods, should form cycl 
ther important reason for establish- ©! the same length as those for 

r these two distinct periods inthe re- Crease in production and equipment 
ent history of cotton manufacture in hey appear to confirm my deduc 
his country, and that is because the tions from the latter statistics, but 
rst coincides rather closelv with the ‘realize that to form conclusive e\ 
fforts of manufacturers to adjust dence they should be analyzed 
hemselves to a reduction in working more detail and particul irly bv 
urs, that in Massachusetts was from States, by loom widths, and by maj 


8 to <4, while the second period co- Classes of woven products, and | 
neides with their efforts to absorb have not felt that there was sufficient 
nother cut in working hours, that "need of such corroborative evidence 

Massachusetts was from 54 to 48 to Warrant any such expansion o 
eekly. this paper. A very brief review of 


Normal Productive Growth 


"he them may *e found of some value. 
While there were several decidedly The 
bnormal productive periods from with 
899 to 1914, and between 1914 and 


- 
) 


the figures and my interpretation of 


cycle from 1899 to 1914 starts 
ai annual production per loom 
in place of 10,037 square yards, gets 


WORLD 


yards in 1919 and had recovered only 
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as low as 9,373 square yards in 1904 during every period of poor business 
and increases gradually to 10,127 of the last twenty years with regard 
square yards in 1914 to our cotton industry's capacity, 

[he cycle from 1914 to 1923 is and the prolonged depression that we 
similar, but undoubtedly was dis e just been issing through ap 
torted temporarily by the abnormal pears to have convinced most peopl 
character of war time demands; it in and out of the industry that the 
touched a minimum of 9,127 square claim is true today 


Kconomicall 


to 9.790 square vards in 1923 oi et 
1 sacs : animal iS erpro ction or in 
lhe decline in production per loom 14 
os as . ; . ; considerable perio or naturt ec 
as indicated by 1904 figures is prob- ] 1) ' , 
: te : é r nomic law wil prevent Dnormal ex 
ably accounted for by poor business ' ‘ 
es eee Be pansion ot production The e 
ind part-time operation ot looms us : 
7 : ; omist aliow that underconsumy 
he increase up to I9gI4, in spite of ea: 
ss od atl 1: May e@Xist al ersis for a con t 
loderate reductions in working 1 | 
Ne ‘ . able period not \ roduct 
ours in 1909 and 1912, undoubtedly ; 
t rnc) ’ t 
| ss , ul ate EA - , 
was due to displacement of narrow 
1 . } “44 ¢ ‘ ( We the cotton 1 t 
vy wide looms with resultant larger : 
Z : ; textile industries 1S 
production of the latter in square 
7 T 1) »? 
vards; absorption by the South of ees ae ee 
rroduction cut off in the Nort ie pa 
duced ] t 
requced OD€ i ng ( rs was also 7 A As eve t 
tacto in n his movement the in heures oO } eq Nn) 
creased use ft automatic lk Ss and prod Ictlo 
ell reiease ol the s| ille we r \ ( r t 
eeded to man the steadily increasing TO 
number of looms were elv le e 
nportant cto empts t yi 
Ive the problem of expanding de- ¢ t 
nand for cloths and tl ¢ l Me 1OYQY ily 
supply caused by lesse | O } 
ee Se ; 
ibor \ ot these estric 
id Ihe Viat i lact t r i 
entuated 11 e cvcle ! OTA 20.00 pe 
t 1QO22 Ss this Va the eT r ( r r 
ST I 1 | r lu 1 { ( 
é tt ¢ t ell 
re 1 - lt { ( 
nN ] ] 14 
) t ] ft ( I ( t 
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t  s eq » tl e ri 
‘ ] 1¢ n ¢ ’ le ++ iTI\ t n thre ndu t 
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’ ¢ 1 t t ( t TY) ( 17 | t t } 
tive ] y] e decrease n nport 
a | t that ere 
Sn ‘fi j me ficant ict ft 
] 4 cre e oO IQiI4 to 192 
m installa ( le loon t uy f woven cottons availa 
1922 ) = € thy tet esti con mption oO! t¢ 
ere narre ' 47 ‘ . 1 t roduction plu imports ni] 
nmnared wit > yT4 ' t t 1 Imost ¢ 
rther inere 4 1 , 1 er the nere e in import } 
ilso help ele t [9235 1 s another em t 
el needed to make ] nonstration f he need of t { 
rease n looms assible hut t te that will estrict imports mo 
. 4 ‘ ‘ 1 ? }, ) 
eriouslv to be doubted whether ar ( oO the annual average unde 
further y} tant i} nerease§ ¢ ri 1 tar {f ] \ but there 
expected from ove ime, ( nent nd Mm l the e hgure to prove tha 
lav operation in the Sout \ t i] productive capacity of the 
the small surplus labor supply. If try 1s In excess of normal cor 
. . 7 1 
these assumptions are anproximatelv ‘ ng demand 
correct it mav prove that 1922. pre bo : 
. in experiences 1) } t} 
duction ner loom in ; e vard | len or rece oO 
. . 5 LV hpecn suthiciently epressing te 
not far from the possible maxim . - : depre sl ) 
(yf course the sneedit ‘ss i$. m Ca i r cle to torgvet th e ota re 
1 . o¢ cent year when there was a complete 
or the new Henrv Ford cotton mill : . . . : on 
m\ render such ana mntion ridic : = oe oo i abnor si a 
uctive capacity Yuring the last half 
si e cap \ | uring the last ha 
tT IQIO and the first half ot 1920 no 
- — + e x . mn aint -pour? Meo " “o wrt 
No Evidence of Excessive Capacity Complaints regarding overexpansion 
of productive capacity were heard 
very period of ‘depression in t hat I can reeall. It was inadequate 


ind other large industries creat 
impression that productive « 
1 the 


capacity 


apacity 


iS jar if excess OF average or 


of the 
domestic and available foreign mar- 
This claim has been advanced 


normal consuming 


kets. 


production that made possible the ab 
] 


normal prices that ruled during those 
boom times, and not the high raw 
material prices and manufacturing 


costs, yet it is undoubtedly true that 


production was then forced to the 
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Interior view of the Ardross Worsted Co., Philadelphia, showing entire absence of posts 


The Type of Building for 


Unobstructed Floor Area 


A mill building is erected for the purpose of securing more SPACE. 


Therefore, other things equal, the greater percentage of available 
space in a textile building, the greater its efficiency. 

In the Ballinger Super-Span Saw- Tooth Construction the inter- 
ference of columns with the placing of machines is negligible. 
Rooms may be constructed 100' wide by any length without any 
columns whatever. 


We have prepared a special booklet describing this type 
of construction. A copy will be sent you on request 


The Ballinger Company 


Architects Engineers 
Appraisers 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY 
S. E. Cor. 12th & Chestnut Sts. 100 East 42nd Street 
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limit. It is unfortunate that actual 
production figures for that particu- 
lar period are unavailable, but I 
think it will be agreed that a fair 
estimate of production of woven cot- 
tons for those 12 months was not 
far from 7,000,000,000 square yards. 
This is my estimate of the present 
normal productive capacity of the 
industry, and there would appear tc 
be adequate confirmation of this 
estimate in the fact that the increase 
in looms since 1920 has been only 
3-29 per cent. 

I believe that it can be deduced 
from the statistics that have been 
tabulated that the industry’s maxi- 
mum productive capacity is not 
much more than 5 per cent larger 
than its normal full-time capacity, or 
certainly not in excess today of 
7,500,000,000 square yards. By max- 
imum productive capacity I do not 
refer to production that might be ob- 
tained if every spindle and loom was 
run night and day, for lack of avail- 
able skilled labor renders such over- 
time operation of machinery impos- 
sible, but I refer to the difference be- 
tween production in such a boom 
period as 1919-1920 and that of some 
such normal previous year as I9I4. 
In other words it is not machine 
equipment alone that is the measure 
of an industry’s maximum producing 
capacity, but, rather, the equipment 
plus available labor and the number 
of hours per day or week that this 
labor is allowed by law to work; thus 
measured this 5% estimate for reserve 
capacity does not appear so small. 

It is quite probable that the bal- 
ance between production and con. 
sumption of certain style and non- 
style goods has been destroyed, and 
that a certain percentage of looms 
and spindles will have to be diverted 
to other lines, but when I make the 
claim that the present normal pro- 
ductive capacity of the weaving di- 
vision of the industry is not in ex- 
cess of normal consuming capacity, 
minus abnormal imports, I have in 
mind the industry and markets as a 
whole. If you will consider lack of 
expansion in the industry since 1914 
in conjunction with recent radical 
‘urtailment of production by the mills, 
and with curtailment of buying and 
inventories by distributors, then you 
will have a combination of factors 
that might easily pave the way for 
t moderate boom if all other major 
factors affecting business were also 
tavorable. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying Fallaey 


Those chronic pessimists who gloom 
bout overproduction appear to ob- 
tain a similar 


reaction from thei 
iorecast of permanent hand-to-mouth 
ying by jobbers, cutters and retail- 
rs. The overproduction and hand 
-mouth buying had_ their 
irth when business was barter, anu 
hey are twin brothers —the depres- 


fallacies 


ion twins. They were decrepit with 
ige back in 1893, but they staged 
omebacks in 1904, I909, Ig2I and 
924, and now the hand-to-mouth 
vin claims to have found a fountain 
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of perpetual youth in what are termed 
frequent turnover and minimum in- 
ventories. He has been brought up to 
date by scientific management anu 
all that he needs to do while stocks 
are being turned over 2% to 3% 
times annually by distributors is to 
pass goods from jobber to retailer, or 
from mill to jobber called for. 
The overproduction twin in the mean- 
time is assumed to be keeping goods 
piled up at the mills in anticipation of 
hand-to-mouth’s demand. 

The scheme has always operated 
with varying degrees of success until 
the twins commence to scrap, as they 
invariably will. Sometimes it is the 
hand-to-mouth twin who throws a 
monkey wrench into the smoothly- 
working combination by moving the 
hand-to-mouth too rapidly, or with 
too large handfulls to suit the overpro- 
duction twin; but usually it is the 
overproduction twin who becomes 
tired of working for nothing and en- 
dangers the steady turnover by reduc- 
ing the supply and jacking up prices. 

There can be no economic equilib. 
rium with Dame Nature and the cot- 
ton exchanges at one end refusing to 
stabilize cotton crops and prices, and 
with Dame Fashion and unbalanced 
industries at the other end making a 
shuttlecock of demand. The distribu- 
tor who the hand-to-mouth 
buying plan forgets that its 
plement is  hand-to-mouth 
or producing. He forgets the 
periences of such pre-war periods 
of active business as 1899 and 1907, 
and the more recent of 1919—- 
1920. He forgets, too, that there has 
been no substantial inerease since the 
latter boom in the industry’s capacity 
to produce woven cottons, while dur- 
ing recent months production has 
been radically curtailed and cutter’s 
and distributor’s inventories reduced. 
He is apparently asleep to the steady 
expansion of consumer buying powe1 
and the elimination of practically all 
business uncertainty. Possibly he 
not know that cotton and its 
products are relatively cheaper than 
at any time since 1922, and also that 
we had an election last week. When 
these facts finally seep into his con- 
sciousness he will understand that the 
depression twins have had another 
scrap and been confined 
economic law to another «period of 
servitude. 


as 


boosts 

com- 
selling 
exX- 


boom 


cc eS 


have by 


Relation to Exports and Imports 

The most casual study of our ex- 
port and import trade and their statis- 
will disclose as the outstanding 
feature the fact that England is our 
chief foreign competitor in the home 
market well being our chief 
competitor in the foreign market. It 
is important, however, in this connec- 
tion to understand that our position as 


tics 


as as 


manufactures 
for the world’s market is the exact 
antithesis of that of Great Britain. 
This country consumes approximately 
go per cent of its cotton manufactures 
and exports about 10 per cent. Great 
Britain exports about 90 per cent and 
consumes about 10 
normal conditions. 


a producer of cotton 


per cent under 


At no time since 1914 have British 
exports much more than 
$,000,000,000 square yards annually. 
lhe productive capacity of the Brit- 
ish cotton industry is no larger today 
than it was before the war, owing to 
the very slight increase in spindles 
and looms and a marked 
due to the reduction in’ working 
hours from 55 to 48 weekly. Fur 
thermore, as long as cotton sells at 


averaged 


decrease 


more than a shilling a pound, or ap- 
proximately 20 cents in this coun- 
try, British manufacturers will find it 
difficult to stimulate consumption that 
will warrant operation of their plants 
upon a prewar normal basis. This 
means that Great Britain has lost to 
the United States for an indefinite 
period, if not forever, her vaunted 
leadership in cotton manufacturing, 
whether the latter is measured by 
consuming capacity in bales of cotton 
or productive capacity in pounds and 
square yards of product. 

The World’s Market 


Richest 


That English manufacturers will 
make a tremendous struggle to re 


gain their former commanding  posi- 
tion in the world cotton industry is 
to be expected, and it is also to be 
expected that they and other foreign 
manufacturers will be 


seeking con 
stantly opportunities to invade the 
United States market. They know 
this market to be the richest in the 


world with a per capita consumption 
of cotton goods far in excess of that 
of any other country. Great Britain’s 
largest markets are peopled by the 
poorest of the world’s inhabitants, 
whose per capita consumption of cot- 
ton goods is meagre compared with 


ours, despite the fact that cotton 
cloths are their chief article of cloth- 
ing. That foreign manufacturers 


should seek through their importing 
representatives in this country every 
opportunity to break down our tariff 
wall is not surprising and we are well 
aware that English manufacturers 
have already made some progress in 
undermining the rates of the present 
tariff on woven cottons. They have 
also demonstrated their willingness to 
make considerable sacrifices in profits 
to gain a strong foothold for their 
products in this the richest market of 
the world, as is attested by the tre- 
mendous increase of imports during 
the last two years. In our attempt to 
restrict competition of foreign goods 
in the domestic market and to main- 
tain the American scale of wages and 
standard of living, we must not only 
insist upon adequate protective 
tariff, but see that the tariff is effec- 
tively administered. 


an 


Uncapitalized Selling Argument 

It seems strange that there should 
be one characteristic of our produc- 
tion, and one that should provide a 
value in 
that 
has never been adequately capitalized 


selling argument of 
foreign and 


equal 
domestic markets, 
by cotton manufacturers or the tex 
tile industry as a whole. I refer to 
the fact that because this country is 
the richest in the world and has the 
largest per capita buying power, it fol- 
lows as a natural sequence that the 
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avesage quality of its mdustrial pro- 
duction is superior to that of any 
other country in the world. The most 
literate inhabitants of all foreign 
countries are well acquainted with our 
high per capita wealth and take ad- 
vantage of it whenever they come into 
commercial contact with an American. 
That knowledge of the high average 
quality of our products is not equally 
well established at home and abroad 
is a fault for which we must all shoul- 
der some responsibility and strive to 
overcome. Get this idea across, and 
that all worthy products are 
marked “Made In U. S. A.” and we 
shall have a competitive advantage 
that will go far to offset in foreign 
markets the price advantage of the 
products of cheap foreign labor. When 
that idea has been capitalized the 
competitive advantage that now ae- 
crues to foreign products in domestic 
markets as the result of the law en 
forcing marking of the country of 
origin on all imported goods will be 
eliminated. Such identification of im- 
ported goods will then become a mark 
of inferiority and 


see 


a competitive dis- 
advantage. 
Export Market Deserves Study 
Our exports of woven cottons since 


little over 
800,000,000 linear yards in 1920 to 


i9gt4 have ranged from a 


a little over 464,000,000 square yards 
in 1923, and although the survey of 
the situation demonstrates 
plainly that the domestic market must 
continue our chief market for exploi- 
tation, it plain that we 
should spare no effort to broaden ex 
port outlets. In meetinz foreign com- 
petition in foreign markets on either 
style or non-style goods we must rely 
largely skillful merchandising, 
quality of product and ability to meet 


world 


is equally 


on 


forcins prices through large scale 
production. 
In suggesting possible ways and 


means of solving the problem I am 
merely endorsing plans, that, in large 
part, have been proposed previously 
They involve co-operative production 
of the goods exported, and centralized 
selling and financing. By co-opera- 
tive production I have in mind two 
objectives: first, the co-operation of 
a group of mills making the same 
goods and the reservation by them of 
a certain proportion of their produc- 
tive capacity or product for export 
through a central selling agency; 
second, co-operation of a group of 
producers whose final product is of 
the most advanced character that can 
hope to find an export outlet, this 
zroup to operate on a one profit basis. 

Certain tire and table oilcloth manu- 
facturers are already organized upoa 
the latter basis, producing everything 
from the gray goods to the finished 
product, and are eminently successful 
in meeting foreign competition abroad. 
That which they do as individual pro- 
ducers can be done co-operatively for 
other products of advanced character. 
The plan seems particularly adaptable 
to certain non-style products, but the 
export of certain cotton 
goods converters and of a number 378 


successes 
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Slub Catcher 


We offer a_ perfect Slub 
Catcher and Tension com- 
bined,which automatically 

adjusts itself to any size | 
yarn—cotton,wool or silk. ¥ es 
It also is self threading. wT 


Eclipse ‘Textile Devices, Inc., 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


MARKEM 
MARKING EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND GLOVE TRADE 
| MARKEM MODEL K 


FOOT POWER MACHINE 
For Marking Labels, Paper Boxes, 

Linen, Cotton Cloth, etc. 
Marks—Labels of all kinds on or off box. 
Marks—Boxes, both telescopic and with shallow covers. 
Marks—Boxes, both before and after being filled. 
Marks—All dry as soon as applied, no smudging. 
Marks—Cloth, Linen, Cotton, Leather. Arranged to Mark Labeled Box | 
Marks—-A distinct advance in type handling; speedy, accurate. 
Marks—Located on any position on a label. 


Over 9,000 Markem Machines are in operation in the best equipped factories of the United States and abroad. 


-Markem Machine Co., 232 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | 


Manufacturing Plants at Keene, N. H., and Boston, Mass. 
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garment manufacturers appear to in 
dicate that it has broader possibili 
that much of our future ex 
port expansion of cotton goods trade 


ties, OF 


manutac 
materials are cot- 


through domestic 
raw 


must be 
turers whose 
on goods. 
In spite of certain limitations of 
he Webb-Pomerene Act, 
ombinations for 
vould seem highly desirable that cen- 


lezalizi 
selling export, it 
ralized agencies handling textiles for 
should take advantage of its 


provisions It 


export 


may also be worth 


oting in this connection that this 


uintry’s foreign investments it 


reased enormously during and since 


he world war, and are destined for 


i further expansion. Trade will fo 


low the dollar just as certainly as it 
has followed the pound sterline here 


tofore, and it is up to those respon 


sible for the merchandising of domes 


cotton goods to see that none of 


broadening 


lost 


the apparently export 


portunities are 
Importance of Efficient Selling 
If an expert analysis were made ot 


causes of the varied degrees of 


uccess or tailure of cotton mills 
nilarly located and equipped I be 
eve it would be found that those 


iving had the benefit of skillful bu; 
and 
have 


1 


ing, financing 
show n to 


selling would be 
been the 
that their ce 
nf 


closely 


most ul 
formly profitable, and 


“ree of success had been very 





proportional to the skill with whi 
e latter functions had been handled 
is is no reflection upon the im 
ince of efficient plant equipment 
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The Study of Merchandising 
Whil 


latast . f ; 
detailed survey © ex 


merchandising methods in t) 
ion to producers and users o 
ven cottons and to the vari 
sses of the latter products is ] 
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desirable as an approach to the study if they had full opportunity to 


ot improved and enlarged distribu- capitalize knowledve 


tion of style or non-style goods, it it it is difficult to say. There are mill 
far beyond the scope of this paper gents and superintendents whose 
Furthermore, it would be a task far natural merchandising ability is lan- 
more difficult than the attempt that eulshinge in their present activities. 
has been made to draw conclusions and ther« re me be S rt selling 
from a mass of incomplete and un- organizations who would e ideal 
comparable statistics of production, ill executives. 

equipment and consumption, for the he chief function of the 


research 
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greatest opportunities for future ex- 
pansion and profit lay in more inten+ 
sive, and possibly scientific develop- 
ment of industrial and other uses of 
the so-called staples and non-style spe- 
cialties. 
Evidence of an apparently conclus- 
ive character has been advanced and 
tends to prove that the present normal 
capacity of the weaving 
industry is not in ex- 
consuming capacity, 


productive 
division of the 
normal 
and that its maximum productive ca- 
pacit s not 


the normal It 


cess OF 


more than 5% in 
| 


1 
much 
excess of} las an im- 


not only in connec 


1and-to-mouth 


portant bearing, 
tion with the claim that 
buying cannot be a permanent policy 
of distributor 
ate development of manufacturing and 


to meet the nat 


but upon the immedi 


merchandising plans 


ural growth of domestic and export 
trade 


Phe claim has advanced that 


he average quality of this country’s 
cotton manufactures is superior to 
that of any other country, and_ that 


equate capt lization of this selling 
p sales both in 


. c : aa 
the domestic and foreign markets. 


1 ] 


argument ought to hel 


‘ ‘ 
\ttention ha been called to the 

rbnormal increase 1n imports of woven 
( nee the present tariff law 


1922, and it wa 


ted out that this is partially due 





treme depression suffered by 
e Enelish cotton industry and. the 
neness of [1 manufacturer 

icrifice profits in order to gain 
thold in tl rich market, and pat 
to inadequate tariff rates Phe 
emedy is an adequate tariff so effec 
] administered that import will 
exceed the average under previou 

t t nel ote tive ffs 

he ct h been ¢ isized that 
England, our chief competitor in ex 
.) te Ei icle ha 1t cotton manufactur 
ty ed ao er ft 

busit 90% ot tt 
| Oo ile our industry 
centrate on domestru ule whicl 
OO oT t tot i] ile lo over 
e tl hand ip nd that of mucl 
t 1 ( t t ha 
ted that groups of manu 
ture! may increase export track 


and sell 


co-oper} itively 


ind financing through centralized 
t 1¢ 
e importance of efficient met 
' ] rh been illustrated by the 
that it is mucl le closely 
ki than ifacturing, and 


mat 


the best equipped and 


{ managet 


cannot hope to succeed if its raw 
re poorl bought and it 
lucts poorly sold. For more effi 
cient merchandising of woven cotton 
artic Harh of pecialtie the it 
4 wtlO ( ty; 41 Lies TE 
¢ r) wn } i heer 

( ted 
Nese the higl lights of thi in 
plete introduction to the study o 
t rood necialtie They serve 


ind intri 
olved 


licate the great 


cope 


t the problems to be 


eness of 


1 even though not all of the prem 


1 


I 


es and conclusions are accepted at 


heir face value thev mav at 


omethinge to shoot at 


least 
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—for Slashing and Finishing 


Greater Strength 


The purpose of slashing is to increase the strength 
of yarn for weaving. The reason for this added 
strength is that the size increases the surface con- 
tact between the individual fibres. 


With ordinary sizing the yarn is merely coated on 
the outside. On the other hand sizing treated with 
ARCY penetrates into the yarn, reaching every fibre. 
In addition the size material reinforces itself. The 
effect is somewhat similar to the truss principle 
utilized in the construction of bridges. 


The increase in strength is so material that the 
number of breaks on the loom 
is reduced from 10 to 15%. RAPIDASE 

—a better de-sizing agent. Its action is 


We will gladly furnish com- instantaneous; operates at high tempera- 
° ° tures (185° F;) it is most ECONOMICAL. 
plete information. 


INCORPORATED 
171 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


For the convenience of Southern consumers ARCY 
is sold and carried in stock by the 


DRAKE CORPORATION, NORFOLK, VA. 
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Cotton Spinners’ Problems Solved | 





Detecting Wear and Damage on a Card by Giving Constant Attention to Vital Parts—Comb Adjustments Which 
Greatly Influence the Quality of Product and the Amount of Noil—Basis for Designating Right- 
Hand and Left-Hand Twist in Yarns 


By Stephen E. Smith 


HE author is in charge of the 

Cotton Department at the 

Lowell Textile School and 

in this capacity is constantly 
engaged in teaching all phases of 
cotton yarn manufacturing. In this 
series of questions and answers he is 
giving the results of experience, re- 
search and observations extending 
over many years. The answers are 
so detailed and are worked out so 
thoroughly that they are well adapted 
for the beginner as well as for the 
experienced mill man. Previous in- 
stallments of these questions and an- 
swers were printed in the issues of 
March 15, April 19, June 14, July 12, 


September 13, and October I1. 
x * 


Detecting Wear and Damage on 
Card 

What parts of a carding machine 
require close attention in order to de- 
tect or avoid wear and damage? 

Without question the part of the 
card requiring the most unceasing 
attention is the clothing, which in 
order to do satisfactory work must 
be kept keen and clean. This is 
done by frequent and careful grinding 
and regular stripping periods. It is 
also necessary to avoid the corrosion 
caused by the presence of moisture 
and a sticky, gummy condition caused 
by oil and dust combined. These 
latter evils are corrected by the use 
of the burnishing brush. 

The tension of clothing is also a 
matter of importance, as it is not 
possible to secure the true and level 
surfaces so essential to good work if 
the clothing is not tightly wound. 
Redrawing the clothing is the only 
way to remedy a slack condition in 
fillets. 

Faced wire, which is caused by the 
wires coming in contact with me- 
tallic surfaces, is only corrected by 
grinding. Jammed spots need to be 
raised as they will not treat fibre 
normally and hence w-ll make holes 
ind uneven spots in the web cominz 
from the doffer. The average life of 
card clothing is estimated at about 
‘en years but the writer has seen 
lothing which was said to have been 
in continuous use for twenty years 
nd it did not appear to be near the 
nd of its usefulness. 

Up to this point, cylinder, doffer 
nd flat clothing only have been con- 
idered. The heavy wire used in 


* All rights reserved by author. 


clothing the licker-in does not get or 
need the frequent attention that must 
be given to fillets and flats. Owing 
to the manner of clothing the licker- 
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in, any severe damage usually makes 

it necessary to remove the licker-in 

and send it away to be repaired. 
Doffer comb boxes in the past, 
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have given much trouble by heating, 
but thanks to the skill of machine de- 
signers this difficulty has been very 
largely removed by a more careful 
balancing of the doffer comb upon its 
axis. Oil throwing from this point 
has been eliminated by changes in 
the design of bearings and care in 
making joints in the box oil tight. 

Flat chains stretch in a few years 
so that it becomes necessary to re- 
move a link or two in order to keep 
the whole chain under sufficient ten- 
sion to hold the flats against the end 
sprockets. 
of the cylinder and licker-in, wear 
enough to require replacing. The 
tension of belts contributes to the 
wear of these bearings by pulling 
the pulley ends of cylinder and licker- 
in shafts against the sides. 


Bearings, especially those 


Mote knives sometimes get burred 
or roughened by sudden contact with 
the licker-in teeth while they are 
moving, or sprung out of a straizht 
line when a licker-in becomes jam- 
med. The edge of the mote knife 
should be smoothed off and the knife 
made as straight as possible. Screens 
also are sometimes jammed hy the pas 
sage of an abnormally large amount 
of fibre so that it is necessary to re 
move and repair them. 

The tension of all belts and bands 
and the meshing of all geared drives 
need attention in order to keep the 
machine up to the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

* * + 


Comb Adjustments for Quality 
and Noil 

What are the settings in a Heil- 
man comb that materially affect the 
quality of combing and the amount 
of noil removed? 

There are five adjustments on this 
machine which have a great influence 
on the quality of work and especially 
upon the amount and character of 
the noil removed. They may be listed 
as follows (see illustrations) : 

(1) Distance between the center of 
the leather detaching roll and the lip 
of the lower nipper. 
this is the 


Closely allied to 
distance between the 
leather detaching roll and the feed 
rolls, for the feed rolls move back 
and forth with the nippers and to 
about the same extent. 

(2) The distance between the nip- 
pers and the path of the needles in 
the half-lap. The overhanging lip of 

(Continued on page 131) 
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@ Importers and manufacturers of 
Specialties for Sizing, Softening, 
Weighting and Finishing Yarn, 
Cotton, Weolen and Worsted 
Fabrics. 


@ We are glad te furnish practical 
men to solve : any problem in sizing 
softening, finishing or weighting 
any yarn or fabric. We are con- 
stantly in touch with the best 
European metnods of securing the 
newest finishes and have unequaled 
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Significant Savings in Mill Operations 


Industry Handicapped by Custom—Benefits Derived From Changes—Importance of Studying and Analyzing Each 
Operation—Advantages of Rearranging and Standardizing Work—Examples of Improvements at Jackson 
Mills—Paper Delivered Before the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers Convention 


r HE cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry is old and well-estab- 
lished in New England, hav- 
ing started over a _ century 

». It has been for a long time the 
gest and most important industry 
this the country. In 
ceneral it has not given as intensive 


section of 
dy to the possibilities along the 
s of “Scientific Management” as 
ne of the other industries. Tradi- 
n and old customs have played a 
y Important part in the operation 
mill. The 
n seriously handicapped by cus- 
ns, built up by the experience ob- 
ned in a century’s existence. 

Henry Ford, in his book, ‘‘Mvy Life 
|! Work,” tells in a 


ut his business. 


a cotton industry has 


few words 
“We fortunately 
not inherit any traditions and we 
» not founding any If we 
tradition it is this | 
always be done better than it is 


The 1 


textile industry on 
ha 
nas 


1 


ng done.” 
contrary 
lition. 


been built up by 


A mill agent whose opin- 


is held in very high regard has 
en said, in discussing the pos 
lities of remarkable savings in 
tile mill operations, that if a cot- 


ton manufacturer could get off to 


me place entirely isolated from 
her mill centres and build a new 
11 


|. hire all new people whom he 
iid train properly, and build up 
w methods, the results would be 
rtling ! 

In some cases, 


however, old cus 


ms are being gradually overcome 


a new attitude is evident. Mill 
eratives, after they have been 
wn, realize the advantages to 
mselves which result from a re 


Mill 
other hand, realize 
effi 
ney of the operatives and machin- 
ery They know that thi im- 
rtant step of progress is to break 
iv from the | 


ethods of operation, in cases where 


rangement of their work 
on the 


necessity 


inagers, 
for increasing the 


most 


established 


ong 


» methods are obviously inefficient 


t difficult to break down bec 
stom. 


ause ot 


Need for Economy 


There is urgent need for savings 
textile mill operations at the pres 
time, especially in the New Eng 


1 mills 


The prices of cotton ar 


h and will remain 


much higher level than in previ 


irs. Wages todav are higher than 
-r and will remain probably upon 
much higher level than that of 
ut ten vears ag Much has been 
1 in regard to the rapid develoy 
nt of the textile industrv in the 
thern states. Twenty to twentv 
vears ago there was hardlv anv 
n manufacturing outside of New 
M eturing Co., Nashua, NW 





By N5- i. 


ingland. Today there are twenty 
million spindles in New England and 
hifteen million in the 


states, 


cotton-growing 


Since 1900, when there were fifteen 
million spindles in New England, and 
four and one-half million in the 

outh, there has been an increase of 
24% in New England against 248% 
in the cotton-growing states, accord- 
ing to the figures of the United States 
Department of Commerce. ‘There is 
constant agitation in the legislatures 
ot the New England States to bring 
bout the enactment of 48-hour laws, 
which are aimed directly at the tex 
tile industry. The difference in the 
legal running time of the mills in 
England and the South is a 
erious handicap to the industry here. 


Vcew 


Arrangement and Equipment 

It is of great importance in striv- 

¢ for economy in the production of 
suods to have a good layout of ma- 


chinerv and buildings. In a continu 
cus process, such as there is in the 
cotton mill, it is necessary to have 


a steady flow of material from oper 
| ra 


DACKWAard 


ation to operation with no 
sieps and with the minimum amount 


handling. In drawing up specifi 


cations for a4 new mill, engineers and 


mill managers of today plan for a 
result which is radically different 
trom the popular conception of a 
tton mill 


Reinforced concrete buildings with 
the 
with 


arge windows former 
mil] 


windows. 


replace 
rick construction small] 
Dustless stripping svstems 
in the card rooms are perfected, so 
that the card tenders are able to do 
the stripping, thereby 
“Strippers” usually 
* small percentage of 
\utomatically controlled 
numidifving systems, which 
temperature humidity, 
in better operating condition: 
nd increased production throughout 
the mill. 


eliminatin y 
1 
Only 


| 
WOTK 
their t 


who 
me 
heating an] 
uniform and 


result 


A “humidifier man” In each depart 
lent to 
humidifving 1s 


1 } 17 
LOOK id svstem of 
pecaus 


after the o 
unnecessary, 
one or two men are able to look afte 
the hear f 


eing located in the basemet 


the entire mill, 


svstem 


individual motor drives are important 


aids in increasing production and it 
eliminating bad work due to ove 
head shafting troubles, and some 


is accomplished by 


eliminat 


nartment 


in each ce 


utfit 


*41 


results as compared with 


method of having scrubbers in each 
department, who usually work a small 
nercentaze of their time 


provide 


S e 


the old 


-Thomas* 


' } 
iONk estav 


Probably most of the 


mills move the material trom 
to 


and trucks 


li:hed 


operation operation by means 


and treight elevators 


Cotton storehouses in some 


Cases 


not located in the relation 
the opening 


to truck 


proper 
room, necessitating in 
with a crew 
1x men to 
to 


cotton is piled several bales 


transport cotton fron 


torehouse mill. In some cases, 


ie older types of storehouses, whic! 


results in extra labor and 


cost 


Picker laps, boxes of roving an 


yarn are trucked to and from the 
elevators, and delivered by the eleva 


tor man to the carding, spinning, and 


Weaving departments lhe clot 
rolls are piled on trucks and carried 
to the cloth room, usually at sonk 
distance from the weave rooms. This 


method 
nd yarn 


cloth 
ilso means a large number 


means lap carriers, 
truckers, filling 


handlers, and elevator 


roving 
carriers, 
men. It 
of trucks 


boxes, wh 
and 


and ich take up valuabie 


more or less con 


leal of 


space cause 


; ' 
fusion, and represent a good « 
money in upkeep 


\t the 


conveyor 


Mills, 


I] complete 
which 


the 


Jackson 
system handles 
entire product from the raw cotton to 
the finished cloth is in operation. A 
good description of this system, with 
illustrations, written by Mr. Robert 
last April’ 


iwement at Ldmin 


T. Kent. mav be found in la 
i 

ue of \lan 

tratl 


on 


A Complete Conveyor System 


of cotton, stored on the 


Che bales 
upper floors, are sent down a spu 
to the opening 
tloor. \tter 
machines, the 


to the 


chute room on the 


through 


passing 


cotton 1S blow) 


the 
sixth floor of 


picker 


through pipes 


where the 


The 


room 15 


the mill, 
cated. picker laps as they ars 


1 
pickers are put into 


cradles on the convevor, and l€ 
ered to the ird rooms bv means of 


a gravity-roller spiral 
chute, and a horizontal belt conveyor, 


e card tenders take the 


conveyor, a 


from which th 


laps while the cradles are tt elling 
ilonge very slowly The empty cradle 
continue on nd are returned to tl 
' : ks 
picker room n at mK ned elevat 
The boxes of 1 1 nd varn are 
on to horizontal t conveve 
by the m chine tenders S soot i 
they doff their machine ese boxe 
trave hh oy ] piral te r¢ 
ey Ss to the S nning ressing 
nd wea rooms, where they are 
iutomat diverted on to unload- 





ig stations The en boxes and 
a 
wmWpns are returned on nelined in ] 
' 1 1 1 
ertical elevators The clot rolls 
1: 1 e 

¢ put on yan 1 ined € TOT 

ire ft ken f m the lo S iT 1 


t t r vevo iC ers them to 
platforms in the cloth room, whi 
s locate n anothet ulding across 
the vard 

ln making use of a complete con 


system, the material in 


process 


move Irom one 


1 } } 
t 


another th marked savin 


can be department 


wit f in 
cost. In addition, the jobs made 


the 


are 


easier for employes, due to the 


special trucks which eliminate heavy 
iiting, and this increases the efh 
ciency of the mill as a whole Lhe 
stock 1s in much better condition 
han in the average mill, due to the 
ibsence Ol truckit 9 Chere 
narked saving in the number ot 
( ns used in the carding and spin 
1 rooms lue to the iethod of re 
imnin empty wobbin Chere S 
constant ( ck control of the 
nh rit rt To n proce because 
tl r 1 ( { ive Vino ly mn 
the convevi Svstem 
Keeping Mill Balanced 
New methods of operation, or a 
earran r ! the work, result in 
econom ( ised ethec1ency 
1") ne the rk for each depart 
el irder to eliminate unneces 
tin or material and, at the 
ne time, to always keep a minimum 
t vt Lock nh proce 1s l 
1 It O t al pra ce Tor 
he oversee! ) each department to 
run a certam number of machines 
ind to assume. the responsibility of 


keeping the next department properly 


i 
supplied Withou 


constant 


central control, 
fluctuation 


oductions, friction 


owever, there 


epartmental pr 


between department heads, large 
stocks on hand ind decrea sed effi 
ciency throughout the mill 

One of the problems is to keep the 
looms in operation by providing a 


supply of warp yarn on loom beams 


In the preparation of these beams, 
he judement and experience of the 
overseer of the dress room was form 
erly relied upon to determine the 
right number of each kind of warp 
bean The weaving department 
ilso ¢ ited the number to be re 
( ( h It Was largely a mattet of 

less work, because almost alway 
here were a large number of beam 
on hand, but the e time, several 
uitin ror rp 

\ careful analysi 0 hat the 

looms actually req ed resulted in a 
re iredl hedule of worl or tl 
ressine department to follow rh 

( 1 d the numbe of he it | 

ind ove six hundred thr 
hun ed 1 ¢ i ed il] Valtl 
s] her coule he stopped Iriction 
hetween the weaving and dressing 

partments was eliminated, and the 
' 1 p 1 , ; . ea ed he 
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The experience of critical operators has shown this popular brand 
to be the most efficient sizing agent, both for additional WEIGHT 
and increased STRENGTH of WARP. Penetration accomplishes 


these important results. 


KAGLE STARCH is especially manufactured to cover a_ wide 
range of fluidities to meet the needs of all classes of weaves. 


KAGLE STARCH penetrates. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., NEW YORK 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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cause the looms were kept in opera- 
tion. The stock in process was re- 
luced considerably which was a 
distinct advantage. 


Analyzing Each Operation 

In the card rooms, the overseer 
formerly determined the number of 
roving frames to be run to supply the 
spinning frames. But usually there 
would be too much roving on hand 
ir the spinning room would be short. 
The same was true of the filling 
varn for the looms. Accordingly 
the work of the departments was co- 
irdinated for the purpose of having 
the proper supply of material on 
hand at all times. Now the work js 
planned, and each overseer has defi- 
nite instructions to follow as to the 
‘onstant operation of a certain num- 
ver of machines, and there his re- 
sponsibility to the following depart- 
ment ends. 

Study and analysis of the various 
jobs in the mill, the nature of which 
have been determined by experience 
and custom, result in the develop 
ment of new and better facilities for 
increased efficiency and significant 
savings. In the spinning room a 
study was made of the work of doff- 
ing the warp frames. There were 
three crews of doffers, each crew 
having a section of the frames to 
loff. At times, all three crews 
would be doffing, which resulted in 
in overflow of yarn to the spoolers. 

The outcome of the study was a 
rearrangement of the work. Special 
trucks are prepared in advance by 
yarn men, the boxes being enlarged 
to hold more bobbins. The work of 
lofine is scheduled so as to get a 
uniform flow of yarn to the spoolers. 
lhe crews of doffers work on larger 
sections as a result of this rearrange- 
ment, which greatly facilitated the 
work of doffing and reduced the 
stoppage of the spinning frames to 
{ minimum. 

A study of the work of the men 
who handled the yarn and empty 
hoxes in the spool room resulted in 
hanging the spooler frames in order 
to eliminate dumping the yarn into 
the trays on the frames. A change 
n the method of passing the yarn 
ind picking up the spools and empty 
ioxes made the work easier for the 
iperatives and more economical for 
he management. 

Improving Details 

A study of the work of cleaning and 
orting filling bobbins, returned from 
he weave room, resulted in building 

special table, which facilitated the 
vork tremendously. The operatives 
vere shown the best way to sort the 
iobbins, and to prepare the boxes for 
the filling spinners, and although 
heir earnings were increased, there 
vas a saving in cost. 

There were several men in the 
veave room picking up empty bob- 
ins from the loom-cans. Each man 
id the work in his own way. After 

study of this work, a special truck 
vas provided and definite instructions 
ssued as to the method to pursue. 
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The result was a steady flow of 
empty bobbins to the spinning room 
and a saving in the number of men. 
The men now take care of more 
looms, the work being made easier 
by the new truck, and by the instruc- 
tions as to how to do the work. 

Standardization, as far as _ pos- 
sible, of product, of methods, and of 
equipment such as trucks and boxes, 
is a distinct advantage in the efficient 
and systematic operation of a cotton 
mill. Constant changes in roving, 
yarns, or styles of cloth reduce the 
efficiency of the machines and of the 
operatives. Where one standard 
number of yarn and one standard 
number of roving and one style of 
cloth are made, with no changing on 
the roving, spinning frames, and 
looms, a great deal of productive 
time is saved. 

Examples of Standardization 

Where loom changes are frequent, 
careful planning is necessary in 
order to obtain the maximum effi 
ciency and economy. Confusion and 
delay result where no standards are 
followed as to the size and number 
of boxes and trucks. At the Jackson 
Mills, boxes for the carding and 
spinning rooms are made and re 
paired according to standard specifi 
cations, and the trucks in the card 
ing, spinning, and weaving rooms are 
of special design, carefully worked 
out to obtain the greatest benefit from 
the conveyor. 

An excellent example of standardi- 
zation of work is that of the 
slashers. Unless a proper amount of 
size has been added to the yarns, 
they will be unable to resist the weay 
ing action of the loom and_ will 
break. Sometimes poor warp sizing 
will completely tie up the production 
of the weave room. According to 
previous practice, cotton mills operate 
their slashers almost hit or miss, al 
lowing the tender to operate as he 
sees fit under the general direction 
of the overseer. There is no way of 
exact regulation of the final size and 
moisture content of the warps. 

At the Jackson Mills, this problem 
was attacked systematically. A sur 
vey was made at the start to find out 
just how much the yarns were al 
ready being sized and how far the 
work deviated in quality from. th 
proper average. Analyses were made 
to show these values and to indicate 
whether the warps were beine sent 
from the slashers to the weave room 
with the necessary amount of moist 
ure to insure good resistance to the 
tensional strains of the looms. After 
obtaining this information, the action 
of the slashers was carefully studied 
and fifteen variable factors connected 
with their control were worked out 
as the causes of poor or eood work 
according as they might he poorly or 
well controlled. 

Effect of Improvements 

As a final result of this work, the 
operation of the slashers has been 
practically removed from a guess 
work almost to an exact art. The 


overseer is able to impose on the ma- 
chines the exact schedule for each 
grade of warps, which he knows to 
be proper for uniform results. The 
guess work element has been re- 
moved completely, because the size 
itself is boiled under strict control 
and a recording device gives a per- 
manent record of every batch of size 
and shows whether it was properly 
boiled at the proper time and_ for 
how long. A size recirculation in- 
sures a constant supply of uniform 
size to every slasher. At each slasher, 
the size box is automatically regu 
lated to a fixed temperature pre 
determined as best for the purpose. 
Each slasher runs at a fixed speed for 
a given grade of warps, the speed 
depending on the heaviness of the 
goods and certain other factors. 

For the control of the machines, 
the. operative has a_ speedometer 
which is graduated in terms of the 
If he is 
slashing a ID warp, the machine is 
run with the indicator of the speedo 
meter on the letter I), and so on 
The beneficial results of this work 
are shown in. the 


style of goods being run. 


reduction of the 
fluctuations in the sizing of the warps 
to one-half their former magnitude. 
The maximum speed possible for thi 
machines is also. being obtained 
safely, due to the strict regulation 
This results in’ faster production, 
accompanied by much improved uni 
formity in the product and = conse 
quently the lowest possible produc 
tion cost. To one familiar with the 
usual uncertainties of slashing, this 
work will be of especial interest and 
significance. 

\ study of the method of prepar 
ing the filling spinning frames fot 
doffing showed that the averace 
length of yarn left on the end of the 
hobbin to be pulled off by the battery 
girls in the weave room was. sixty 
inches, the lengths varying from one 
to three yards. This great varia 
tion in lengths made it difficult. to 
standardize the work of the battery 
zirls as to the amount of yarn that 
they should pull off This yarn be 
comes waste \ stop motion for the 
spinning frame was developed, re 
sulting in a uniform length of about 
cighteen inches to he pulled off by 
the battery girls. This saved a great 
deal of the battery girls’ time and 
ilso cut down the amount of waste 

Revolutionary Changes 

\ rearrangement of many of the 
jobs along the lines of specialization 
is extremely advantageous to the 
management and to the operatives re 
sulting in increased earnings to th: 
latter and lower machine costs to the 
former. A_ revolutionary change in 
the weave room is an excellent illus 
tration, showing that much can be 
done along these lines in the textile 
industry. The weavers were in the 
habit of doing work other than actual 
weaving. The average weaver’s 
duties, in addition to running the 
looms, were to be on the watch for 


cut-marks, to remove the cloth roll at 
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the cut-mark, to make pickouts and 
to aid the room-girl in mending 
smashes, to help the battery girls, and 
in some cases, to make minor repairs 
to the looms. The loom-fixer’s duties 
were to repair and adjust looms, and 
to put in new warps, removing the 
empty beam and lease, with the 
necessary trucking to and from the 
“spare floor.” In the performance 
of these duties, he went to the supply 
room for supplies, helped other fixers 
with big jobs, and made rounds of 
the looms of his section every day to 
estimate the number of new warps 
There 
was a loom cleaner for every fixer, 


needed on the following day. 


because the looms were cleaned thor- 


oughly before a new warp was put In. 
Rearrangement of Work 

A careful analysis of each of these 
jobs was made and the final result 
was a rearrangement of the work in 
the entire weave room. The opera 
tives are now instructed what to do 
and what not to do. The weavers do 
nothing but weave. They have time 
to look over the cloth on the looms 
for weaving defects, and to look over 
the warp threads for bunches and bad 
places, which are liable to cause 
breakage. The former battery girls, 
who put filling yarn into the loom 
batteries, are now weavers’ helpers 
since they assist the weavers in any 
of their duties. The cloth is removed 
by schedule, each loom being doffed 
once a week by men who have a 
special truck to use in taking the rolls 
to the conveyor. The design of the 
truck was worked out to eliminate 
lifting the rolls, which contain twice 
as many yards as formerly, when the 
looms were doffed by the weavers 
approximately twice a week. The 
larger cloth roll means a saving, due 
to less loom stoppage and less waste 
of cloth in the cloth room. 

The loom fixers’ duties are reduced 
to answering the call of the weavers 
to looms needing repairs. All work 
formerly done by the fixers, pertain 
ing to removing leases and empty 
loom beams and putting in new 
warps, is done by a crew of men 
under the direction of a foreman, 
who has charge of the loom cleanefs 
also. These men are assigned to the 
looms needing changers and cleaners 
and are available for work in any 
part of the weave room. The sup- 
plies for the fixers are brought to 
them, each fixer having his own bag 
which is filled each day. The weav- 
ers and loom fixers are now work- 
ing on more looms, but their work is 
not any more difficult under the new 
arrangement. 


Results Accomplished 
The earnings of the weavers, 
fixers, and helpers were increased be- 
cause of the saving in the number of 
weave room operatives, and of the in- 
crease in production per operative per 
hour. The production per loom per 
hour under the new method remained 
practically the same as under the old 
method. One of the older weavers 
who has been with us for many years 
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in airplane vieu 


The home of Douglas 
Starch, Cedar Rapids, la. 


Douglas Textile Starches 
available in all the various grades 


tee over 20 years Douglas Starches have been 
used by the Textile Trade—and have earned 
the highest reputation for quality and uniformity 
of any starches on the market. 

Douglas Starch is available in all special and 
standard grades. 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
a refined thin boiling starch) DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Vanufacturers of Corn Products 


CEDAR RAPIDS, LOWA 


New Orleans, La Southern Representatives V. E. Representative 
Montgomery, Ala G. L. Morrison, Greenville, S.C. Marble-Nye Company 
New York, N. Y. J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. Boston and Worcester, Mass. 
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was reluctant to attempt the work 
under the new arangement. After a 
short time as a weaver’s helper she 
asked for a weaver’s job. Although 
er earnings under the old methad 
were less than the average, in a very 
short time under the new arrange- 
ment, her earnings jumped into the 
ciass of the highest. 

Perhaps it would be well to say 
here that in making changes in the 
methods of operation some of our 
older operatives with many years of 
service to their credit find it difficult 
to adjust themselves to the new con 
ditions, or even are unable to do thi 


Studying duc Job 


Paper Delivered Before the National ao of Cotton 


Manufacturers Convention in Boston 
By J. M. 





A REAL awakening in this locality 
was effected in September as a 
result of the “New England Week” 
drive, which not only stimulated sales 
for that week but will, if consistently 
followed up, have a lasting beneficial 
result \ similar awakening which 
vould ultimately make it possible t 
continue to manufacture cotton goods 
n New England on a. comp 2titive 
asis with other parts of the country 
should take place in the operation ot 


gentlemen actually know as 
much about what is going on inside 
our mills as you do about what !s 
ming into your mills?) You no 
1 ind carefully sample every 
bale of cotton which you receive 
You carefully check all the invoices 
making claims for short weight ar 
for variations from standard grad 
and staple. You count and inspect 


} lh | +} 


the supplies purchased and check 


} 


bill before paying it 

Excepting cotton invoices, labor, as 
reflected by your pay rolls, represent- 
the largest invoices that come 
your office. In how many mills is the 
same careful attention given to check- 
ing up labor results?) Have vou re 
cently taken an inventory of your 
labor situation? Are you getting the 
returns which you might reasonably 
expect from the invoices ccatined | to 
you by your operatives? There was 
a time during and shortiv following 
the war when for the majority of 
mills there existed a comfortable 
margin between the cost and the sell- 
ing price of cotton goods \t that 
time a few hands more or less on 
the payrolls bothered the average mill 
man very slightly but the passage of 
six vears has largely blotted out the 
vide profit margins, and has made the 
” of vital im 
portance to the successful operation 

New England mills 

Tenoranece of Conditions 

I am now going to make a state- 

ment to which some of vou mav take 


few hands more or less 


exceptions. A great many mill man 
agers in this section are not getting 
the hest possible results from their 
iperatives due to the lack of complete 


ind detailed knowledge of the con 


* Harpham, Barnes, Stevenson & Coe., In 
Roston. Mass 
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work successfully. In such cases the trouble and luss of production in the through spinning rooms which ap- 


management pensions the worker for spinning and weave rooms. lhe parently were running very well, yet 
the long and faithful service question here is what proportion of after making a careful detailed study 
rendered. the speeder tender’s time is occupied of the job, | have been surprised to 
in doing skilled work, and what pro- learn that the operatives were really 
portion is used in doing unskilled doing an unnecessary amount of work 
work which could be done more’ on account of the continual 


Other opportunities exist for 
successful accomplishment along the : 
breaking 
profitably by untrained help: down of an abnormal number 


the 


same lines as those adopted in 
ot 
In other words, does the average ends Naturally the overseer takes 


pride in having his room impress 


weave room. By arranging the jobs 
that the difficult part of the work 
will have the attention of the skilled 


you as being well run. He insists 
worker and the rest of the work will 


that the ends be kept up, at the same 
time, however, failing to make a 
determined effort to find out why the 
work does not run better 


be done under a_ systematic pre- 


determined method. there will result 

lvnificant savings as well as in- 
ased e: irning rs to the o peratives., P 

Opportunities for Improvement 
\n analysis, such as mentioned 

ihove, al your spinning room = may 

disclose mechanical conditions and 

poor preparation of roving which can 


readily be improved. 








° ; 
Barnes \ caretul observation of the spin 
litions which exist in their own ners mm a room will disclose the faet 
nlants Fae gra Quine © into shor} that some carelessly creel in rovine 
Sa! : . : - d it ‘ ae 1 : ‘ ° 
discussion in an attempt to prove this with long laps o1 pig-talls, in 
statement ece up ends in such a way as to 
. c . 
use bunches and uneven places in 
} s ) ity odau . : 
ait ‘ the varn which either break in. the 
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J. M. Barnes of Harpham, Barnes, Steven- CRE » ,ertorm. thi mportant 
ered Lid \ ever analyze tie » Bie a 1 1 
: son & Coe. Boston, who spoke at uN on, re vine them of all othe 
Y on weigh meriti Mc Nome i\ . ° . . 
eee ee ‘ re Thursday morning session of N. A. (huities, it can readily be seen th it not 
iter vou have watched either i a vention. 1 < 
’ - 1 . M. Conventior nly will quality be improved but the 
- es ( i el tencel kOomyY i 1 1 
; an of production will be materially 
eal dav s work, compare those t the sk VILL 1 
: nae 7 ‘ ered 
with some other yobs around the m ss€sses it ts) personnel, thereby | 1 
: e Where standard numbers of yarn 
vou will find vou are paying making the job more attractive to the 
eee ; ; are being spun, with comparatively 
iTl\ inds skilled wages for work skilled operative, 1 qoes it mix , | ee 
, .4, little changing, an analysis of condi 
’ vo in O e time: an very enoug unatiractive dutics wit al ; : : 3 
> : i , ore : oe i trons often discloses the fact that 
en doine skilled work about half the Jobs so that it 1s dificult to secure 3 2 a ; 
ae + hota ‘ ‘ , third hands or section men are not 
the time the ire vo ng ne it he ind No workers WhO possess Trea ’ . 
cae , re eee é , ,. .,.,  Sutficiently well fitted into the general 
third of the time the ire wosolutely a \ t the joD 1s properiv stuc . . 1 
’ : a oe 2 ast production scheme Their value to 
ide. perhaps not even watching thei ied at ipprepriate changes made 1n ‘ 1) 1 11 
sha ausstoud : re tthe mill can be considerably enhanced. 
rk run the mie wd operating a room, ere 1) ' . 
a> Do you know by actual test what 
Ii] } . 201 laid at +] is a chance {or real advancement : 
hos ive re E wd ou on ( 2 2 , ; percentage of time your doffers spend 
eg see eee aoe .~. the department itselt In this wa ; 
ists ibility possessed by the ave eee Bs on the real job for which they are 
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we Have a common sense basis upor If you are making standard styles 
elves tnat the “cnet fF gaducing tion ¢ “hy 
which to start the w ft ree ng of cloth in your mill it is possible to 
we re ita ee . 
( Skilled Labor in Spinning Room so standardize your conditions that 
ee ee =e et us pass along to the spinning a Slasher tender is able to run two 
Capitalizing Skill meee emiocamaee > eae ae 
roon in < ourselves some more slashers. Phe work will no only be 
No doubt a majority of us will) questions \ spinner performs about produced at a lower cost but the 
igree that card grinding requires the three operations which really require quality will be very much. bette 
services of a skilled workman. Ho skill Hlow many ends do your spin Conditions in Weave Room 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St. (4 Bexey Sar") New York City Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. — Chicago, Ill. — Brampton, Ont 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


of any kind of Compounds for 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 


Sizing Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Dextrines 


SOLUBLE OILS, 50%-75% GUARANTEED 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. 
Our Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


DURON 


Exclusively sold by the 


AMID DURON COMPANY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DURON- ce any lubricant for spinning of yarns, increase production and guarantee a perfect combing | 


EMULSIONS 


and spinning of worsted and woolen yarns, also wool and cotton mixtures. Let a trial convince you. 


For the Convenience 
of less than carload 
users warehouse 
stocks of Diamond 
Alkalies are available 
at logical distribution 
points throughout the 
country. 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Bicarbonate ofSoda 


Whether you require Textile Soda 
atonora carload, your Modified Sodas 
needs can be conven- Spaniel Skates 
iently and economic- 

ally supplied. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA 
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a very important factor when the 
subject of cost is considered, and we 
quite naturally ask ourselves what 
the real duties of a weaver should 
be? 

In any gathering of mill men where 
practical problems are being dis- 
cussed the most frequent question 
asked is, “How many looms do your 
weavers run on this or that fabric?” 
When the answer is given I| often 
wonder whether the number has been 
determined by any real study of the 
factors which really govern the num- 
ber of looms which a weaver can run 
efficiently. 

The average weaver seldom knows 
what really causes his looms to stop. 
In the minds of many agents, super- 
intendents, overseers, and even the 
weaver on a set of looms, the prin- 
loom stoppage are 
considered of minor importance be- 
cause the weaver can readily start 
up the loom after each individual 
stop. The aggregate of all such 
stops in the day’s run account for a 
large part of the production losses. 


cipal causes of 


Limiting Work of Weaver 

Experience has taught me _ that 
only those duties requiring real skill 
should be assigned to a weaver. The 
principal work of a weaver ought to 
be that of starting up looms properly 
after stops, the inspection of warps 
for imperfections and of the cloth 
for defects in quality which can be 
remedied at the loom. All other 
duties formerly considered as coming 
under the head of weaving should be 
assigned to less skilled operatives. 

If this is done after careful study 
of your conditions I venture to say 
that your weavers will operate a 
great many more looms at the same 
or increased efficiency at a lower cost 
and with no impairment in the quality 
of the work. 

There has been a vast amount of 
discussion in recent years regarding 
loom fixers. If a fixer really pos- 
sesses mechanical ability, why should 
he break his back trucking warps the 
length of the weave room, lifting 
them into the loom, taking out leases, 
etc.2 No mechanical ability is 
necessary to perform this sort of 
work. 

Limiting Work of Fixer 

A number of mills have found it 
idvantageous to relieve their fixers 
iy section men from such duties and 
ncrease the number of looms per 
nan. If a bonus, in addition to the 
regular going rate of wages based 
ipon quality and quantity of work, 
s paid the mill will receive its share 

f the returns. 

Is it not about time for the up-to 
late mill manager to discard the old 

loss-covered idea that the weave 
room is necessarily running fine when 
the fixer is sitting in the 
eading the newspaper or is asleep 
under his bench? A real live fixer 
ir section man working under a good 
onus arrangement is up on his feet 
ittending to the duties for which he 
s paid, and in a great many instances 
inticipates troubles before they reall+ 
‘ause much damage. 


window 
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I have endeavored to point out. 
briefly, a few conspicuous places in 
the mill where “Studying the Job” 
will produce dollars-and-cents _ re- 
sults, not only for the mill, but for 
the operatives as well. One of the 
most important points in this whole 
discussion is the fact that once th 
jobs have all been rearranged in 
accordance with a carefully studied 
plan the operatives will not work any 
harder than they do under the old 
method. The outlined 
are not mere theory which look well 
in print but are facts which 
been put into successful operation 
by hard-headed, practical mill men 
They have become an achievement 
rather than an aspiration. 


suggestions 


have 


Real Progress 

Is there any reason why you should 
keep on trying to ‘fool yourselves 
that the old mill is running about a 
well as can be expected, when a real 
systematic study in the various cd 
partments will convince you that. it 
can be made to run better? There 
are a great many time-honored fact: 
about a cotton mill that 
so if they were true.” 

It would be sad, indeed, if we had 
reached the point where nothing 
further could be done in the direc 
tion of reducing costs in the manu 
facturing of textile products. Real 
progress means that we are not en- 
tirely satisfied with the way we did 
things last year but continually seek 
better and more efficient methods of 
accomplishing the desired result. 

Do you 
that your 


“would b 


suppose for one minute 

freckled-face office boy 

could go up town and drive away a | 
brand new “flivver” for $300 if | 
Ford’s organization were not eternally 

“studying the job” and _ introducing | 
new methods and schemes from day | 
to day which pass the “acid test” of 
lowering the cost? 


ea ei 7s c | 
Business Literature | 


THE 8PLANK PLATFORM: Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia. 
One of the most interesting and timely 

pieces of business literature published | 

recently is this attractive folder sent out } 
by Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. just before 
the election, pointing out eight planks 
that are winning votes for Smith-Fur- | 
bush cards. These planks, listed on the 
several folded pages of the booklet, are: 

Aluminum workers; cylinders ; 

frames; bearing; breaker feeds; driving 

mechanism; intermediate feeds; con- | 
densers. 


TaG TextTILe CatTatoc; C. J. 


sectional 


Taglhabuc 


Mig. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


A new “Tag” textile catalog has been 
prepared by the Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The preparation of this 
catalog has been under way since March, 
and it represents a thorough investiga- 
tion into the problems of temperature 
control and humidity control in the tex 
tile industry. A feature of the catalog 
is flow charts of cotton, woolen and 
worsted processes, showing those that de 
pend for their success upon proper con 
trol of temperature or humidity. These 
charts have been carefully checked by 
the company’s engineers and by author- 
ities in the textile industry. 
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H-1852 Starter partially removed 
from enclosing box. The manual 
starting lever gives the operator 
complete contrcl over the rate of 
acceleration. 


Smooth Stepless Acceleration 
for Spinning Frames 


Smooth, gradual acceleration of spinning frames and other textile 
machinery is now easily accomplished by use of the Allen-Bradley 
H-1852 Semi-Automatic Starter for squirrel cage motors. The Allen- 
Bradley graphite disc resistors provide stepless regulation of current 
and smooth acceleration. Thus the speed may be picked up smoothly, 
avoiding undue strain on threads. The motor is switched to full line 
voltage without opening the starting circuit — there is no violent 
current inrush when switching from starting to running connections. 


Many other invaluable production advantages are provided by this 
unique motor starter and every Mill Engineer should know about them. 


Write for catalog and our attractive prices. 


Bradley Co. 


ELECTRIC CONTROLLING APPARATUS 


Sales Offices: Sales Offices: 
Baltimore Chicago = Knoxville Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Cincinnati Los Angeles Saint Louis 
Boston Cleveland New York Saint Paul 
Buffalo Denver Philadelphia San Francisco 

Detroit Vee Seattle 


General Offices and Factory: 286 Greenfield Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THIS 


INCREASED 


TEXTILE WORLD 


MILL 


PropucTION 


IMPROVED Quatiry OF Work 


WITH AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF 
TEMPERATURE IN WORKROOMS 
This report has been carefully read by Mr. D. Ward, 
uperintendent for Doherty and Wadsworth Co., 


terson, N. J., who has certified to the correctness 
f the facts and figures given. 


a Doherty & Wadsworth Co., 


N. J., are in the silk weav- 


iormally employ 150 


i exhaust 
eam whicl worthle to them; and 

they were never ery care 
The 


up to & n some 


Larger and Better Production 


ied t best to 


P e by hand ing the silk, leading to break 
:; paSsADNe Then downs and imperfect work. Either 
{ me of. the : 
Ca # . } dryness Id dryness 
ers Temperature makes the silk threads brittle, 
System which had causing them to break As it is | 
lar problem necessary to stop the machine and 
\s a consequence they installed fix the break there is a loss of 
Power ystem of temperature production time. The saving on 
the 4 floors of the mill, this item is figured at something 
and now maintain over $500.00 a year 
Ss  elldaialiai tes POWERS TYPE K THERMOSTAT 
proximating 70° at Thermostats of this type are used in \ Powers device 
all times and with America’s large industrial plants to is used for regulat- 
ut attentior control the temperature of workrooms. ing the humidifier 
The employees They prevent Overheating, Save Fuel, which maintains 60 | 
ow. comfort and Increase the Output of Workers. to 65 per cent rela- | 
able, and naturally tive humidity in the 
much better satisfied plant 
hich tends to reduce the labor turn Since nstalling Powers regulation 
1 ve import actor have never had a complaint about 
e Pate n district during the temperature in the plant, and ex- | 
( 1 plus of lal pect soon to equip their other plant 





The weavers and winders, who are 


all piece workers, are able to produce 
more than they did before the Powers 
system of temperature and humidity con- 
trol was installed. It is an established 

t that silk cannot be manufactured as 


fully in excessively warm and 


temperature it can in a tempera- 

of 70 and a humidity of about 
4} f 

he workers also pi iduce a_ better 
juality work when they are comfort- 
ible 


Savings in Steam and Breakage 


Due to the Powers regulators there 
saving of 15 to 20° on steam for 
heating. This means nothing in dollars 


and cents to this firm, because they are 
using exhaust steam which would other 
wise be wasted; but it might easily be a 
h other installations where 
s used for heating 
Temperature control is also important 
in that it affects humidity, and changes 


in humidity cause trouble in work 


Send for our book THE ELIMINATION OF HEAT WASTE 


THE Powers 
ye of Npecia viion in 


REGULATOR Co. 


{ Ten perature ( 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


NEW YORK-—BOSTON—CHARLOTTE, N.C--TORONTO 


And 30 other offices— See 


Your Telephone Directory 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. hs 





OWELL “cate VALVES — 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 

BRANCHES 





Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building. 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

Cuicaco, Marquette Building 

DetTroir, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLaNTA, Candler Building 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building 

New ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, Texas, Southern Pacific Building 
DaLvas, Texas, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SaLct LAKBwB CiTy, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, Cupa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San JUAN, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HonoLuLv, H. T., Castle & Cooke Building 








Iron Body with Steam Bronze 
Trimmings, or all [ron 


~ 


PL MTT RRA | 





Write 
for 


Circular 


——— 


Simple in construction having 
two BRASS discs with ball and 
socket back, insuring tight clos- 
ing and easy opening. 


ECONOMICAL and 
RELIABLE 


WORKING PRESSURE UP TO 125 LBS 


Discs can be taken out and re- 

faced whenever necessary, mak- 

ing the valve almost everlasting. 
See Powell Exhibit, Space No. 504, 
National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering, Dec. 1st 


to 6th, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE A Wm. PowELt Go 
+f 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNAT},O. 
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Technical Editor: 

We are at present manufacturers of 
calico sheeting in 54 in. and 72 in. fin- 
ished widths, in the natural color, and 
are contemplating converting our prod- 
uct into the bleached article. \Ve under- 
stand that there are two methods in 
major use in the United States today, 
described as (1) the lime and ash boil; 
and (2) the caustic boil. We would 
thank you to give us particulars and 
comparisons of these two operations, and 
an explanation of the process in each. 
\WWe would also like to know the source 
i supply for chemicals used, and the 
average cloth shrinkage of cloth when 
onverted from the gray to the bleached. 

(5241) 

The inquirer is correct in his under 
standing that there are two major meth 
ods in use in the United States today. 
The lime 


being the best bleach so far as quality 


and ash boil is considered as 


white and permanency are concerned. 
Also it is agreed by the greater number 


that finishes result 


of persons concerned 
ing from this bleach are more satisfac- 
tory for domestic and underwear trades 

The gray goods, aiter being sewed in 
ontinuous runs, should be first steeped 
with either some diamalt detergent or 
given a brown sour which consi:ts of a 
treatment with sulphuric acid at about 
1% deg. Tw. The goods in this condi 
tion should be allowed to he over night, 
after which they should be picked up, 
run through a 10 ft. bleach house wash 
ng machine, squeezed through a regulat 
bleach house squeezer, and saturated in 


a solution of lime, sometimes known as 


quick lime; this solution being of sufh 
cient strength to make 36 on the weight 


of goods. 

The writer would recommend a pres 
sure kier with motor, pump and tubular 
heater circulation, and would state that 

is customary to boil from ten to twelve 
hours, after which the goods are brought 
out of the kier, passed through washing 
machines, and given a treatment with 
weak sulphuric acid and washed back 
into the soda ash kier. The soda ash 
kier would be the same type as the Ime 
kier, but it is customary to use in this 
second boil 214% by weight of soda ash 
instead of lime. 


Some concerns also find that it 1s ad 
vantageous to use soluble oils or kier 
oils along with the soda in the second 
boil. After boiling in soda ash for ten 
hours, goods are washed and given a 
treatment with chloride of lime at about 
1 deg. Tw., which whitens the goods. 
This is accomplished by running the 
goods into storage bins after they have 
been passed through the chemic liquor 

After Iving for two to three hours, 
or even sometimes five hours if the 
chemic is not too strong, they are washed 
through the washing machine and again 
given a treatment with acid, and finally 
washed to neutralize, then stored in bin 
ready for mangling and finishing. 

The caustic boil consists of a process 
very similar to the above except that 
nly one boil as a rule is necessary for 
1 Caustic 
soda is substituted for lime in the first 
hoil and the goods are given a chemic 
or chloride of lime treatment, instead of 
going back for the second boil as men 
tioned in the lime and ash treatment 


the average grade of goods. 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 


the person inquiring, not for publicaticn, but 


as an evidence of gocd faith. The identity of correspondents will not be disclosed. 
If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 


tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, 


any expense is incurred.—EDITOR 


After this they are washed and soured, 
or acid treated, and again washed and 
laid in the white bins ready for manglin 
and drying. 

We can think of no more definite in 


formation for the source of supply of 
the chemicals used than the lumns 


Textite Worn. All the best representa 
tive houses dealing in chemi ils, ete 
are represented. 


As far as cloth shrinkage is concerned 


this depends upon the finish to be 
tained. We will mention for instance 
8/4 goods which are 72 in. wide when 


finished. These are generally woven ap 


proximately 76 to 78 in. in the gray 
and show a gain in length 
than 4°° when finished The writer ha 
handled a great many sheetings cx 








80 by 80, woven 39 in. and fini 


in. full width, which showed as high as 


5% gain. In fact, the bleacherv witl 
which he Was formerl 4 nnected had 


certain customers to whom we guarat 
teed a 414% gain on every lot 


of this construction. 


x * * 

Weaving Seersucker 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find a small piece of cloth 
I am interested in finding out how t 
cloth is woven. I would like to k 
how the wave or crimp effect is 
tained Could vou favor me with a 
description of the method that is used 
for this purpose? Is it woven on a 
plain or a fancy loom? (5239) 

The cloth is what is termed a seer 
sucker and the weave, technically speak 
But the six black 
warp threads in a stripe have the appear 
ance of Iving flat, while the four white 


ing, is a plain weave 


warp threads in a stripe have a crimpy 
or wavy effect. It is necessary that this 
cloth he woven on two separate sets of 
harnesses even though the weave be 
plain. The black warp threads are 
drawn on four harnesses actuated bv a 
pair of cams or a dobby head. The 
white warp threads, or 
threads, as they are called, are all drawn 
upon two other harnesses and actuated 
bv either cams or dobby head motion 


seers ker 


The crimp is obtained hv timing the 
harnesses containing the black threads 
so that they will close a little in advance 
(sav %4 to 3% inch) of the closing of 
the harnesses containing the white or 
seersucker yarn. 

r this cloth must he 
The black 
Vvarn or ground warp yarn is wound 
a beam (called the hottom heam) tft 


The warp yarn 


slashed on two separate beams. 


given length. while the white or seer 
sucker varn is wound upon another beam 
(called the t 1D beam) to considerabh 
greater length. In the case of the samnk 
of cloth sent, the ratio is about 1 inch 
of black varn to 1.45 inches of white 
varn. In other words, for every 100 
yards of black varn wound on the bot 
tom beam it will be necessary to wind 
145 vards of white varn on the top beam 

When putting these beams up for 


of which the inquirer will be advised before 


drawing he black ground warp 
should be the bott ind should pull 
off from the top toward the drawing-1 
rane The white r seersucker w ir} 
hould then be put up above the black 
warp and should pull f the bott 

the war toward the drawin 
rame 

Whe white eersuck Vanrl oc 3 

erasl bar on the 1 hat 
whe the \ eating ~p the filly 

na certa t t ve will be 
r Hereby n t} p 
\ls ’ t st | ly { 
rie s¢ Ca 
ind ( cept es ¢ 
S101 he t s . ld 
bine i : 
th the black 
k Ot 
Random Dyed Yarns 
echnical Editor 

Can \y ¢ ( \ 
regard I dye cot irn 
kein that S, SKe varn hat are 
‘ 1 halt e col ind the other half 
inothe | H] his done i 

{ I ») 50 pounds at a 
t \ny informat n regard t 

dl ( ay ] \ i¢ 
centable (5243) 

In late nd | eing has 
lost mucl f its importance but certain 
etfect mished fabrics require that 

‘ i hicl the are mad he 

red ina rt of hit or miss. stvle 
The common practice for such small 
lots a > +t 1) pounds is to tie the 
sket tightly in bat ds at mid-leneth and 


dve the portion it ne side t the band 
} 
\ 


e color, and the corresponding portion 

! the skeir it th ther side of the 

ind inothe ( Sometimes thre 
hands may be tied, thus permitting three 
different | t ( ipplied 


There are machines in use for print 


various colors or itton skeins, by 
the use of which varns are produced 
that vield coloring 1 msiderable 
heauty. The varns, after being printed, 


ire steamed 1 the | in much the 
Same manner is cotton prece go ds, the 
] he prepare ] the same manner 
\nother method of producine random 


Editor, TEXTILE WORLD: 

We thenk you very much for 
the trouble you have taken in try- 
ing to get information for us as 
asked in our letter of Febru- 
ary 26th. 


We appreciate this favor. 


Very truly yours, 
MILFORD TEXTILE CORPORA- 
TION. 

M. A. Goldman 





iy 
B . ~ * Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our abi‘lity squirt ly lut -ed t} saawl 
BS ~ . we : . ; $ - rm ER AP F 2 Cyueat ive Ss oO s torced th ugh 
leaching Sheetings questions pertaining to textile matters received frcm any regular subscriber to TEXTILE ., 2 


The dye solution is at once soaked 





ip by the varn nearest the opening 
the needle Such machines give a 
1 dyed varn that is much used in the 
knitting stry 

oe 50 


Yarn from Carbonized Wool 


Fechnical Ed 


l 1 t i ile Vel l i s 
you sa ( i nized we ! 
100%. Can this ¢ e of stock be 
oO ne \ 24 to 25 grai 
12 vards, to kmt $ to l cu ch 
edle plain ly ichine I 
would vou p cepare this stock t card 
Vould y treat ths va to hold 
( ting 18 
| es em practical t ug yee 
1 th tock on art dotter ird 
for tl t 1 ment ed Owing 
it ha \ ure 1 \\ ] 
vel | 1 l event i 
it ( 
heavy ¢ 
‘ p 
t t 1 ] + 
( 
Dyeing Mereerized Yarn 
Vechni editor 
\ ire having trouble in dyeing 
ides mercerized cotton in’ ske 
hicl i I bee bleached 
recently we have beer able t bleach a 
sizable quantity of yarn, dry it, and 
eral davs o1 weeks later, dye the nece 
color Llowever, this has led to m 
1 ; 


even and streaky results, therefore we 
ire torced to bleach the yarn in small 
dy immediately there 
yarn is still moist. Car 
you suggest a remedy whereby we may 





bleach a quantity of varn and dye as 
required (5229 
Phe fact th ur trouble shows up 
is uneven and streaky shades in_ the 
skeins indicates that uneven merceriza 
tion is the cause We believe that 
vou bleach thoroughly, and then met 
cerive im a caustic liquor of sufficient 


ength and for a_ sufficient length of 
] ishing to gemove the ex 
liquor, the dyeing should 
procee 
shades. Uneven 


dd u ited] the 


any trouble, even in light 


mercerization is Wm 


ect cause of the trouble 
* * * 

Gain in Length in Finishing 
Technical Editor 


In bleaching and finishing the follow 


ing good what overage in vardage 
should we vet 
16 in. grav width, 4314/44 in. fir 


ished width, 1.44 enameling duck; 38 
gray width, 36 in. finished width, 8 
I). . enameling duck; 30 in. gray width 
28 in. finished width, 6 oz. S. F. enamel 
ing duck; 48 in. gray width, 431% /44 
finished width, 2.25 48/48 sheeting; 40 
in. grav width, 36 in 
2.85 48/48 sheeting. 


finished width, 


The writer has had a number of dis 
cussions on this matter and your advice 
will be appreciated. (5245) 

Definite figures that will hold for all 


conditions cannot be given, of course 


The tension in weaving, the type of 


loom, and many other things affect the 
un in length in finishing. 
In our opinion, 464 in. gray, 4314/44 
finished, 1.44 enameling duck, should 
show not Ie than 3% to 314% gain ir 
le th 
The 38 in. grav, 36 in. finished, and 


) in. gray, 28 in. finished, 8 oz. and 








(2852) 





GRATON 
Moeuh 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 


which interest you 
Flat Belt 
Round Belt 
Fan Belts 


Lace Leather 
Leather Packings 
Leather Straps 
Whole Leathers 
Cements 


Preservatives 


Nothi ng takes the place 


leather 


GRATON & KNIGHT | 


Standardized 


TEXTILE WORLD 


In 


Richmond, Indiana 
or in 
Rangoon, India 





HEREVER pulleys are turning. 
In any factory. In any country. 
A Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series Belt is always the same. 

The Standardized Series is a group- 
ing of brands of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts. Each made to rigid 
specifications to do its type of work 
best. Each held to unvarying stand- 
ards all the way through so two belts 
of the same Standardized Series brand 
must be identical in every respect. 

Replacements stop being a source of 
trouble. Just reorder the same Graton 
& Knight Standardized Series Belt. 
Put it to work with pleasant certainty. 
Sure it will deliver power as faithfully 
as the veteran it replaces. For two 
belts of any one Standardized Series 
brand are always exactly the same, 
whether you buy them in India or in 
Indiana! 

They will always be made of the 
same honest, pulley-hugging leather. 
The same in weight, thickness and 
flexibility. Built to give you the same 
extra-long, economical transmission 
service, 

Write for booklet 101-P, which gives 
full information about Standardized 


Series belts for textile mills. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 
Tanners Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 


W orcester, Mass. 


LEATHER BELTING 
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Auxiliary Starting Apparatus 
Unnecessary With 








Automatic Start Induction 


POLYPHASE 
MOTORS 


All that is required to effect a start is any 





The 714 H.P. Motor 





approved single throw switch; yet the 


starting current will not exceed 245°. of 





the full load current, and cannot be varied 


by a careless or uninformed attendant. 


14, to 60 Horsepower 








Century Electric Company 


General Offices: 1827 Pine St. 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 





eS Ree mom he : 
The OO Siar 


SONS CoO. 


POWER SAVING 


is an important 
item in transmis- 
sion machinery 
and a factor 
that has been 
given careful at- 
tention in the 


Universal Giant 
Friction Clutch 


This clutch with 

friction surfaces of 

large area, compact 

mechanism and un- 

usual strength is 

readily applied and 

adjusted, gives 

maximum results 

with minimum wear 

and is adapted for 

all classes of service 

where a friction clutch can be used. Save power 
with WOOD'S Transmission Machinery 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


womxradceroa 
NOawz—rvcoon 


New England Branch & Southern Office: 312 
Warehouse, 624 Main Masonic Temple, Green- 
St., Cambridge, Mass. ville, S. C 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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6 oz. enameling duck :hould show 244% 
to 3% gain in length. 

The 48 in. and 40 in. gray, finished 
43% in. and 36 in. 48/48 sheeting, 
should show as high as 4%% gain in 
length. 

The writer believes that the above fig- 
ures are fairly representative. Care 
must be taken in the bleachery, however, 
to see that no excessive cutting of rem- 
nants, etc., is resorted to. 


. = © 

Difficulty with Statice Electricity 
in Braiding 

Technical Editor: 

\Ve are having trouble with our braid 
running into the braider and are at a 
loss to know what causes it and how to 
overcome it. We would most certainly 
appreciate your advice on the matter. 
The braider seems to act like a magnet 
and the braid also runs on the side of 
the cans. We thought it might be due 
to static electricity, or may be that the 
yarn contains too much life. We have 
tried spraying water on the braider, 
which helps but only for a short while. 
We are making non-elastic braided 
tapes. Your advice on how to overcome 
this trouble and the cause of it will be 
appreciated. (5248) 

From the symptoms which the in- 
quirer describes we should at once sus- 
pect the accumulation of unneutralized 
static electricity. Of course there are 
two possible remedies. An_ increased 
relative humidity would reduce the ten- 
dency to generate static. It would also 
in all probability increase the pliability 
ot the braid and favor its better be- 
havior. The difficulty might be removed 
by continuous discharge of the accumu- 
lated static through an electric neutraliz- 


ing device, or the inquirer might get 
rid of it or ease his difficulty by some 
simple means such as the use of 


grounded wires located at such points 
as would dissipate the accumulating 
charges. 

Improved atmospheric conditions 
would no doubt entirely remove the 
source of trouble. The fact. that the 
inquirer has tried spraying water on the 
braiders with some improvement in- 
creases the probability that the trouble 
is due in part to static and in part to 
a harsh condition of the material. 


* * * 


More Figures on 


Child Labor 
Editor, TrextiLe Wor tp, 


The TrEXviILE Worn of Sept. 20 pub- 
lished an article by G. H. Reed regard- 


Georgia’s 


ing the numbers of child laborers in 
Georgia. TEXTILE Wor-p believes that 
“figures are excellent weapons” and 


therefore we hope that it will print a 
reply to Mr. Reed, citing additional facts 
and figures. 

The figures of 89,000 child laborers in 
Georgia were taken from the latest 
volume of the census. As a matter of 
fact, it applies to all the working children 
under 16 in the state. 

Sut the accuracy of Mr. Reed’s state- 
ments can be inferred from the fact that 
he misquotes the organ of the National 


Child Labor Committee, The American 
Child. He says: “In a recent issue of 
The American Child, an even wilder 


statement is made—namely that there are 
108,000 children at work in the cotton 
mills of Georgia.” The stagement to 
which he referred ran as follows: ‘She 
(Georgia) allows 108,000 children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15 to miss school 


entirely in order to work.” A_ person 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Questions and Answers—Continued 


who misquotes as freely as does Mr. 
Reed can hardly be trusted in any of his 
statements. But we shall examine 
remarks in greater detail. 


his 


First, Mr. Reed claims that “Georgia 
has an adequate child labor law.” He 
goes on to say that it debars from work 
all children under 14 years of age with 
but two exceptions. This statement of 
the law by Mr. Reed himself is ample 
proof that he has no idea of what con 
stitutes an adequate child labor law. 
Every good child labor law has three 
phases: (1) a general age limit, below 
which no child shall work, (2) limitation 
of hours of labor of older children, and 
(3) prohibition of labor of older children 
from specified dangerous occupations. 
Georgia’s law is pitifully inadequate in 
every one of those three phases. The 
exemptions which allow children under 
14 to work should be repealed. Chil- 
dren 12 years of age should not be al 
lowed to work in stores, as they are in 
Georgia. Secondly, children should work 
only 8 hours a day, but Georgia allows 
its children to work from sunrise to sun- 


set. Only in cotton and woolen mills 
are their hours limited, but what a 
limitation—60 hours per week! More- 


over, Georgia is one of the few remain- 
ing states which allow their children over 
14% to work all through the night! As 
to the third phase, Georgia’s law contains 
nothing whatever restricting children 
irom entering into dangerous employ- 
ments! Georgia has one of the most 
inadequate laws of any state in the 
Union. That only 275 children are being 
protected by this law, is certainly nothing 
to boast about; just the opposite, it is a 
thing to conceal for very shame! Other 
states protect children up to the age of 
21, yet Georgia believes and exults in its 
belief, that children of 141 
able to shift for themselves, 

Mr. Reed makes one more erroneous 
statement. He says that “a represen 
tative of the United States Departmen’ 
of Commerce and Labor has said that 
during the year 1923, “approximate!y 500 
inspections were made of Georgia fac- 
tories and not a single violation of the 
state’s child labor law reported.” This 
is an absolute untruth. The report to 
which Mr. Reed refers contains the re- 
port of inspection made in Georgia mills 
in 1922. Quoting from this report, ‘In- 
spection made in 39 representative mills 
brought to light violation of the state 
standards im all but seven. The state 
law was violated in 149 instances. The 
first requisite for enforcing the stand- 


are amply 


ards of a child labor law is a good 
method for certification of employment. 
Not only are the provisions of the 


Georgia law inadequate in this regard, 
but even those which the law contains 
were not observed. Of the 47 state 
certifications on file, at least 21 had been 
illegally issued; and for 81 of the 121 
children who were between 14 and 14% 
vears of age at the time of the inspec- 
tion during the period May 15, 1922 to 
December 1922, 
file.” 

Yet Mr. Reed has the face to say that 
“the children of Georgia are not being 
exploited ;” that they are protected by 
adequate child labor laws which are ade- 
quately enforced. 


no certificates were on 


Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE 
Jean MacAlpine Heer, 
Department of Public Information. 


Cotton Spinners’ Problems 
(Continued from page 119) 


the upper nipper is the point used in 
making the final adjustment of these 
parts. 
upon 


This distance has an influence 
the severity with which fibres 
are held in the path of the needles. 

(3) The the 
needles of the top comb and the sez- 
ment controls the amount of noil by 
making it fibres that 
are being withdrawn to pass through 
the top comb needles instead of slid 
ing by under them. 


distance between 


necessary for 


The distance be- 
tween the top comb and segment is 
usually as small as it 
with safety. 


can be made 
(4) The angle of the top comb 
helps in controlling the severity of 
combing, for a more oblique angle 
fibre that is passing 
through up into the needles. This 
insures a more thorough combing. 
(5) The distance between the top 
comb and the leather detaching: roll 
has a bearing on the noil. Usually the 
top comb is set as far forward as pos- 
sible without 
actual 
taching 


tends to draw 


its being 


the 


placed in 


contact with leather 


roll. 


These points are all 


de- 


illustrated in 
the accompanying diagrams. 
+ * ~ 

Basis for Designating 
and Left Twist 

What are right and left twists in 
yarns? Upon what basis are twists 
designated by these terms? Are the 
terms “regular” and “reverse” pref- 
crable? 

These are some of the eternal ques- 
tions of the textile world and form 


the basis of endless debate and con- 
troversy. 


Right 


The best method of desig- 
nating the direction of the 
one that can be applied in the simplest 
manner, with the fewest instruments, 
in the quickest 
least 


twist 1s 


with the 
misunderstanding. 
When we are called upon to desig 
nate the hand of a 
mine whether it is right or left by 
looking at it. If the spiral runs up- 
ward to the right, it is a right-hand 
thread; if it runs up to the left, then 
left-hand thread. In neither 
case do we ever stop to consider the 
direction in which the metal re 
volved while the thread was being cut 
upon it; 


time, and 


chance of 


screw, we deter 


it is a 


nor do we 
that the 
being driven into 


consider the di 


rection screw 


turn in 
We only 
look at it, and by this simple process 
determine the the 
without any whatever. 
Anyone who knows his right from 
his left hand can by this method de 
termine the hand of a screw. 

Now, partly because of the sim- 
plicity of the method and partly for 
the sake of spreading the use of this 
method of designating the direction 
of spiral lines on cylinders, the writer 
would, if he had the power, rule that 
the direction of twist in all yarns be 
designated by determining the direc- 


must 
a board. 
hand of screw 
instruments 


(2853) 


tion of the spirals of the 
if the spirals of twist run up- 
ward to the right, the yarn should be 
said to contain right twist; but if the 
spirals of twist run upward to the 
left, the yarn should be said to 
tain left twist. 

If we would 


twist In 
yarn. 


con 


do this, then we could 
aisregard the spindle, which runs in 
one direction if we look down upon 
it but in the opposite direction it 


look up under it. 


we 
Its direction may he 
compared with the hands of a watch 
held up and 
We do away with the 
necessity of considering the direction 
in which it 1s 


face then face down 


could also 
revolve 
the varn in order to remove the twist 
in it and settle the question of twist 
by simply looking at it. 

\t the time, much con- 
fusion exists in the textile industry 


necessary to 


present 


is to what is right and what is left 
twist In instances the 
tion is evaded by using the 
regular and reverse, but these words 


some ques- 


words 


offer no escape from misunderstand 
ings. For the cotton spinner consid- 
ers a spiral that runs up to the right 
his regular twist, while to the twister 
or thread maker regular may mean 


i spiral that runs in the opposite 
direction. And if a cotton spinner 
and a woolen spinner use the terms 
regular and reverse there is_ still 
room for misunderstanding, for the 


cotton spinner’s regular twist spirals 
upward to the right while the woolen 
spinner’s runs just opposite. 

In instances where the direction of 
twist is unusual or for any other 
reason the twist becomes a point of 
importance, the only safe thing to do 
is to draw a the 


which you have in mind or else 


twist 


send 


picture of 


a sample of the yarn under discus 


sion, Even then will oecasion 
told that you are mistaken 
Lecause you held the varn wrong end 
up when observing the direction of 
the spirals of twist. 

e * * 


you 
aly be 


Cotton Grade and Value 

Does “grade” mean the same thing 
as “value” of cotton? 

No, it does not. The word “grade” 
is applied to cotton with a special 
ineaning and only in a partial sense 


indicates its quality. There are sev- 


eral factors affecting the “value” of 
i cotton that do not have any influ- 
ence upon the “grade”. 

The “grade” of a cotton is deter- 


mined by the general appearance of 
the material, 
the 


as affected chiefly by 
color of the fibre and the amount 
of dirt contained. The appearance ‘s 
affected by evidence of care or lack 
of care in picking and ginning. 


The “value” of cotton (meaning 
the price per pound) depends upon 
the factors that go to determine the 


grade and upon several others in ad- 
dition, such as the length, strength 
and fineness of the fibre, the uniform- 
itv of length, strength and color, and 
the ability to cling together. The 
latter characteristic is usually re- 
ferred to as its “spinning quality”. 
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“Has your Filling 
-) been Testwound?' 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
PLES eRe 


F = O matter whatkind of yarn OF quills; in plain and automa- 
: € you weave, the filling prob- ™atic looms. 
lem is to get the maximum Only an actual winding test 
amount of yarn into every will show whetter, or not, 
shuttle. The Lazenby Service- zenby Winderswill pay for them- 
Experimental Department has selves in your plant Let us 
designed windersfor every type Show you the results of Lazenby 
: winding. Send us a piece of 
your filling and 5 lbs. of yarn 
(send empty bobbins if you use 
them). We will rewind it ard 
areinusein mills using fillingin return to you with figures on 
every form—cops, butts, bobbins — production costs, speeds, et« 


of yarn,from the finest cotton 
and worsted to extra heavy jute, 
and asbestos. Lazenby winders 


F. A. Lazenby & Co., Inc. Key Highway Baltimore, Md. G oma 
—— ar er a eh CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE A 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS |~ 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends | 





UNURUVOUAAUAE UT 


WINLUAASUAN TANT 


Dodge 
Self-Sharpening Picker Pins 


Dodge Picker Pins are flat; coming into contact with 
stock keeps one side sharpened; when cylinder is turned, 
the other side wears off The result is a sharp point at 
the surface at all times 


TM 


(NSN 


ASK FOR SAMPLES = Many mills have used Dodge Picker Pins since they were 
first introduced over 25 vears ago. Such evidence cannot 
be denied 


Pins are hot Forged They cannot turn or loosen in 


Walker Manufacturing waa Laacieg i Welinencdick thea aed Whe owe 


= carefully selected and thoroughly seasoned and warranted 
. = not to shrink or split 
ompany | eae: av. Mabie te 
- Shodd Picker I Raaqgin Vachine 


ESTABLISHED 1875 and lind C07 sent nM 


HIGH CARBON STEEL. 
WIRE DRAWN TO pee. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. = C. S. DODGE: : - - Lowell, Mass. 


Canadian Agent Ww 1. Westaway ( . Ltd., Hamiltor Ont r Montreal, Que 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 


ee ALU INU LAUULSUUARRNU LEATHERS AEH THAUU 








- 
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~NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES | 


= 








r ; \mchantinwn <irirnte ir 77 rs . et vith unusual clearness and with the aid 
Yarn Attachment that investigations indicate direct Wood W inding Cores Ne se a ni oe 
annual losses sustained in the United = ae aren id , ae ae + = 
. °” tin \ ry 66 y > — . 
i al eee sae ig a lean ; , ingly described as “a slightly technical 
Device Cleans and Oils Yarn and ee equal, if they do not exceed, Made of Best Pine or Hardwoods exposition of what might be considered 
Acts as Guide $200,000,000, based on pre-war costs. Cores Smoothly Sanded i deadly technical subject.” Installation 
Ms 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ we a CGead Lec 1Cé supoyect. Stallations 
\ new yarn cleaning and oiling de- Rats and mice breed from ten ‘to of “Work 
ere : 5 : : J. D. Westcott & Son, Union City, 
ice for both fine and coarse varn twelve times a year, with an average Pa Bi ; lant 
7 . oe . a oT . a., Manufacturers Of Woot special 
sizes, and particularly adapted to arti- Of ten in a litter. The young begin 
cial silk, has been brought out by to breed when less than three months 


Light” in a number of textile 


plants are illustrated 


ties, have just announced the pro 





ich part is interchangeable. 


he special cleaning reed was 


: duction of wood winding cores. The CR0UP Lire Insurance; Travelers In 
he Emjay Specialty Co. The device Of age. What they eat and destroy) 0 aa . surance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
s known as the “Emjay” cleaning 1S small in proportion to what they —— ale ee Sea This booklet describes group life 
ind oiling attachment and the sole contaminate. They are one of th tien ace peace. gs ange magi igerh insurance and its advantages. Among 
istributor is J. J. Reutlinger, 169 Worst) carriers and spreaders of . . : 43 : sa ee a oo = 1. the interesting statements made 
ifth Ave., New York. It consists ‘isease known to modern scienc¢ = a we ee ee nee ts he effect that a 
a ai a: S Sea Or aed . oan eee eee winding cores Of quality. The best analvsi roup hte imsurance in tore 
rage Eo yeingpen a a cannes p ; pine or hardw ods ire used in the shows that it is osting emplove rs ab oy 
ed, an ol cup, and a winder guide. Roller Shaft Bearing construction of this product, and each 1 per cent or less of their payrolls 


core 1S smootly sande 








ad Simple and Rugged Construction Factory Mutvar Recorp; h a“ 
eveloped atter many months ot ex . rave . ANE ATTEN neewenrs > sadidmana amar Department of th ccc ted Factor 
' i —Dust and Grease Tight RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS ee e Associa oer 
eriment. It is said to clean with Ex ee ; \Futual re Insurance Cos., Bost 
yal efficiency the slubs and bad po Chet, ayes aton Dy the AL Corrox cleaning machine. 151404. V. “Factory Mutual Record,” a month 
rer : lis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. of Harlan, Humphrey, Ark ae co : ssa Se anne 
ots on verv fine sizes as well as ‘ $ publicat 1 1 Ls nteresting em 
‘ ; . 2 Milwaukee, Wis., has resulted in the Dye and making same, green vat 1 eee ‘ 
n the coarser sizes. The oil cup See x ; 2 Ox] y oN ' eet and 0 evelopments regarding hire 
i eis ; - <a .: production by that company of the 1,513,851 | vawiasky, Ludwigsha preventiot Phese eight page bulletins 
inctions by means of an oiling feit ‘ ‘| ee me oe Rariuitse ¢ aig Re a ce : 
hich tl ie. : Allis-Chalmers Timken roller shait ire published in e interest of fire 
ver which the artificial silk runs and ee tae x FABRICS apparatus for coating and dt j Se er dnsiioeine 4 » ber 
: . ae a bearing, illustrated by the accompany- ; é : prevention and particularly for the ben 
le yarn 1S oiled uniformly. Che ‘ ing 1 514,470 ] S. Smith, W. Bar C4 Factos Mutual members 
up 1s built sufficiently large to hold } rington, R. I 
! . « ~ aX \. - 
ae Sage erg ae ie ( — Finre drying machine, textile. 1,514,490 
day s supply of oil. Uniform con pal : 1 a 
; ; wi 1th ; | | | 1 F. White. Bradford. England yi STOKER: Combustion Engineer 
t1 S are - t: > t - y + . > : ’ i . . . : 
npr 250: Cinemkaenen Simomgmmist ts \ | KNittinG machine. 1,514,251. A. Far- Corp, New York 
Ly without attention from the fore } | Ht VY land. Providence. R. I his new catalog describes the com 
. ‘ ‘ | | < ° 1 I F . IS 1 WW < { escermbes U ( 
in of winding, and there is n> : KNITTING machine neat 1 S}4 400° --nanv’s “Tepe FE underteed stokes The 
- : . : Spaiicae eras ag E ee , sai owe eee at seine 
aste of oil or emulsion. toy tai | eB \. E. Berdon, Detroit, Michigan idvantages of this stoker, of which 
os “Bonn? ” t Beane} A \ "4405 . ; ; ‘ 
he “Emjay” attachment keeps the Lace, shc 1,513,871 I. Stan *, there is 1 ly million ted boil 
! . « < acl ne m 2 a 2. wiv ks i otaniewic7, there nearly a Wihon rated I 
il in the cup clean and ; ae ‘ a ; Raltinar Md horsepower installed in this country 
' | an a apples no Allis-Chalmers Timken Roller-Shaft I ete y mC Ha , ‘ re “a hed 1 il 
] : 1) 3,908 r. | mi rman alone, are ractive scribed anc 
more oil than is necessary. It 1s Bearing. 4 » 1] » Lit attra y deseribed a 1 
‘lai 1 ] 2 town, Pa lustrated. Textile plants are prominent 
laimed to increase the efficiency in. i ; I | \ l | Ie stol 
a . _ 3 In® dlagr: 7 sione ( ith- OOMS, tube frame bor xmuinstet in ist of representalive V pe stoket 
vinding and in the subsequent pro- = diagram. It is designed to with 1513818 V. H. Tennis eee alidiiets. B iiiaad cenll alas 
| stand both radial and axial thrust, to ' ’ installations. /\ table Of typical ¢val 


ene oe baiese a tase ; 
esses through which the yarns pass. Mass orative tests of Tvpe E stokers shows it 


. : : carry large ment srloads < 
\n adjustable winder guide can be 4 —_ = ere overloads, SILK reeling proce and ce e thereto, etliciency over a wide range of capa 
; 2 ichcerions okra A ae ; Ye — 3 
‘asily set in any desired position and “™ to reduce to a minimum the line automatic, 1.514078 V. Fioruzzio, ities 
ill guide accurately. shaft power losses. In spite of these Piacenza. Italy 


= advantages, the bearing is simple in SprnpLeES on creel frame tens 


Trap for Rats and Mice design, rugged, and said to be prac hanism for revolving 1,514,486 ] 


BALL-BeEARING Motors FoR THE TEXTILI 
INpUSTRY; Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


tically trouble-proof. _F. Watson, Winnsbor S.C 4 Chicago. 

Kills by Drowning -Victim Sets ts simple construction is well ane —— ny greased tk This is Bulletin H288 and has been 
| Trap for Next One shown in the illustration. Two Tin a ; a 1 £13906. F Hoff. prepared for distribution to mill execu 

\n invenious trap for catching rats ken tapered roller bearings are ner. Nanticoke. Pa tives and superintendents all bearings 

id mice has been produced by the mounted on a ground steel sleeve and TextTILE fabric and fabricating same. Were adopted by this company as stand 

\. K. Automatic Trap Co., 630 West fitted into an accurately machined 1.513.885. G. S. Block, New York ard equipment on their motors over ten 
ickson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. The cast iron housing. The ends of the Wenrnrnc, tip for 1,514,426. A. V. years’ ago, and the advantage of ball 

Peerless” automatic trap, as it is Sleeves are slotted and threaded, an1 Brown, Worcester, Mass bearing motors are outlined in the bool 


let, which also lists Fairbanks-Morse 
Type T motors for individual drives of 
looms and similar machines, Type H for 
two and four-frame drives and Type 
EH enclosed and ventilated motors for 


led, destroys these rodents by two clamping collars which serve to 
lrowning. Each victim sets the trap hold the grease seals in place and to 
ir the one which follows it by step- secure accurate adjustment of the 


Business Literature 


ee 





ing on the arm of a lever device. bearings on the sleeve are screwe \ 
is stated that it is not uncommon. onto the threaded ends. opener and picker-room drives and sim! 
catch and kill thirtv rodents in 2 In mounting the bearing on the ‘WAYNE Water Is Sorter THAN RAIN lar installation 
ig ce See ae ae Water: Wayne Tank & Pump Co., 

n one nigh shaft, it is slipped on complete. The 


: 
Rodents have been hothersome so screws are tightened in the clampi1 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 





SAVING WITH SHELVING; SAFEGUARDING 
: . ; This is an attractively printed booklet TIT A corns o¢ Riustiness: Gener 
ng in many places that they re rings, thereby tiehteninge the sleeve . ; eat PW V1 RE ee INESS ; General 
ten taken for granted, much as t! om the stott and locating the cit in colors, generally descriptive o! “ae Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O 
t AaAKeT I erTranted, 11¢ as > ) I Hal atl Calll { > Sane ‘ se Yay 1 : : - . . . : : : 
h 4 ep bib S ater and what it means to the “Saving With Shelving” describes and 
eather or other forces of nature. with reference to the bearin ! a ee ry lvantages of soft ‘ = 5 : 
! ac¢ | r 1 he 1dVantaxge oO oO Iu trate ttra tivel m ‘thod fr teyt 
! 1 ° ° . ’ + S a a é tl\ \ ( lOds Tor OT 
wever, the-eyes of il] whos bearing need not be adjusted. as this water in evervdav uses in the household : - 
ever, eyes of any mill who earring need not, be ed, water it n th nisehold ‘ng Vital Records of Business” empha 
remy : f + ] . i Ie a fay tye r rit ] nal Vliactroat a 
emises are infested, or likely to be- 1s done at the factory € ces ed i 1s ed. ing goods in stock rooms, tools and 
= 1 1 — q ¢ FS o.* 6 . ¢ 
e so, should be opened to the The expense o lubric pare parts in manufacturing plants and 
riousness of this evil slight. as greasing at intervals Wo LIGH | He Electric ce stations, and for taking care of 
- 1 ° 1 a T ° ° 
Accordins to an article by Edward trom three months to i eal ! Hoboke N | ther articles offering vecial storage 
Nelson, chief of the United States sufficient to keep the bearing in S eee ; s through the ‘u yt the cot 
es ‘ -— ts ee es ee Aad ¢y ’. “Alotee]” shelving. “Safeguare 
ological Survey, and published in) running ordet It is hoth dust ’ sigs ee intended ; I eel” shelvi ee : : ; 
‘ . : si ; Seiko: sais eecinwenal ed ution to manufacturing sizes e importance of adequate fire 
n issue of the National Geographic grease tight, and requires very lit : : as t at 
. ; ‘ ‘ : : ey , executive ndusti ngineers and proof protection for important business 
ivazine at Washington, it requires attention. It is interchangeable vw ae The booklet discusses in a papers, and cites manv examples of the 
17 1 “ 1 : 1 1 ines 11 size ’ ° 
nually the labor of two hundred most of the adjustable collar saree! the: desicahilitwof the right the comnanv’s safes have withstood 
usand men to support these shaft bearings made hb thic m1 es ¢ licht for Iluminating ind istrial lay ho Lan chi h razed entire 
s. Mr. Nelson further states and by several others * operatior It drives home its p 1 
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At left, “C-C” Band- 
ing Device. This 
view shows band 
ready to be tightened 


Continuous Bleaching 












by the complete 


HUNT) 


“Slack Loop’ System 





New features and devices Uniform tension on spindles 
means uniform work! But it is 
impossible to get uniform ten- 
sion when the spindles are 


banded by hand. 


With the “C-C” Banding De- 
vice any one can apply bands 
| at absolutely uniform tension— 
Booklet No. 1119 | the ideal tension having been 
Booklet No. 221 previously determined. The 
clei fie pull on the spindles will al- 
ways be the same. This results 
in a15 % saving in power, band- 


allow high speeds without 
sacrifice of the “Slack 


Loop” advantages. 










with device open. 


At right — showing 
device closed, with 
band ready to be 
doffed on 
spindle whirl. 


to the 





Uniform Tension 


ing and spindle wear, to say 
nothing of soft yarn, 75% of 
which is made just before the 
band breaks or lets go. 


You can combat all the advant- 
ages of a tape driven frame 
with band driven spindles. 


Let us prove our claims by an 
actual demonstration in your 
plant without one cent of cost 
on your part. Write for details 
and our latest prospectus. 








RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
66 Mill Street 


Orarge, Mass. 


‘Cook, Taylor & Co., Box 186, Fall River, Mass. 


“C-C” BANDING DEVICE 








CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines 





for 


All Classes of 
Woolens and Worsteds 


Also 
Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


Cashiko Tape Condenser 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 


85 Foster St. Worcester, Mass. 
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{ Mills management is progressing with Tuxepo, N. C. The Green River ReENSSELA Ned The Valatie Yarn 
| COTTON machinery installation, increasing to Mig. Co., of which kK. S. Tanner is ( In is filed Fa ge il 
81,728 spindles and 1,808 looms on print now president, Frank W. Van Ness name to the Albany Woolen Mills. T 
New Construction and Additions cloth production. treasurer, Carl H. Potter resident man company also announces that the matt 
HunNTsvVILLE, ALA. The Lincoln Mills R Nc TI iger, and James T. Barker, J super fices have been moved from Valati 
. . . RUTHERFORDTOWN, N. C. Re lGrote.. intomdiant. sa huey manwtactibiie 206 to thisscil 
1f Alabama are extending their humidi- Mills t b See ee Sy ManuUlacturing ' ~nd 
fying system, the American Moistening _— eee me! aon ee ee eee ee ee nee Froy. N. ¥ a E. Smith 
: . a new one story and baset t additior recular and reverse twist, which are sold Ta BEREAN SORTS aSaRETENe 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., having received the es . a tory ane de nent a : su t verse UV W ire me, age i aa eat ae 
‘ . 32 x 228 ft., to provide space for 8,000 irect aay AaPnes pen IRLEC & Ss Pors 
contract for this work. ste tic Chotaial ve Aas, a , pe cai ecg a lara ad 
additional spindles. J. E. Sirrine & Co., me > ‘ ; + i nen eee BE EO DERE RS ay SS 
; me y ; a a , READING, \ sepl Bancroft stein 
*PUTNAM, CONN. The work of in- Greenville, S. C., are the engineers in ¢ ( p aia ‘ os uN 
: : ms f Pennsylvania, owners of the 
stalling machinery at the weaving mill charge. ope real ant AD bine . ates P LPI P \ num er 
. «il ~ “ ii, a\ LiCdads I t 
f the Perkins-Strongman Corp. is | | | 1 manufacturer { fine met year t] 
: . : 1 1} 1 working hours trom five days a weel F : ; 
cing pushed with a view to starting up SHELBY, N. ( Ora Mills will be t 4 ON PR re eal re workin Sull 4 eli 
— ede a . . | to 54 hours Recently the plant was : yegae en 58 : = oe 
the plant about Jan. 1. The financial Name ot a new 6,000 spindle textile 1 1 | Tl they will receive a fair volum« dup 
; 3 running ot four days a wee ( : ‘ : HU} 
irrangements are nearing completion with plant to be erected two miles west ol 1 uy Oe ss 
: : “1 i ee ‘ numper I TNE Ss now about ) 
the naming of officers as follows: John Shelby by J. R. Dover, president 1 whic Il keep them 
; a. ' t normal eT ER OTe 
5. Strongman, pre sident . Ralph C. Per- Eastside Mig. Co. and the Dover Mills ; sibly next Mar 
kins, treasurer; James W. Allen, Francis 0-, and his associates The capital “WELLAND ON NADA Phe 
Nichols. John A. Perkins and Eliot H. stock is $400,000, all subscribed Plat plant of the Welland Cotton Mills, Ltd., SHARTI if PA. OC. 
Wefer, directors Mr. Nichols is asso- and specihcations are now being m ( has beet pur hased | tl Yat Lol the ptor Ru Mit 
ciated with the Nobska Spinning Co., by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., struction ¢ builders t t mill and report to | planni I t| e 
i é rene oe . ' ' ' tT) Viatise ont . } 
launton, Mass., and John A. Perkins is @nd contracts will be let soon e mill the Fales & Jenks M ne | LW lishme v pl 
vent 1e Harmony Mills, Cohoes, Will manufacture semt-specialtic tucket, R. I, wl ipplied the machn —_——_—_ 
\ Y ther offic ates. “4 er They are holding it for l The 
\ other officers are all oi \ 1 hie ile ie 
: Be dle ae KNIT 
oe i. Aliveed Pat formetly . PHILADELPHTA, Pa. Wm. D. W purchase price was $168,000 
ake anufacturers of 
ssistant superintendent of the Dart- iker, man icture ( 
1 1 11 . . 
mouth Mic. ¢ & RNeaa’ Redtord.. h rope, twine, have recently acquire 1 New Construction and Additions 
1 . possession oi their large new plant. | WOOL M | 
een nam is. super tendent of the . te Ww pid \1 
1 ited at Sedgel Ave & N St | M 
ew plant. aaa 
uilding is e of the finest and most New Construction and Additions el 
NeW Ort s. | Phe Lane Cotton up-to-date buildings in th Kensingtor S01 WINDI \f Wind 124 
Mills are having various improvements district ham Mfg. | 
ul nceluding the installation of a con 
lete humidifving system by the Ameri PHILADI HIA, Pa The Mar : ‘ 
n Moistening Co ol Atlanta, Ga Plus! Mig Co., Mana 
warded a contract to C. M. Swartl } M 
Ss FE, GA The Summerville & Son, Philadelphia, for alteratio1 nd nstallit ( t ( ( \I 
ttol Mill which have recently been Improvements im 1ts mill Davi AN | roel M , 
larged by an extension to house 4.000 ALwndnwes \f 4a 4 ss ‘ ' " \I ‘ 
l] 1 100 looms, have ] DAI Re J The Pea ) fe. Rag Lake mill. ret ; " ( ‘ 
ed contract f a complete humi c iS now nstall x | I 
ng system for their mills, to the n addit to the 200 oS 
Lmeric Afaicts e Ce Atlanta. G nein 3 tz Poa ea 5 \ M H 
braided el = 1 \' \ \ 
y uit elastic fabrics at ) \ 
Dover, N. H The Cochec sion I AT : et S 
Ei ( 
t Pacific Mills is n @ t > la | I Phe \\ 
midif system ( cludes Fics Hs ( ' \\ St id 
4 1 t ill 1 { on A Wn lit S ‘) s T t \ | I ' 
lat Boctiat ; 
= irk m ( . S pla kere ready 
Ma he « ct 7 } ‘ 
comple will : ; 
i UNM) t t 
TS OOO «yz ] 
( I N} The Cumbe bers : : oO \ | C ( , 
i Peieccks Dice | 1 pivie nanu ee 
| Mills recently organize rctouke sak este r fF W 
capital stock of $600,000, will take , a nn é : t plat 
’ | ( a eas ( 
ver the Corley Mills at Cumberland 1203 M | | 
1 1 1 a . oa ' 
the pl it ll be entirely remodelle 
d ¢ pped with machine y for the aA : : 
1 t rot anhoalcter ° : \ \ 
1 es le —P Oste \ F act and Gossip ~1O0) OF) vil 
S draperie It 1s estimated that \ ( ‘ : , “ 
5 S1S0.000 1] hye nended es +h; je | 
chet CX] eC s 1 f Wy \f ( t ' 
cess ( ton ( r] \ . } . : 1° > 1 
I \ electec 1 ri OLY ae how Teh . ee Fact and Gossip ' machine I. Bor , 
esident ( pa W. A. Va 1? ; I-pst 
: ; time it 12 mont | \ ( 
\ 11¢ V1 I s1det 
) 1 ; . 1 ) ‘ 
Du Pre oO! Atlanta secretary | \f 1 
— Vit i = _ 
isurer In addition to the officer ieee ; an ee eee ec oe i Sai ; ne Fact and Gossip 
} 1 . 1 1 
e directors are E. W. Allen, of At ' | ; loyed | 7 
nta, Dr. J. V. McG aor. of Ra : \Uill | 
1 1! 
ind FE. H. Willias Favett M M \' M 
( Cae £ ri I] Ive \4 , ( 
| 
: gs ie pla 
| ‘ \¢ t / i f 
vin \ ( Li \I : | _ ( \ 
Pp r Oo \ ( ( , ( 7 = () 
eal exnente. tat product 10 everal 1 t] 1 
] z 1 : ( 1 | +1 ST { 
la t (Jrea ed with a ca i . ' 
SOU OOO I mpat vil N m t t \f \ {) p A ther 
. bhi y 
) 14,41 dle ! 100) loon . Nt ' ent of ¢ 
Rol & Atlanta, G e.4 e present ' e | 15 Meeker S 
1 t ad co 
eer charge ered a 
Bun GI ( t ver sidered it 
R N ( | I> Mills the onsolidated Tex Cor | : 1 net cient lhe t iction will be c 
poration resumed work on Mond & Sor 1 icted | se Poznak & §S 
s mention of project week after the Ossipee Mills started uy tal ' 1, si 1 ' yee 
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LEE ROS 


We have Specialized in Textile Printing and the Dressing 
Up of Textile Fabrics Since 1889 


We maintain one of the best equipped plants in the Country 
for producing a standard grade of 


Bands, Tags, Tickets, Labels, 
Al sample Cards, Folders, Etc. 


When the problem of new designs confronts you call on our 
| | Service Department. There is no charge. 


| THE BUTTERFIELD PRINTING COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LABELS—BANDS—WRAPPERS 


Prepared by a Specialist 








Design Papers 





Our adequately equipped plant is es- 
pecially prepared to handle this type 
of printing and to assure you prompt 
service and quick delivery on large or 
small orders at short notice. 


for all Fabrics 
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Simply furnish us with the name and 
description of the product and our 
Service Department will gladly submit 


Frederick Jones & Co., ae a design. 
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INCORPORATED For BANDS, WRAPPERS and LABELS 
that will help sell your goods—Call in a 
Specialist. 


JAMES KENT EATON, INC. 


Consistently Good Printers 


121 BEACH ST. BOSTON, MASS. | 


402-406 Race Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mill News—Continued 


hancery in Newark. The machinery 
ind equipment are valued at $50,000. 


Couoes, N. Y. The plant occupied as 
1 storehouse by the Roff Knitting Mills, 
ne., and National Textile Mfg. Co. was 
jamaged by fire recently with a loss es- 
timated at $65,000. 


Conoes, N. Y. The Electric Knitting 
). iS again running on full time fol- 
wing a curtailment. 


FULTONVILLE, N. Y. The Fultonville 
Textile Co., Inc., is operating at about 
apacity and for some time has been 
running nights in addition to full time 
jay schedules. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The Gloversville 
Hosiery Co., Inc., is again running on 
full time schedules in all departments. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. An_ involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
igainst the Burns Corporation, 3rd & 
Huntingdon Sts., manufacturers. of 
women’s hosiery. Among the creditors 
are the Penn Worsted Co., and the 
Royal Silk Dyeing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
of Samuel Krekstein, secretary of the 
Mammoth Hosiery Mills, Allegheny 
Ave. and B St., full-fashioned hosiery, 
filed a bill in equity on Nov. 7, asking 
that a temporary receiver be appointed 
for this concern until its affairs can be 
straightened out. 


Representatives 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. First meeting of 
creditors of W. T. Zachary, Inc., bank- 
rupt, full-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turers, 5th and Courtland Sts., will be 


held in the office of John M. Hill, 
referee, Bulletin Bldg., Nov. 21, at z 
P. M. 


READING, Pa. 
wear Co., 


The Warner Under- 
Inc., has sold its three-story 
brick building at 141-3 Cedar St., to 
\braham M. Ellis, Philadelphia, for 
$21,000. 


READING, Pa. 
by hosiery men 


More business booked 
and a gain of ap- 
proximately 3% in number of workers 
employed in the textile mills here in 
general are features of the monthly re- 
port of the Reading Chamber of Com- 
merce. The total number of workers 
employed full time has increased 30%. 
In 22 hosiery mills here, working full 
time, there are 6,777 employes on duty. 


ErowaAH, TENN. According to a re- 
port, the Richmond Hosiery Mills here, 
which have been closed for sometime, 
will soon start production of a different 
line of goods. 


Bic Stone Gap, Va. The hosiery 
mills here and in Gate City, Va., and 
Rogersville, Tenn., belonging to the F 
Y. Kitzmiller Sons Co., Reading, Pa., 
are expected to resume operations 
within a short while, according to re- 
ports. 


| SILK | 


New Construction and Additions 

*Taunton, Mass. The Taunton 
Weaving Co. incorporated with author- 
ized capital of $100,000, plans to start the 
manufacture of broad silks on Nov. 15, 
equipped with 132 looms. Abraham 
Rosen is president and treasurer, and 
Samuel J. Pansy, clerk. 





Paterson, N. J. Ecker & Lustgarten, 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Inc., recently incorporated with a 
capital of 40 shares of stock, no par 
value, will operate a local mill in the 
manufacture of taffetas. Initial equip- 
ment will consist of 18 looms. Adolph 
Ecker, Paterson Plank Rd. North 
Bergen, N. J., is president and William 
Lustgarten, treasurer. 


*CORNWALL, OntT., CANADA. Samuel 
Courtauld, president of Courtauld’s Ltd., 
and H. Jonson, managing director, who 
recently arrived here from London, Eng., 
spent some days inspecting the big mill 
for the manufacture of artificial silk 
which the company is erecting here. The 
first unit of the plant is up and is near- 
ing completion and equipment is now on 
the way. 


Fact and Gossip 

FRANKLIN, N. J. The Frobac Silk 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000, to manufacture silks. 
Walter E. Backalan, Wyckoff, is com- 
pany representative. 


Paterson, N. J. The Ming Toy Silk 
Mills have been incorporated, with a 
capital of $200,000 to manufacture silk 
products. The company is represented 
by Kent & Kent, Paterson. 


Union Hitt, N. J. The Hofman 
Weaving Co., Inc., 509 Union St., has 
been organized with capital of $125,000 
to manufacture silks and ribbons. Among 
the shareholders are Otto Grund, 240 
Blum St., Union Hill, George Hofman, 
90 20th St., West New York, and Paul 
Grund, 200 Blum St., Union Hill 


| DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH | 


New Construction and Additions 

*ASHEVILLE, N. C. According to re 
ports, the Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., 
of Rhode Island, will soon start con- 
struction of their branch plant on the 
Swannanoa River about four miles from 
Asheville, for which plans were pre 
pared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., some time ago. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


New Construction and Additions 

*PUTNAM, CONN. Mellor, 
representing the National Rhea Co., 
speaking at a Chamber of Commerce 
dinner at Putnam, last week, said that 
operations at the plant will begin shortly. 
Additional machinery has arrived in 
Boston and will be set up immediately on 
reaching the mill. 


Leonard 


MERCER, Pa. Allison, John 


Homer 


- Tait, John Robinson and W. S. Hagar, 


representing the Mercer County Wool 
Growers Association, have been author 
ized to purchase a site, with good ship 
ping facilities, for the construction of a 
local warehouse and distributing unit. 


Fact and Gossip 

Luptow, Mass. Notices were posted 
by Ludlow Mfg. Associates that a 
48-hour week would be put in force in 
the mills beginning Nov. 10. This is the 
first time that a full-time schedule has 
been in effect for many months. 


NortH Grarton, Mass. The Linen 
Thread Co., of Massachusetts, which 
had been on three-quarter time for more 
than a year, has resumed full time op- 
erations. 
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Better and Less Costly 
Lubrication for 


Comb Boxes 


NON-FLUID OIL does not drip onto 
floors, nor spatter on card clothing and 


drawing cans. Lasts 6 to 8 times as long 
as liquid oil. 





TRADE MARK 


NON 


UNITED STATES w 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 
This is an ideal place to test the supe- 


riority of NON-FLUID OIL over liquid 


oil. 


RECISTERED IN 


D OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


One filling of NON-FLUID OIL lasts 6 
to 8 weeks in comb boxes against I week 
for oil. 


This means a saving of lubricant as well 
as a saving in the labor of oiling. 


NON-FLUID OIL is also most effective 
in lubricating cylinder bearings, and 
licker-in bearings of cards. 


Send coupon today for testing sam- 
ples and helpful booklet “Hints to 
Cotton Carders.” Mention make 
of your cards. 


| N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
| Please send bulletin “ Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and samples 
of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 


0 CARDS O TWISTER RINGS ( SHAFTING 
1 SPINNING FRAMES (] GENERAL OILING(]) MOTORS 
O LOOMS 1 BALL BEARINGS [(] CHAIN DRIVES 


MAMOHVEROCCKCKO COR Oe OREO ee 


CR Reem meee reer resets eee seer eet setesessesereseseeseseeseesees 


-_—-----_e.l: :--_—<—<—<—X—X—K§K§FqKJqKLJ<X—C<XaXKaKwqwX———— 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO, 

| MAIN OFFICE: 401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 

WAREHOUSES: 

| CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
' PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C._ 
| PROVIDENCE, R: I. GREENVILLE, 8S. CZ 
‘ 
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J H LANE & CO. | 





Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric Filtering Fabric 
Single and Double Filling Duck Osnaburg 
Sheeting Dnill Special Constructions 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 


250 West 57th Street 226 West Adams Street 
| 


INCORPORATED 


Callaway Mills ||| CATLIN & COMPANY 


345 Madison Avenue 


Selling Agents for 


ee a || COTTON GOODS 
NEW YORK | 
| TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

ALEXANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 

APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SHARP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 





Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
226 W. Adams Street 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


Akron Representative 345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ee BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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GOODS MARKETS 





Broad Improvement 
in Most Divisions 





Spot Cotton, New 
Print Cloths: 


Comparative Quotations 


Nov. 12 


24.606¢. 


N 
York 


OV. 


23 .90c. 


>, 1923 
5c. 
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HROUGH YEARS oF 
SPECIALIZATION 










SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


have become recognized as 
the highest grade equipment 
that skilled mechanics with 
modern tools can produce. 













Accompanying __ illustra- 
tion shows turbine sec- 
tionalized to meet trans- 
portation clearances. 


If interested 
write Dept. ‘‘Y’’ 
for Bulletin 


res 








S. MORGAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 












27) Filing Cases 





and Built to Order Steel Cases and Equip- 
ment of Every Description 














A very high grade 
line of STEEL filing 
cases massively built 
and handsomely finished 


at attractive prices. 





Every Drawer equipped 
with AN TI-NOISE 
and Friction Progressive 


suspensions. 


Catalog on Request 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. 


Corry, Penn. 
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-Accuracy 


-in measurement 
and in recording. 


Accurate measurement is worthless 
unless accompanied by accurate re- 
cordings. (It’s often worse than use- 
less, in fact, because it is given an 
unjustified degree of confidence). 


By the use of Bristol’s Recording 
Pressure Gauge you can be sure of 
the records as well as the measure- 
ment. Pressures are charted auto- 
matically and the “human element” 
—the great source of error — is 
entirely removed. 


There are many types of Bristol’s 
gauges in use in textile mills for 
reading the pressures of Steam Boil- 
ers, Air Compressors and for many 
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other uses in the mill proper as well 
as in power plant and central station. 


Tell us what kind of pressure you 
wish to record and we'll furnish you 
with full information regarding the 
gauge best suited for your work. 
Our Bulletin No. 303-D describes a 
number of our pressure gauges. We 
also have booklets on_ Bristol’s 
Tachometers, Counters, Recording 
Thermometers and Psychrometers 
for the charting of relative humidity 


The Bristol Company 


Waterbury, Conn. 


TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL’S 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE. 


ON’T waste time carrying cumbersome 
machinery to stationary drills. Take the 
drill to the job! Little Giant Electric Drills 


are easily portable. 


Once on the job, they speed-up drilling, 
reaming, wood-boring, screw-setting, nut-and- 
bolt tightening — wherever there’s a current 


outlet. 


Your requirements are ideally met with a variety ot 
sizes, built in A. C., D. C., and Universal Current types. 


Ask for bulletins. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Chicago Pneumatic Building, 6 East 44th St., New York 
Sales and *Service Branches all over the World 


*BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND *Los ANGELES *PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
*BosTon Denver *MINNEAPOLI® *P°TTSRUKGH *ST. Lou 
CHICAGO #DeTRorr New NS RICHMOND TULsa 
SCINCINNATI EL Paso eNew YorK Sat Lake Crry 

Houston SAN FRANCISCO 






BOYER PNEUMATIC HAMMI 
41CAGO. PNEUMATIC AIR 
GIANT QIL AND GAS ENG 


Electric 


Gu si 
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Bullish Signs in 
Hosiery Business 


} ull Fashioned Advance Variously 
Interpreted—More Forward 
Buying Reported 


fetter feeling in the hosiery sell- 
market, coupled with scattered’ 
ual advances in. silk goods, both 
fashioned and seamless, is re- 
usible for the beginnings of bull- 
sentiment. Many 
talking the 


selling agents 


about big business 


t will develop next spring, and 
ut the big year that 1925 is going 
to be. To a number of mill repre- 


ntatives it seems more than prob- 
le that there will be a_ general 
‘vement toward = slightly higher 
ces before the end of the year. 

[low much of this is natural prop- 


inda and how much of it is due 
the wish being father to the 
thought it is difficult to say. The 


irket as a whole is undoubtedly on 
firmer footing, although all the soft 
ts have not been entirely elimi- 
nated by any means. Many of the 
nkspoken admit that business is 
not everything that it should be, but 
the other hand it is true that there 
is apparently more of 
wn by the jobbing 


a disposition 
trade to buy 
ead than for some time past. 

Sellers explain this with the state- 
‘nt that many jobbers have reached 
e conclusion that a few weeks from 
1 \V 


it may not be possible to get 

ne of the bargain prices quoted in 

rious sections on staple goods. On 
most lines prices continue quotably 
changed, but there is undeniably 
somewhat firmer sentiment on the 
rt of mills and less willingness to 
de on most kinds of wanted mer- 
chandise. 


A Moderate Advance 
Ihe advance of 25c. made last 
week by the largest manufacturer of 


fashioned silk goods for women 
three of its numbers for spring 
ivery is considered by some as in- 
itive of the general trend. By 
principally as a 
test out the re- 
the jobbing trade toward 
advance which 


ers it is seen 


eeler” which will 


tion of 
is admittedly mod- 
erate, 

Jn the basis of material costs 
is obvious that considerably more 


na 25c. 


raw 


jump was warranted in 


Ss case, inasmuch as_ previous 
‘es were made when raw silk 
s down considerably below $5 


| today the raw material market 
pointing toward $7 in the not-far- 
tant future 
The entire market, aside from 
ictly novelty goods which are in a 
ss by themselves as_ business-get- 


ters, is in the extremely sensitive 


condition characteristic of a patient 
attempting to rush his recovery from 
a serious. illness. Generalizations 
are impossible. It is inevitable that 
certain parts of the patient’s anatomy 
will return to normal than 
others. 


sooner 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
William F. Taubel, Inc., 


announced a change in their 


have 
terms 


from net 10 days to net 30 days. 
sills for all shipments made after 
Nov. 15 will bear these terms, and 


they apply to all goods on order. 


The Sterling Hosiery Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed St. Louis’ repre- 
sentative of Buster Brown hosiery, 
and will carry a full line of this well 
known brand for the St. 
ritory. 


Louis ter- 


The May Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C. have been prohibited by 
the Federal Trade Commission from 
using in the future a “silk” label on 
hosiery not composed entirely of real 
silk, except on a product composed 
partly of silk, when it may be used 
in connection with other words 
scribing the other materials. 


de- 


The Berkshire Knitting Mills have 
made prices on deliveries from Jan. 
1 to July 1, 1925, showing advances 
of 25c. a dozen on three numbers, 
Nos. 477, 516 and 490. These are 
respectively an II strand, 39 gauge, 
20 in. boot stocking; a 9 strand, 42 
gauge; and an ITI strand, 42 gauge, 
all silk, dip-dyed stocking. Other 
numbers continue at prices un- 
changed from those made early last 
summer. 


Rufus W. 
vice president of the Chas. H. Bacon 
Loudon, Tenn.; Charles H. 
Bacon is president of the company 
and M. C. James is secretary. Th 
Bacon company is operating the three 
Tennessee plants formerly owned by 
the Taubel-Scott Co., together with 
the four plants of the Loudon Hos- 
iery Mills, the consolidation of these 
plants having recently been outlined 
in these columns. The Rufus W 
Scott Co.. New York, is selling agent 
for the Bacon Co. 


Scott has been elected 


COs 


It is understood that men’s to 
strand thread silk, split foot mer 
chandise is no longer available at 
$3.6214, $3.75 now being considered 
the bottom of the market in this 
class. Predictions are frequent that 


early advances of 
: srs 
about $3.87 


lines to 
expecte 1. 


Sey eral 
may be 


Among the new novelties in half 
hose promised for early appearance 
on the market are samples from 
fancv machines bought this summer 
in Germany and England by a Phil- 
adelphia manufacturer. 


Absorption Tests 





\ Comparison Between Woven 
and Knitted Underwear Fabrics 
In a report of a test made to de- 

termine the relative absorptive and 

evaporative properties of knitted and 
woven 
the 


fabrics made for 
Knit Underwear 


America, W. | 


underwear 
Associated 
Manufacturers of 


Siewers, president of The Maline 
Mills, says in part: 
“The knit fabric was made of 


combed yarn. 14-cut, the piece being 
834 by Io inches. The woven fabric 
from a standard $1.00 suit, 
the size of the piece being 9% by 13 


as 
inches. Each piece weighed 76 grains 
dry. 


Was cut 


“Each piece was soaked in water 
and hung up, being weighed again 
after the stopped dropping 
from the pieces; the weight at that 
time the amount of 
absorbed by each piece. 


water 


showing water 
The pieces 
were then weighed at intervals in ac 
cordance with the following table: 


Knit Fabric— 

(Soaked at 8.36 a. m.) Grair Moisture 
Dry weight sires 76 
Dripping stopped 9.16 a. m.. 2 “4 
Weight at 10.20 a. m ° is 


10.50 a. m 77 
12.30 p. m 7 
2.00 p. m 7é 


Woven Fabri 
(Soaked at 8.42 a. m.) 


Dry weight i: 76 

Dripping stopped at 9.09 a. 1 8 sf 

Weight at 9.45 a. m 8 6.6 
10.50 a. m : 78 2.6 
12.30 p. m ‘ 77% 2.( 
SOP Oy, Wi sacuacn 5 77 1.3 


“Thus it will be seen that a knitted 
fabric weight 76 grains dry absorbed 
187 grains of water while the woven 
fabric of the same dry weight 
absorbed only 82 grains. Within 65 
had evaporated 
from the knit fabric, and in 285 min 
utes all of 


minutes 185 grains 


the moisture had evapor 
was back to its 
After 291 min 
utes the woven fabric was still moist, 


bric 
original dry weight. 


ated and the f 


retaining 1.3 water. 


the 


percent During 


period from the time drippine 
ceased until two o’clock when thi 
knitted fabric 


was found to. be 


thoroughly dry, the knit fabric showed 
an evaporation of seven-tenths of a 
grain per minute, whereas the woven 
showed only three-tenths of a 


erain per minute. 


fabric 


FOsweco, N. Y. Mrs. Frederic Conde 
the Frederic Conde, ha 
asked Frederick A. Scheutzow, manager 
and superintendent of the Conde under- 
plant, to 


widow Tt late 


abandon his 


wear plans tor 
taking over the business as she plans to 
continue operation of same, herself 


Mrs. Conde who is executrix, has stated 
that she will, of course, carry out the 
terms of the will, but that she plans to 
purchase the property. 

Houston, Tex. The Voorhees Hosiery 
Mills, capitalized at $60,000, have been 
incorporated. Mrs. S. Smith and B. A. 
Dinney, Prince Bldg., are the 
incorporators. 


among 


Underwear is Dull, 
Aside from Rumors 


Prices on Men’s’ Sub-Standard 
Ribbed Heavy-Weichts 

o So 
pected by Dee. 1 


Ex- 


Aside 
“trading” in 
chandise, the 


from persistent rumors of 
various classes of mer- 
market situation on un 


derwear remains dull and featureless. 


A normal between-seasons quiet has 
| 

been accentuated by unseasonable 

warm weather in most parts of the 


country, which has slowed down dup 
licate business on heavy-weights al- 
most to the vanishing point. 
Principal interest in the selling 
market remains centered on guessing 


the probable opening date and prices 


of southern lines of 
ribbed 


h been 


men’s cheaper 


goods. Considerable gossip 


as the rounds as to 


running 


these openings, but there is no reason 


to believe that they will be postponed 


beyond Dec. 1. In several well-in- 
formed circles it is predicted that 
prices will be announced next week 


for deliveries running through at least 
the first three months of Ma- 
jority trade sentiment seems to be to 
the effect that New York State mills 


will again delay heavy-weight prices 


1925. 


until after the turn of the year. 
There is no question, of 
that 


goods, as 


course, 
new prices on southern ribbed 
for standard 
lower. How 
much lower is the problem. Many 
heard the extent 
of the reduction likely to be made, 
the average guess being in the neigh 
the 


well as those 


merchandise, will be 


theories are about 


borhood of 50c on sub-standard 


eoods 


Light-Weight Duplicates 

Notwithstanding occasional rumors 
of quiet reductions made in lines of 
men’s light-weight ribbed goods it is 
claimed in important sections that a 
sprinkling of duplicate business has 
already been received at unchanged 
prices. Jobbers who had the nerve 
to get together samples and send out 
salesmen to their trade with spring 
merchandise are said to have done a 
fair sort of business, enough, at any 
the [ 


“17 
i 


mil 


rate, to necessitate placing of 


small duplicates with S. 

Irregularity of this sort is typical 
of a market which is far from secure 
of its footing. It is encouraging that 
there should be even a few optimistic 
reports in tl doubt and 
dissatisfaction persisted 


weight prices were 


1e welter of 
which 
1 


light 


has 
since 1925 


made. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


Among the unconfirmed rumors of 
lower prices on men’s light-weight 
ribs is one to the effect that immedi- 


ate deliveries of a well-known line 





Wildman Spring Needle Body Machine 


None but the most accurate and _pains- 
taking workmanship enters into this 
highly perfected product of our shops. 


This perfection is very apparent in the 
construction of the hardened steel needle 
cylinder in which cuts accurate to one 
thousandth of an inch must be made. 


Changes of stitch are controlled by gradu- 
ated micrometer adjusting screws. The 
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“WIL DMAN MFG CO 


2 NORRISTOWN, PA. 


new style ball-bearing take-up keeps the 
cloth under absolutely uniform tension. 
The Wildman Automatic Furnishing 
Wheel Unit ends all troubles arising from 
unequal tension as the yarn is fed to the 
needles. 


Let us send you an illustrated instruction 
book giving full information about the 
Wildman Spring Needle Body Machines. 
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We have issued a 
very complete and 
informative 
Science of 
Knitting.” 
Price $3.00. 


book, 





1924 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 



















have been reduced 25c on both shirts In this connection, it is interesting 
and drawers. to record that an unusually large 


While strengthening has been re- Order (tor these days), calling for 
; ported in several sections of the mar- rush delivery of about 30 cases, came 
ket on women’s light-weights, in other 1! to the New York office of a large 
quarters it is stated that there is no mill this week. The joker in it is the 
absence of a disposition to meet the fact that it was specified that the 
huver more than half wav. order was placed ‘on memorandum 
, until new prices are made.” 


TIME 


AND 


PARAMOUNT 
FORMS 


Approximately ten years ago 


New developments in balbriggans 
e principally notable by reason of | The mill involved in the above 
their absence from the scene. It is transaction, or threatened transaction, 

umed that bals as a class will drag is said to have no idea of aitering its 
or some time to come. prices before naming quotations for 

Recent reductions on men’s fleeced ext year’s deliveries, and it is under 
yoods and reports of lower prices on stood that the order referred to was 
heavy-weight ribs in sections have Teturned to the jobber with a state 
caused an even tighter immediate de- Ment to that effect. 


livery policy on the part of jobbers. Trade gossip has it that the two 
In rare cases do orders on heavy- leaders in southern so-called sub 
weights for quick shipment exceed standard, heavy-weight ribbed mer 

one or two cases, it is said. chandise for men had decided to name 



















































Staple Hosiery Quotations 


Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple 
hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 
merchandise, in mill packing, sold to the jobbing trade. Ranges are neces- 
sary because of variation in qual.ty, weight and terms. 


the first Paramount Forms were 


ak. put In operation. 
144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe............ si $.9214-95 
176 needle, automatic top, sewed toe............. ekeivese  Oevake nn c . 
176 needle, transferred top ..................... Cosel 05-1.02 hese Forms are in use todav and are 
220 needle, combed, double sole.................. 1.55—1570 . ; . eS 5 : 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole... 1652185 functioning satisfactorily. 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole...... Seer se as Bs 1.75-2.15 . 
220 needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel and 
oo EI a recdpace er tees Tee eee ee eae ign ale tare ; soe IO . ° “ { 
240 needle, fibre-plaited, as above.......-..-..-.s--s--ee ee 2.621%5-2.35 Since that time Paramount Forms have 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist, doub‘'e sole (mercerized ‘a mate. « ‘ 
top, heel and toe)....... CER otc wes been adopted by 500 mills. Think of it! 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel an 
re a ee ne. 3.735-4.25 An average of one new customer a week 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors 3229=3.02 ‘ 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers....... 3.6214-3.75 Over a ten year period. 


Women’s 
176 needle, hem top, sewed toe en oe 
176 needle, 1% Ib., looped toe................ Bre Re ee er 95-1 .00 
220-240 needle, full combed, double sole.... 
220-240 needle, full mercerized..................00000- 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle Seater 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights..... 3.0063. 50 
220 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed 
SO AMOR IED ob orcas ois. 6.a ge 4 oidiart's sake ssw ew a aeons 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- 
cerized top, heel and toe)............... pa Enea nenates <a ame ee 
(All-fibre goods in fancy stitches, 5-15¢ over above prices.) 
240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 
toe), standard goods 


That is an eloquent story of successful per- 
formance and satisfactory service. A real 
test and the result should be borne in mind 
if you are not finishing your hosiery on 
Paramount Forms. 


Jt 
~ J 
tN 


ei gee hans nz utceaes ic sccans cisvase B Paramount Forms result in increased pro- 
MN MMMM eect rata, ots aty gisoae icine wiv wie oa G Pe Oe Kee 5.75-6.00 ws : 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized duction, a better finish and a lowering of 
ee AMMERMIMES MBN chk ck te Serea nine Seat ns ree wa ealen Sears. G0026;50 ] i 
260 needle, chiffon, 3 seam back, 20-23 in. boot...............,  6.00-6.75 overhead. Upon request we will demon- 


200-220 needle, fibre plaited over worsted 


Children’s 


strate Paramount Forms in your mill. 





28 oz. misses’ ribs (on 7; rise 5¢, fall 5¢)............ istevcs G5-Lh.02% 
Boys’ 3 Ib. 1 x 1 ribs (on 8; rise 10¢, fall 5¢)....... ecto 1.85-2.15 
3-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 714¢, fall 5¢)...... 1.60-1.70 Rental or Sales Basts 
300 needle misses’ full mercerized 1 x 1 and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; : are 
ee TRUE VERRIER DM ets Ch chore alg itn sini alee Gute cae aed oe rawehe' 2. 25-2. 40 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, as above.............. we ase wee ? 60 - 
Children’s 7g lengths, mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 
Pe Aart A VOROME.T WTO). oaie 5 5.65o5 cc wo ciniee cee curseresees 2.75-—3.25 . . 
Clans tc tant den, Or ee oe 3.25-3.50 Paramount Service Goes With All Paramount Products 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops...... ........ seem Leelee 
DER COMIN EINE 6 <x cin 8's 4), co Ree Sk cea ew ae sen ee 1 .55-1.75 


Full Fashioned 





(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes ) 
‘hiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20 in. boot........ ,ons LOOT. 25 ; 
erent EM OMA SER 3 cca e Suara Sova 40k 6 Gd S Asa we MSO a LO Re Oe. 12.75-13.25 
9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot........ 9.50-10.50 *1de 
(-11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... 11.00-12.09 Hunter Building 
2 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21 in. boot......... 12.00-12.50 
Ae: GP REAE. (Bi OVOL RUE ects dv cweuws oii se neice wipes 16. 50-18 .00 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, III. 


0-42 gauge half hose, 10-11 strand, mercerized top, heel and 
Fan eitel tears Gite bene ests Nica Wastes aeay Oe reaoe 
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FORE-RUNNER 
IN 
THE KNITTING FIELD 


Making all grades of 
Hosiery in a more attrac- 
tive manner than ever 
before 
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WIUCKET, RHUDE ISLAND fd __ 350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Factory << °° > New York Sales and Show Room | 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


es on next vear’s deliveries last 
k, immediately after the election 
changed their minds as the result 
epresentations from large jobbers. 
\ ibbers 
], that these prices be delayed 
mg as possible, but it is consid- 


as a class are anxious, as 


as certain as anything can be in 

e times that quotations for Janu- 
February-March will be officially 
unced before Dec. 1. 


Si aple Sweaters 


Opened for 1925 


Prices Higher and Some 
lower, but General Range is 


Largely Unchanged 


Some 


from the road 
early in the week were not sufficiently 


attered reports 
complete to give a clear idea of job- 
he initial reaction to new lines of 
staple sweaters for 1925, openings of 
completed — this 
lelegrams and letters from Chicago 
luring the first half of the 
Cl igo being the 


tt 
which were weck. 
week, 
head 
ters of the trade this week be- 


official 


se of the joint showing of lines 
Northern 
business was 


he Great 
ated that being 

but gave little clue to the ex- 
1f this business. 


Hotel there, 


lill representatives have been more 
about their 


es for next year, and no quota 


usually secretive 
have been announced for pub 
tion as this is written. It is 
rstood, however, that price Ss, ven 
el speaking, have followed closely 
predictions made for them that 
hey would be practically unchanged. 
In instances slightly higher figures 
eing quoted on wool goods, and 
me cases quotations are some 
v] lower than those recently pri 
but viewed as a whole the 
et may be said to be on an un 

ed price basis. 

\t least one line of cotton sweaters 
ny offered at higher prices than 
quoted a year ago, but this is 
lered to be an exceptional case 
type of merchandise is expected 
ow some reduction generally, in 
irison with the opening a vear 


eet. comparisons in both cotten 


wool staple sweaters are made 


it because of slight changes in 
representative numbers. 
e New York market has heen 
during the week, but it is ex- 
to be flooded with buyers next 
\ few representatives of out 
wn jobbers have been in New 
luring. the week, and they are 
rstood to have bought satisfac 
nitial quantities. Unless general 
tation in the selling market is 
woimted there will be a ready ac 
ice of the new lines by 
trade, and initial operations \ 
eable. 


the job 


OBITUARY 


Brig. Gen. Anson Mills 

Brig. Gen. Anson Mills, U. S. A., 
retired, who died in Washington, 
D..C,. on) Now. 5,in. his. gtst., year, 
was the founder of the Mills Beit 
Co., Worcester, Mass., which also 
operates a plant in London, England 
He invented the woven cartridge belt 
and loom for its manufacture, the 
former being used in the American 
Army and Navy, as well as in foreign 
countries. Gen. Mills conceived th¢ 
idea of the woven cartridge belt while 
serving in the regular army. He 
went to Worcester and consulted 
(ieorze Crompton, ' 
Crompton 


inventor of the 
Loom, and as a con 
sequence a loom was designed and 
built in that city. In 1880, he o 

ganized the Anson Mills Woven Cart 
ridge Belt Co., which later changed 
its name to its present style. 
Gen. Mills sold his interests 


In 1905, 
to Frank 
Roe Batchelder, 


Samuel C. Vann 


1 


Vann, president of th 
Cotton Mills, 
NX. C., died this week at his home at 


Samuel C. 
Sterling Franklinton, 


the age ot 73- 


Mr. Vann organized 
Cotton Mills in 
and was at the head of the organiza 


the Sterling 1896, 


tion until failing health compelled 


im to give over the management in 
! 


i large measure to his son, A. HH 


Vann, who is secretary and treas 
urer. The plant is a spinning mill, 


nd Mi 


the yarn 


Vann was well known 
trade selling market lle 


banking and com 


vas interested in 
. ental bctewees ee oe oe ; 
mereilal enterprises and a era FIV 
to local 
-ented a school to 
cost of 
three children. 


civic enterprises He pre 
Franklinton at a 


» T : : ' 
300,000 Hle 1S survived r\ 


William H. Spanswick 

William H. Spanswick, president of 
the Spanswick Knitting Co., Utica, 
N. Y., died at his home following in 
juries received from being struck by 
an automobile. He was 51 vears old. 
Ile was the organizer of the Spans 
wick Knitting Co., which 
tures knitted specialties. Previous to 
entering the manufacturing field at 
Utica he operated a knit goods plant 
at Fulton: N. Y.,. for 
vears. Mr. Spanswick was a native 


of Cohoes, N. Y. 


manufac 


about eight 


Allan C. Fleming 

\llan CC. Fleming, 
cools manufacturer of 
N. Y., died in that city following a 
brief illness. He was born in Scot 


retired knit 
Gloversville, 


land in 1852 and was 72 vears old at 
the time of his death At one time 
he was a member of the firm known 
as the Cavadutta Knitting Co. and 


after severing connections with that 


concern he was associated with tl 

Gloversville Knitting Co. in an execu 

tive capacitv for several vears. 
(Other obituaries on page 188 
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Giving Satisfaction 
In; All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 


The most durable water clos- 
ets made— excepting none. 


They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, winter 
and summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 










This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom necessary, 
can be made by removing the valve 


cap back of bowl. 


a rr) 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
Before 


Leaving Factory 


Hydraulic Pressure 





Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





¥ RE ee Ask Your Jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON - - 


Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 


DELAWARE 
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SU OM MME MU MUM NUNC Ic 


Don’t Shut Your 
Eyes to Waste 


The vital question isn’t how Knitters who use these 
much of your yarn goes out highly developed devices 
as waste but how much of know the satisfaction of an 
this volume is preventable. Output in which waste is a 
You are paying for every bit negligible factor. These 
of the yarn you use. No stop motions detect  slubs, 


4 : ane ve bunches, knots, etc.,  in- 
ai y¢ S . 4 
es as a Calle wal tom the sue 


It is up to the knitter him- chine The E O Type also 
self to make his yarn invest- acts in case of a break at the 
ment yield as near 100% as_ carrier, thus reducing run- 
possible. downs and quarters off. 


Se 


rirrrrertrie reer rere 

































Crawford Stop Motions Make the move now— 
give waste no quarter. send for full information. 





For the lighter grades of artificial and real 
silk the E. O. B. type Stop Motion gives ex- 
ceptional results. 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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The convenience of this model “ C ” Brinton Hosiery Knit- 
ter is second in importance only to the high grade stockings 
it produces. 






All parts are accessible from the front or top of the machine. 
Action of needles and yarn changer easily visible from front 
of machine. Screw adjustments throughout. Simple and 
easy transfer. Direct and accessible pattern connections. 


PUTT dT TTT ee) ee 






Esai Tee 


Fast speed in both circular and reciprocating motion. Driv- 
ing mechanism removable from frame as a unit. Revolving 
can for string work. Run off each stocking if desired. 
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Foreign Agents 











Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. J. H. Butler & Co 


Australia 
.. Sydney—Melbourne. 






Seuth America 


Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Elbrook, Inc., 
Argentine Republic. China. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 


SSS SSS SS SS aS 


China and Japan 
51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 
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\\ omen’s Wear Trade 
Needs a Stimulus 


Current Retail Trade Sluggish— 
‘lannel Vogue Holds Well— 
Seek Palm Beach Goods 
he women’s wear market remains 
so far as current distribution is 
erned, and the weather gets the 


e in most market conversations 
the subject. So far as selling 
nts can see, buyers are about 


ugh on the purchasing of goods 
immediate use with the possible 
exceptions of bargains or some 
special novelties which give promise 
ol quick movement. On regular 


lines it is said that the garment trade 


is well supplied. Selling agencies 
which were successful in moving 
whatever season-end accumulations 


may have had in October, pro- 
y caught the best market for that 
sort of business. Women’s wear is 

me to sudden changes in front and 
he advent of seasonable’ cold 
veather might easily stir up active 
spot interest. Garment houses al- 
ready have on hand a stock of made- 
» garments which will prove a buf- 


so far as immediate demand is 
concerned, unless consumer interest 
shows itself to be particularly broad. 
The flannel vogue in women’s 


\ 


ear is unimpaired by the influences 
which make for current inactivity. 
\s reported in past reviews of the 
situation, mills are well sold on these 
goods and further orders might easily 
he taken on the high and 
novelty effects were the proper de- 
veries available. seem to 

el that something is needed to stim- 

ite the consumer. and they have 
seized upon flannels as the new note 


ce ylors 


Buyers 


the field which has assured con- 
sumer support. 
Pressure is felt in some quarters 


of the trade for fabrics for the sea- 
n at Palm Beach. This will as 
sual be watched closely by stylers as 
index of the sort of goods and the 
nge of colors which will be taken 
later on in the spring and sum 
r seasons in the North and West. 
ime authorities say that white wiil 
vy a big part in Palm Beach cloth- 
» this winter. 


\Nomen’s Wear Trade Notes 

The Brightwood Mfg. Co. is show- 
e fanev dress 
d plaids 


r spring 


worsteds in stripes 
in twill and batiste weaves 


at $2.37! 
\n interesting feature of the above 


is the 


1925, to $2.92'%. 


showing of stripes and 


ids in “families,” that is a line of 

ripes will appear cross-harred to 
rm a plaid. Two such patterns 
iv be harmoniously used together 
the making of a dress 


Interest in reps and bengalines con- 
tinues in the women’s wear market. 
Sellers have great trust in the accept- 
ance of ribbed and corded effects by 
the consumer next spring. 
gray Kashas being 
shown in this market. The effective 
ness with which gray has been used 


Rodier’s are 


in these cloths is favorably com- 
mented upon. Several domestic man- 
ufacturers are looking for a good 


kasha season. 

The Botany Worsted Mills have 
been elected to membership in the 
Uptown Credit Group of the Textile 
Industry and will be represented by 
Willis Irish. The Uptown Credit 
Group, a division of the Silk As- 
sociation of America, now includes 
the most important silk houses anid 
factors located in the uptown silk 
district of New York. Its mem- 
bership is also extended to the other 
textile trades. 


Britain Reduces Wool Goods 
Exports in September 
WASHINGTON, BD: C.—British 
woolen and worsted exports dropped 
30% in September 
square yards, value at £3,187,000, a 
decrease of 6,918,000 square yards in 


to 15.726,000 


quantity and £169,000 in value from 
the August trade, Acting Commercial 
\ttache Butler, at London, cabled the 
Commerce Department last week. 
Cotton piece goods exports totaled 


360,433,000 square yards, valued at 


£12,552,000, less by 12,848,000 square 
yards and by a value of £794,000 
than in the preceding month. As 


compared with export trade in Sep- 


tember, 1923, woolen and _ worsted 
exports fell off 1314% during 
the month or 2,481,000 square 


yards, with a decrease in value of 
£397,000. Cotton piece 
ported in September compared 
with the trade a year ago increased 
14,605,000 


goods ex: 


as 


square yards in quantity 
and £1,119,000 in value. 


—_— — 


Cuicaco, Itt. According to S. S. 
Strattan, chairman of the board of di- 


rectors of the Daniel Boone Woolen 
Mills, no reorganization is being con 
sidered by this concern. It is understood 
that Oscar Gumbinsky will resign as 
president. 

WASHOUGAL, WASH. Washougal 
Woolen Mills, have been incorporated 
under state laws with capital stock 
$200,000. The incorporators are G. W 


Saat: E.. J. 
R. C. Bishop. 


White, C. M 


Bishop and 


WOOL GOODS MARKET 


Swapping Stvles in 


Men’s Wear Trade 


Readjustment of Spring Orders 
May Be Forerunner of Dupli- 





cates—Prices Strong 
Readjustment of orders which ts 
now in progress in the men’s wear 


field, may be the forerunner of more 
general duplicate business, mill agents 
say. The readjustment is largely the 
switching of orders from one style 
to another. The changes are prob- 
ably based upon the spring orders 
from the retail trade, which clothiers 
have been taking on the road during 
the last few weeks. It is quite natural 
that clothiers should find themselves 
with insufficient quantities of 


some 
lines and too much of others in re 
lation to these orders for garments 


They are now swapping styles to get 
the best balance they can between 
what they have bought and what they 
will need, and they are doing it as 
carefully as possible for the reason 
that the placing of new orders would 
cost them more money as a result of 
the advance which has taken place 
in the market since 
are 


There 
cancellations but 


opening. 
reports of some 


the streneth of the market is limit 
ing such action largely to a_ few 


buyers who may have bought beyond 
their ability to finance. 

Further general advances on the 
spring season will probably be with 
held until a stronger current of dup 
licate orders begins to flow. It is the 
of the market that another 
upward step cannot avoided be 
of the continued 
which has already 


belief 
be 
cause advance of 
wool rone 
siderably beyond the parity which it 
to establish in Oc 
The mill man who sells goods 
ahead and must buy wool against such 


orders, cannot get 


con 
was endeavored 
tober. 


out whole on pres 
The fact that wooi 
is out-running the rest of the market 
at a time when a really broad move- 
ment of merchandise is non-existant, 
to manu fa 

Higher prices on goods even 


ent fabric prices. 


is embarassing many 


turers. 
thouch these mean restricted distribu- 


tion or involve a much wider use 


Th 
raw wool prices, though 


of substitutes, seem inevitable 


movement of 


considered by some as out of harmon 


with the situation in raw material 
of other industries, appears well 
founded. 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Nov. 
WORLD). 


12 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


Heavy shipments of piece goods to Japan con- 


tinue. Home trade in fine worsted is slow, but fair turnover in 


the cheaper 
outerwear. 


grades. 


Improved demand noted for knitted 
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The overcoating situation is irreg 
ular and almost any statement about it 
might be sustained by examples. For 
example in some quarters buyers are 
said to be in search of coatings from 
stock, while in clothiers are 
said to be worried over the large sup 


others 


ply ot 


made-up coats on their racks 


which do not promise to move while 


weather of unseasonable mildness 
persists. The fact that there has been 
importation of English made coats 
by some large distributors, must be 
given some weight. One catalogue 
house for example has announced 
that it has bought 10,000 English 


coats which it is offering at $22.50, 
while in 
number is 


another quarter an 
to have been taken 
Certainly cold weather is needed to 


clear up the situation. 


equal 
said 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
Walther Mfg. Co. has advanced 


men’s wear lines for the spring, 1925, 


season an additional 5c. per yard. 
An advance of Ioc. was announced 
about a month ago 


D. S. Mackay & Co. have opened 
Channing Smith Textile Corp. shirt 
ing flannels at 35 to 6714c. per vard. 
The Kingsley Co. has advanced the 


Westbury 700 range 12M%c. 


James J. Regan Mfg. Co. has ad 
vanced spring fabrics 15c. per yard 
T. Guerin & Co. have advanced 


Montrose mills 


Hillsmount 
spring men’s wear lines. 


Mendell M 


and 


Schaenen has been ap 
pointed selling agent for the Adei- 
Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, 
with office at 229 Fourth avenue. 
Campbell & Lynch, 25 Madison 
Avenue, have been appointed selling 
tor 


phia 


agents the suiting product of 
W. J. Dickie & Sons, Oella, Md. 
Prices for wool fabrics are 


steadily increasing, in Austria, ac- 
cording to report to the Department 
of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Vienna. 
a lively demand for wool 
with the high 


Large orders 


Assistant 
Baldwin, 

There is 
cloth exception of 
priced English fabrics. 
f cloth noted from Rumania 


tor are 
and Yugoslavia, but it is difficult to 


supply the needs of the former 
country because of delayed pay 
ments These orders are chiefly fo 


heavy Italian and Czechoslovak cloths 
of good quality. Wool yarn prices 
show a seasonal improvement. Good 
quality yarns are much in demand. 


AtpnurN, Mass. Fire starting in the 


napping room in the basement of the 
Pondville Woolen Mills on Nov. a 
spre id to the second floor, and caused 


damage estimated at about $5,000 before 


it was extinguished by the sprinkler 
tem It was confined to the finishing 
and carding rooms. The mills expect 


o be able to resume full time this week 
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Du Pont Fibersilk 


Why it is America’s Quality Leader 


HE perfect diamond reeling 

insures the Perfect Winding 
Skein. 
An casy method of discovering 
how a skein of fibersilk will wind, 
is to open it up with the hands. 
The nearer the extended strands 
come to the diagonal of even alter- 
nation, the easier the skein will 
wind on the swift. 
A skein of Du Pont Fibersilk, when 
handled in this manner, shows a 
mathematical uniformity which 
sets a standard of its own. 


Every other process in the making 
of Du Pont Fibersilk we have sought 
to improve in the same way. This 
care in manufacture, and the high 
grade materials used, are respon- 
sible for the reputation of Du Pont 
Fibersilk as the Quality Leader in 
its field. 


Back of every skein of Du Pont 
Fibersilk stand also du Pont’s im- 
mense resources and 122 years’ 
identification with the best in 
American Chemical Industry. 


15, 1924 


In the lacing of the skein, 
the Perfect Diamond Reeling 
can be seen. 


DU PONT FIBERSILK CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Sales Offices: 
132 Madison Ave., New York City 
31 North 6th Street, Reading, Pa. 
Old Hickory, Davidson County, Tenn. 
Canadian Agents: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, 64 Wellington St., W., Toronto 
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Broadsilks Improved 


After Election 


Buying Broadens Out But Manu- 
facturers Do Not Look for 
Real Spurt Yet 


The broadsilk market firmed up 
considerably in the week following 
ciection. Business had been far 


from poor in the two closing weeks 
of October, but it grew even better 


after the fatetul Nov. 4. Just ex- 
actly why an election that nearly 
everybody had conceded a month be- 
tore the actual day of balloting, 
should have any marked effect on 
business is hard to see but have an 


effect it did. In qualities that had 
been good right along, business was 
still more active. And in qualities 
that had been lagging behind the 
procession, manufacturers stated that 


there had been a distinct improve- 
ment. 
While business is much more ac- 


tive than is usual at this time of the 
year, the trade does not expect the 
real selling season to open up for 
another two to four yet. 
3y this time the cutting up trade will 
get something of an index as to what 
is wanted for the spring and will be- 
gin to place the big orders. The store 
will also have a better idea, 
having seen the spring lines of the 
lress houses. 


weeks 


buyers 


At the same time from 
several sources comes the report that 
retail stores have placed good orders 
for spring delivery on novelties 
where the production is limited. 

Current business is biggest on the 
sheer fabrics. It is no that 
-onfident buying has been going on 
for some time in the georgettes. 
Both 2-thread and 3-thread construc- 
tions in 


secret 


everything from an 
been wanted for 
running up to the spring. Prices 
both in the gray and finished have 
permitted an attractive margin of 
profit, something that has been sadly 
lacking for some little time. This 
latter fact has encouraged a great 
many to start up looms on the 
georgettes lately but there is no pros- 


80x58 


up, has deliveries 


new 


pect of any overproduction for many 
months yet. <A better inquiry of late 


for the plain crepe-de-chines has 
heartened manufacturers of this 
quality. Prices have stiffened up al- 


though a little 
going on. 


underselling is. still 


Shanghai Raw Silk Exports 
silk exports from Shanghai 
for the month of October show a de- 
‘rease of 73.3% 


Raw 


in the shipments t» 
\merica as compared with Silk Asso- 
lation figures for October, 1923, and 
3.3% in the shipments 

all other countries during the same 
period. The total the 


decrease of 


exports for 


TEXTILE WORLD 


SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 


PRODUCTION: Increasing. 

DEMAND: Improved over October. 
STOCKS: Slightly larger. 

RAW SILK: 

SENTIMENT: 


192 
High Tie Stock Sales High Low Last 
33'4 25534 Century Ribbon Mills 400 2934 28 2934 
383< 1614 Julius Kayser & Co. 4,200 23% 213g 223, 
3214 18 H. R. Mallinson & Co. 26,200 32 30'@ 317% 
33'% «16 Van Raalte 1000 20!’ 193; 20! 


month show a decrease of 45.7% over 
the total for last year. The figures 
have just been received by cable from 
R. E. Buchanan, special represent 
tive of the Silk Association of 
America in China. The figures for 
the 1924-1925 season, which cove: 


five months ending Oct. 31, show th« 
larze decrease of 56.2% in the ex 
ports to America, and an increase of 
17% in the shipments to all other 
countries as compared with the same 
1923. The total exports 
decrease of 18%. The 
amounts in picul bales are as follows 
Shipments October 


period of 
show a 


during 


1924 1925 
To America nara 1.431 539 
To other countries .... 3.800 3,485 
AME eee sie Salmi $800 &.S44 
Shipments during five months ending 
October 31 
1924 1923 
To Ameriea se 8.256 18.84 
To other countries .. 23.821 PO 355 
Total ie es 32,7 39.160 
18 z 
Raw Silk Re-exports 
The average monthly re-exports 
raw silk from the United States for 
the first six months of 1924 are 8&4. 
ogo Ibs., which is in excess of the 


SUMMARY OF 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 
Stock Yokohama Oct. 30th 


Stocks unchanged; Prices very strong. 

Very optimistic, encouraged by early start 
in spring buving. 

ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

(Week ending Nov. 12th) 

















monthly averages of previous vears, 
the nearest being 1920 when there 
were re-exported from the United 
States 66,578 lbs. per month Phe 
Silk Association of America has 
made a comparison of raw silk inf 
ports into the United States and re 
exports therefrom since 1913 The 
monthly average for each year 1s 
civen in the following table 

es 

Re exports Tmports cent 
Pounds Pounds exports 

AV AV to 
Monthlv Monthiv Imperts 
1913 15,185 2,331.56 6 

1914 15, 559 2 i,5 

1915 1°. 046 5N1 1 
1916 38, 065 2.74, 562 1.41 
1917 88120 AT 8 1? 
1918 46,170 2.738.788 1.69 
1919 40,623 3,734,743 1.09 
1920 66.578 » 504. 865 » 66 
1921 41) 318 3, 779, 591 1.07 
1922 4) bh } mo 1.1 
1993 35.253 4,125.46 85 
1924 (Jan.July) 84,09) 3,418,655 2.46 


Annual Re-exports of Raw Silk from the 


United States, by Countries Pounds 
1921 1022 y? 

Canada Prairis 

Provinces , 398 Ir 
Onebec and Ontario PTR 94 61.768 . 
Mexico 843 3. 426 S161 
Cuba »” 
Prazil 782 1.011 
(hile 1.330 
Tanan 1, 255 
Belgium 13, 671 17, 148 

France 150, 696 107,954 60 1 
Italy 1 t Q ITK GS 
Switzerland 2, 897 7.940 823 
England 2.154 4,014 1.716 


SILK CABLES 
1gg0 Yen 
394 
$6.21 
26,700 


Cables reported a firm market in Yokohama last week. At 
the top prices of the season and the highest levels since last 
year, buying quieted down somewhat but no signs of even a 


slight recession were noted. 


dropped to an average of 600 to 800 bales a day. 


Following election transactions 


At the end 


of the week, however, transactions increased to over 1,000 bales 


and the market advanced 20 Yen. 
to 2050 Yen and Best No. 1 to 1990 Yen. 


This last rise brought XXA 
The generally ac- 


cepted market levels in Yokohama, however, do not give a real 


index of the situation there. 


The grade quoted as XXA is not 
up to buyers’ ideas of what XXA should be. 


To secure crack 


chops it is necessary to pay 2080 and even 2100 Yen and these 


latter levels are the real market. 
readily available and sell at a small discount. 


The coarser sizes are more 
A revival of in- 


terest in Canton silks was noted and the market there responded 
with a further advance which included the New Style 20/22. 








Ribbon Staples 
In Good Demand 


Manufacturers Concentrate on 
Tested Numbers—Buying 
Shows improvement 
Ribbon houses counted upon an in- 
crease in orders in the week follow- 
ing election ind this demand 
materialized in a wav that was quite 
Hyusiness was ac 


the 


up to expectations 


tive and while most ot orders 


were for the usual filling in quanti 


ties, here and there a buyer was will 
ing to look further than a tew weeks 
ahead No break from the custom 


] 


v hand-to-mouth | 


i lbuving was noted. 


Phe staples continue to be the most 
active numbers. It is estimated that 
approximately Soc, of the business 
done 1s on what can be termed the 


manufacturers 
With 


vetting advance 


staple numbers = and 
are concentrating on them 


small chances of 


business, sellers are cautious in 
bringing out novelties Last week 
several houses commented on a good 


inquiry for the plain and = double 


faced satins in the medium widths 


This came from the milliners who 
are also taking black cires and a 
motre backed satin 
Raw Silk Firm 
Market Quiets Down After Ad- 
vance—Manufacturers Buying 


he raw market quieted down last 


week following its 30c. a pound ad 
Manu 
facturers felt that a breathing spell 
was In the market di 

While activity was 
reduced scale, thines 
from dull. 


ilvance in the previous week 
order while 
vested its gains. 
on a somewhat 


were far A number of im 


porters and dealers reported a goo. 
inquiry from the broadsilk and = rib 
bon mills and it was worthy of not 
that even with prices substantially 


higher that there was practically none 
of the underselling of the 
Another 


latter part 


of October shortage 1S 


now beginning to loom up Mills 
complain that a good XXA_ 13/15 
is hard to secure. The large num 
ber of looms now running on veor 


gette and the pe ssibility of additional 
market 
this 


increases, leads observers. to 


believe that scarcity of crack 


silk will be further accentuated during 





the next couple of months Prices 
are as follows: 
1 
hou 
Extra \ t 
Extra B f 
4 ls 
. aa 
6 
( Filature, New 14/16 57 
Ca I it Yew 3S 20/22 § 
Sha s ‘ I \ “ra 
a 7 
t R I Dra I x 
iH ( 
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SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
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James W. Cox, Jr., Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


TRADE MARK 4 


GARLAND 

LOOM PICKERSad 

LOOM HARNESSES 
GARLAND MFG. CO. 4 —_ 
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N. Je. NEALL Consulting Engineer 
Advice and Reports on 
ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
12 Pearl Street BOSTON, MASS, 


a 


aN 


LEONARD METCALF ATER SUEPLY 
namnaon rmor |METCALF & EDDY | Sine. tat 
ALMON L. FALES Consulting Engineers | sirecuon \and. Opers- 
PRANK A MARSSGE | 34 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. anton and Biologi- 
JOHN P. WENTWORTH ‘al Analyses. 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING 
Railway Audit and Inspection Company, Inc. 
An Exceptionally Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


W YORK BALTIMORE ATLANTA 


E ffcion t Machine BRANCHES: NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


This Portable Foot Power 


Sewing Machine has_ earned Lawndale are 1A 8 ALR CQ TWISTER | 
itself a reputation for economy Band RUSH WINDER 
in hundreds of mills. Gear cat tae SPOOLER 





driven, it is easy to operate and Works COMB SPINNING 
capable of attaining a high rate 


J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

of speed. It is used in various Poe ” 
parts of the mill, principally in renanalinielnsmis.caseocenialllnconbemate 
the dyehouse, bleachery an 
print room, for sewing W — _—_ EE SN, 
Cotton, Burlap and _ other . > 
ee eee United States Testing Company, Inc. 
dry. Sewing Head operates General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
without arm or connection. TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. F 
Write for details Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 

' Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 

Tilli h TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Pate: son New Bedferd Shanghai 

ilinghast 


Supply & Machine Co. ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


76 Lafayette St. ESTABLISHED ar 
‘ GREENVILL 
No. 9 Best Senet Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass 


Machine : SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
nd offer our services in this line. 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
email of best grade North Carolina pine, SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
planed smooth. Cut from thoroughly dried : oe 
lumber to prevent excessive weight. Before Bought and ee or am Commission 
you buy compare ours with others as to 
quality and price. 


|_/ CM.WALL&SON, Lexington, N.C. ||| <—————S;_Y——_—_———— 
ae NC.- Statesville, N.C N.C |BALING PRESS eee 


(HYDRAULIC) WILTS VENEER 
50 to 300 PACKING CASES 


TONS PRESSURE They are lighter and stronger, made 


This is the fan that dries | With or without of periect 3-ply Vencer Packing Case 
motor ooks. saving o to pounds 
‘ . ° e = : in freight on every shipment because 
the cloth in the leading Textile Mills ' size to” suit your of extreme lightness. Stronger than 
e Ask us about them oe i ee proof, water- 

Use one—it pays Dunning & Boschert Write for prices and samples. 


| ¢ Fa ae Press Co., Inc. Convincing prices — Quick service. 
A. HUN BERRY FAN Co. : ee 388 West Water St. WILTS VENEER CO. 
28 Binford St. Boston, Mass. | CERACIM, & TESA. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Improvement in 
Textile Stock Sales 





Investment Interest Increasing In 
Sympathy With That In Other 
Industrials, But Slower 
Boston, Nov. 12.— There has been 
further increase in mani- 
in high 


may be 


interest 
regular investors 


shares, that 


fested by 
rrade_ textile 
traced ve ry largely to the sympathetic 


influence of increasing activity in 
other classes of industrial securities, 
but while leading listed textiles have 
heen well supported the demand for 
most unlisted stocks has shown rela 
tively There is 
evidence, too, that much of the buy- 
ing of listed 
from the general public rather 
than from regular investors. 


small improvement. 
textile securities has 
COM 
A very 
large number of the latter are still 
more interested in readjusting the 
character of their investments, and in 
diversifying them, then they are in 
idding to their holdings of textiles 
It is to be expected that, in the broad- 
er market now developing, there will 
he considerable selling of this char 
icter, but 


there must be selling i 
there is to be buying and its source is 
of little consequence in unusually ac- 
tive markets making a 
specialty of textiles are confident that 


such securities will participate active- 


Bankers 


ly in the broad buying of stocks now 
in progress, and some report a de- 
mand for certain high grade textiles 
that is difficult to meet. 
recovery of the 


The marked 
American Woolen 
recent 
proof of 


from 
lows is also instanced as 


ind Amoskeag stocks 
broadened interest. 
Naumkeag is one of the unlisted 
stocks that is in steady demand at 
recent top prices and that comes out 
only in small lots. Pepperell, Lud- 
low Associates and Nashawena are 
inquired for and are 
steadily advancing. Pepperell shows 
an advance for the week of 5 points 
to 121 and Nashawena advanced 3% 
points at today’s auctions to 11534. 


ilso actively 


Most of the recent sales of American 
Woolen preferred have been withina 
range of 95 to 96 and closed today at 
9534. The common has sold within a 
or a net advance for the week 
of 15@ points. Naumkeag preferred 
is steady around 75, and the common 
has advanced 414 points during the 
week to 70. Of the listed 
least active 


Pacific has 
fractional fluctuations around 72. 


shares 
been with 

Canadian Conn. Mills Report 

\ striking reduction in business 
and profits is shown in the annual 
financial report of the Canadian Con- 
necticut Cotton Mills, Ltd., covering 
the year ended September 13, 1924. 


December 31 last the 


Operations for the period resulted in 
a deficit of $182,123 after deprecia- 
preferred 
dividends increased the debit balance 
to $482,123 and reduced the profit and 
loss surplus from $1,201,489 to $782,- 
486. The ravages of the period are 
also seen reflected in the balance sheet 
where current assets are 


tion, and the payment of 


down to 
$1,689,346 from $2,193,629, while cur- 
rent liabilities have been reduced from 
$255,861 to $148,919. 
Commenting on _ the 
tions, S. R. Fuller, Jr 


the board, says, in part: “The result 


year’s opera- 


chairman of 


1 ] 


of the year’s operation, showing a loss 


ot $182,122, has been occasioned by 


the small volume of orders at very 


low prices, and by writing down ot 


the inventory at the end of the fisca 
year to the extent of $32,615 to ac 
commodate it to the raw material 


market at the date of the cl 


Sing Oo! 


the fiscal year; although all the raw 


material, material in process and fin 
ished material at that time were cov- 
ered by orders from 


Dividends on the preterred — stock 


amounting to $300,000 were paid 
from surplus earned in previous 
hicl ] th } ‘ 
vears, which, coupled with the years 
loss and adjustments applicable t 


prior vears, lowered the earned sur 
plus from $1,262,668 at t 
previous fiscal year 


1924. 


assets to current liabilities Was 
1 


September 3. 
quick 
ri. 3 to: I, 
worth of the company of $1,540,42 
cash and Dominion of Canada govern 
ment bonds amounted to $1,077,432.” 


and ot the total quick net 


4 


Ludlow Associates Extra Dividend 


Declaration of an extra dividend 
of S2 a share on the capital stock ot 


( Mass ) 


jute manutacturers, 1S 1n 


the Ludlow Manu tacturing 


\ssociates, 


terpreted as a reflection ot the eliel 
rpreted é 

of its directors that a marked 
provement in business is at hand 


The conservatism of the management 
is illustrated by the fact that no ex 
declared last 


- 1 
1 January al 
though well warranted by 1923 earn 


tra Was 


ines. Poor business during the first 


nine months of this year, as compared 


with the corresponding period ot 
1923, proved the soundness of the 
directors’ action, although the com- 
pany’s Calcutta mill made a_ better 
showing than the Ludlow _ plant 
Business with both plants has shown 


improvement recently, and this plus 
prob 


the strong treasury 


influenced the 


position 
ably directors to de 
clare the extra, which presumably 
from r 

showed 


comes 1923 earnings. The 


company earnings before 


taxes for 1923 of $2,060,700, equal 
share on the 
no-par stock 


total debts of 


to $14.72 a 140,000 
shares of 


\gainst 


outstanding 
$104,809 on 


company re- 


ported cash and government securi- 


ies totalling $4,579,414. 


Puzzling Amoskeag Figures 


Since the Amoskeag Manutactur 


submitted its trial bal 


Mav 2I, 


tax return has been 


Ing Company 
ance to stockholders as of 
IQ24, its kederal 
made public and last week Secretary 


Herman I 1 


Straw submitted to the 


board of tax assessors of Manches 
ter, N. H., a summary of quick assets 
for May 


then Stoc 


I, 1922 an 1924, and since 
j 1 


holders and o 


’ 

d 
1 

“K 


4 


: +} . { yy? 4 
ested in the company’s affairs 
endeavoring to reconcile the 


ree sets of ngures 





It has heen deduced from the Fed 
eral tax figures for the vear ended 
\ovember 30, 1922, that there was 

ipparent profit of approximately 
S 5.000.000 lereas tne 


1924, showed i | 


report to 

oss of $2.8=1.000 
an apparent deficit after divi 
rg Thise. wh 


P) inalvze the wide dis 


crepancy 


ner J hetween November 


} 
iN? 


», 1923 
the former date, forgetting that 
entirely lifferent methods ar 
sarily pursued in preparing th 
tatements 
Secretary H. F. Str: 
tive statement of quick assets ; f 
\T > »> ; f 
Mav 31, 1922, ind 1924, is as follows: 
All cash assets, including 
Liberty bonds at par... $48 253,62 
l entory 

Total 
Less debts ‘ Tre 
Balance quick assets ........ 
“On May 31, 1924, the quick 


ussets were: 


14,564,741 
12.595, 366 
16,688,446 
45,706,910 








All cash assets ine Liberty 
bonds at par $42,632,861 
Inventory 13, 051 
lotal 568,459,912 
Less debts a 15,104.95 
Balance quick assets $1,.355.006 

Decrease in quick assets dur- 
ing the vear ; 4,351,904 


“These figures show n actual decrease 
in the total assets of the company after the 
payment of $1,486,000 in dividends of 
some $4,000,000." 


his statement of quick assets com 








i 
ires as follows with the report made 
to stockholders as of May 31, 1924 
Report See 
to share Straw's 
holders, May report May 
Bay 31, °24 
Cash assets and 
Liberties coos 8$37,450,217 
Inver tory we seweoe 4, 
Total ... a 41,789,839 56,459,912 
Less debts ; 6 14,750,000 15.104 ,906 
Working capital 27,030,839 41,355,006 





* Liberty bonds taken at 8 
Liberty bonds taken at par 


It will be seen in Secretary Straws 


itement that the inventory for May 


31 last was taken at $13,827,051, 
whereas the inventory account in the 
report to stockholders was valued at 
$4,321,622. It is also to be noted 
that Liberty bonds h 


eld in the treas 
ury were taken at 85 in the report to 
stockholders, 


while in Secretary 





Straw’s statement they were valued at 
pal The chief value of these fig- 
ures to stockholders les in the ct 
that they fully disclose the substan- 
tial quick assets of the company, and 
contain definite proot that it could 
be liquidated tomorrow dischat g 
ill indebtedness and paving stock- 
holders dollar for dollar invested and 
substant t 
acs : 
The Boston \ueiions 
lhe following sales of textile 
shares were made at todav's auction: 
s M } i a 
| 
Lowe l 
( v1 % 
a) 
N ye 
I : . 
] 4 
‘ 
Dividends Declared 
uM z 
I 1 \ 
M ) 
Ml 
4 
N M 
‘ 
Mill Stocks Still Quiet 
GASTONIA, N. C The dullness 
ich has been prevalent in the com 
non stocks market for the last few 
weeks continues, but prices practi 
ily hold their own The avera 


is released by R. S. Dickson & Cn... 
ldsboro, N. C.. and 
showing the pri 


showed a 


Of Gastonia, (i 


(rreenville, S. © 


25 popular mill stocks 


decline of 32 points over the previous 
\ rk ft] . > Fase fact 1 1 ; 

week, the average for last week beinz 
The only loss of note was $4 
1 


per share on Erwin with a present 


bid price of $140 and Riverside & 
Dan River which now has a bid price 
of $214 which is a $6 loss. A few 


} 


stocks show an increase of $1 per 


share and most of the trading was in 


small lots. The interest in preferred 
stocks has continued to increase and 
orders continue to come in in large 
volume; the trade seeming to prefer 


present, safety with a steady vield 


Southern Stocks Slow 


SPARTANBURG, S. ( Southern 
textile stocks have been slow to re- 
spond to the increased activity felt 
he New York market for railroad 
and industrial according to 
A. M. Law & Co. This is undoubt 
edly due to the conservatism of south- 
ern buyers, 


in 


1 . 
shares, 


as they wish to see some 
actual evidence of decided improve- 
ment rather than buy stocks in mere 
prosperity to come. 
The tone of the market, however, is 
slightly firmer, so that 
stock at current quotations are rapidly 
absorbed. The announcement of the 
merger of Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., 
Aragon Mills, and Baldwin Mills, was 


anticipation of 


offerings of 
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Our 


(2880 ) 


AVE NS 


Foreign Department 


handles all kinds of foreign 


banking transactions 


Commercial Letters of Credit. 


Exchange ___ transactions, ; including 
contracts for future delivery. 


Foreign collections. 


Travelers Letters of Credit and 
Travelers Checks. 


Foreign credit and trade informa- 
tion. 


Conference with our officers is invited 


The 


How Complete Are Your | 


Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 








Banking Facilities? | 


This company offers its clients the following 


commercial banking facilities: 


140 years at the disposal of those interested in 
any of the above facilities. 


r 


INSURANCE 
AND TRUST 


Discount accommodations. 


Acceptance of bills against cotton and 
other readily marketable staples in ware- 
houses. 


Advantageous investment of surplus funds. 


Reliable credit information on domestic 
and foreign concerns. 


Financing of imports by Letters of Credit. 


Transfer of funds to all parts of the world 
by draft or cable; also travelers Letters 
of Credit or cheques. 


We shall gladly place our experience of 


What are your 
equirements? 





Bank of New Vork & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Financial 


read with considerable interest, but as 


the shares of all three c 


are closely 


fair investment demand 


held, it has not had any 
effect upon the general market. 


orporations 
A 
ior high 


grade preferred stocks continues. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon 


last 


sales at 


Boston public auction and Boston Stock 


bhxchange.) 


American Woolen, pfd....... 95% 96 
Amoskeag, com ............ %7 651. 
BREPORGOREUN  ccsccccccsvics 142% 145 
BENE, vse c0 5 bow detec cwene 720 76 
DEE 64sec scee eons vases 104 104 
BEE cco scabiushencane vieee 211% 210 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd....... 114% 102'. 
DME «.vkcke hash ecsbe nen eaee 13514 _— 
OO WREES asc cccvnsveunsecaes 115 110 
POMOR, PIE 2. cccoscevesess 10014 931. 
OVE | aac codbaccvhccsseeens 122% 129 
Parr AIpACR ..ccccccccccecs 186% 185 
SPORE TIS. 6s vc cnvecuneswvsie 2414 37 
Hamilton Woolen ........... 95! 
Hamilton BEE. .o.cccvcccces 47% 47" 
ERESS ceeceeeasusens ashe se bees 105% 150% 
N. E. Southern, pfd......... 47 48 
Ipswich, COM ......ccccosece 26% 2514 
CS cscs keneenes ei sbee 71% &2 
Ludlow Associates ......... 143% 144 
CURRED ns60 oe cnscsevnnveteges 142% 145 
Massachusetts ....-ccsccseee 125 12814, 
MOPTIMBACK ..ncccccccccesceece 110% 110 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com....... 77% 69 
Naumkenag, new ........+0+- 190 186 
Newmarket ....cccsccssccees 149% 141! 
PRO. occtessoek adae Keyeuwe 72 72 
Plymouth Cordage .......... 115% 317% 
Tremont & Suffolk.......... 108% OS's 
BOT cs ceintevncesanetsesnass 112% 103%, 


Fall River Mill 


(Quotations furnished by G. 
& Co.) 


American Linen Co 
Arkwright Mills 
Rarmard Mfg. Co... ..ccsscese 
Border City Mfg. Co 
Borden Mfg. Co 
Bourne Mills Co 
PRC. Uasccanevecwannes 
Chariton Mills 
Cornell Mills 
Davis Mills 
Davol Mills 
PGE EE Sot neewemnceesouse 
CRGRMITS BENING: o.sc600ccescces 
King Philip Mills ........... 
Laurel Lake Mills, com 
Lineoln Mfg Co.... 
Mechanics Mills ............. 
Merchants Mfg. Co 
COUN: EEE hnee.ec be 0sd-0100's 
Parker Mills, com 
Parker Mills, pfd............. 
Pilgrim Mills, com 
Pocasset Mfg. Co 
Sagamore Mfg. 
Seaconnet Mills 
ae 
Stafford Mille ....... 
Bievens: BG. Deve ccccvevveocs 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 


, Richard... 


Stocks 


M. Haffords 


Bid Asked 
40 ae 
an 25 
7h 5 
93 97 

100 cae 
135 ve 
eS no 

130 i 
a 120 
99 1011 
on TH 
— 130 
70 
+ 135 
i 30 

100 

oe 6 
Sm 125 
05 ne 
20 35 
¢ su Th 

120 a 
50 

250 265 
3 

70 

90 

120 

95 

75 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 


quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 
Acme Spinning Co............ 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co... 
Am. Yarn & Provessing Co., 

EES 8n5 esc need snetsoeews 
Arlington Cotton Mills...... 
BVRO BEG. sae0ice ue rcineses 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 
Cabarrus Cotton 

SS £ Gb hee 5 ahah ss 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10)... 


Mills, 7% 


Chadwick-Hloskins Co (par 
ee eae eee eee 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 


Eas; ckceckins shunts ks aah es 
China Grove Cotton Mills.... 
si | eee 
Climax Spinning Co 
Clover Mills 
Crescent Spinning Co 
Dixon Mills Shei te tae 
Durham Hosiery, 7% 
Durham Hosiery “B"....... 
oo) 5 CT 
OR MURE Rese. 40.4 6ksse0seceas 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

Mh caGvactemesesh st aeke bee 
ee: a 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.)..... 
RUE, COR Ka nkdtaceeeswese 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co... 
Hanes, 

pfd. 


Bid Asked 
98 99 
94 97 

102 105 

100 108 

9 

135 150 

105 = 
14 15% 
17 20 

104 Gan 

1038 108 
87 v1 

110 131 
i a 
bt pd 98 
9 101 
30 39 

5 9 
&2 “ee 
59 71 

1385) 145 

102 wae 

123 a0 
49 5A 
ee 106 

7™% 8% 

100 102% 


November 


Markets—Continued 


Henrietta, 7% pl... cscsce 
Imperial Yarn Mills......... 
Jennings Cotton Milis........ 
PRONE OEMNEE ancccnacesensuns 
Locke Cotton Mills Co 
Lola Mfg. Co 
Majestic Mfg. 
MansGeld BINS ..c.cccessicces 
Mooresville Cotton Mills.... 
Myers Mill 
National 
ParkG@ale BMG ..cccceccocers 
Perfection Spinning Co..... 
Priscilla Spinuing Co 
ee GIs snc eehans ee es 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co 
Roanoke Mills, 744% Ist pfd. 
Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd....... 
Rosemary, 744% pfd.......... 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co....... 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co..... 
sterling Spinning Co......... 
Stowe Spinning Co... 
Victory Yarn Mills Co....... 
WECROET ST swe siwseseees 
Winget Yarn Mills Co 
Wiscassett Mills’ Co 


Yarn 





15, 1924 
obs 9% 
114 121 
zou “vu 
90 bas 
eam 166 
au yu 
154 aes 
150) 155 
94 100 
ou 68 
100 «6110 
oo a6 
89 92 
s 45 
115 ‘ 
80 90 
112% ... 
97 100 
vA Qs 
93 100 
Ss 89 
100 lui 
90. 
; 71 
98 9v 
te TA 
190 205 


Southern Mill Stocks 


(Quotations 


furnished by A. M. 


Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C.) 


Abbeville Cotton 
American Spinning Co.......... 
Anderson Cotton Mills.......... 
Aragon Mills ....... penedunievews . 
Arcade Cotton Mills 
Arcadia Mills 
Arcadia Mills, 
Arkwright 
Augusta Factory, 
Avondale Mills, Ala.............. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co...... abies 
Belton Cotton Mills, com....... 
Belton Cotton Mills, pfd....... 
RUD REE DRDO ea wis waive eae wis 45s 
Brandon Mills, pfd 
Brogan Mills 
Calhoun Mills 
SGD SEUIEE. 0s vcbseccsasctecas 
SAUNGIOUR BEE. BOO. oi once cccvccecs 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
REN EERIE, END, c'e'oewae'a'sse'kon as 
Clinton Cotton Mills......... 

Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 
ND EEEED: isrsscno00e0%ceenaos 
LD. bk. Converse Co 
Lo > ae |” eee 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ ecnon 


PMN seniveess 





CONN NN on eco cae deuce 
SPUR SUMEIOD! Soc caccwswssaeis cis 
Dunean Mills, pfd............... 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
RSMO REO. GOD. cnccnnssescscver 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga.... 
Glenwood Mills . 


Graniteville Mfg. Co............. 
Greenwood Cotton Mills......... 
Grendel Mills caus 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par $50)... 
_ 3) 3 eee ee 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 
SR INUIE gow has unooeenndves 
Inman Mills, pfd 
Jackson Mills 
Judson Mills 
Sudeon Bills, wld......6.sccccccce 
King, John P, Mfg. Co., Ga..... 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 
Limestone Cotton Milla 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C 
Marlboro Mills 
MR PPIENEE sac nbites | sduas'sawiee ds « 
Mollohon Mfg. Co 
Monarch Mills 








Newberry Cotton 
Ninety-Six Mills 
Norris Cotton Mills............. 
Oakland Cotton Mills. 
Orr Cotton Mills... 

Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.. 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd............ 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 

a a a ) ies 
Pelham Mills 


Pickens Cotton Mills 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co 
Poinsett Mills. idanetisbowaes 
Riverside Mills (Par $12.50)... 
Riverside and Dan River 
FUROR RMNAD: fis acnic aussie eennacs 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga 
RR EUMN MARIN ci biigcccyeecnawe 
Toxoway Mills (Par. 
Union-Buffalo Mills ............. 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd.... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd 
Victor-Monaghan Co 
Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 
ce ee 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd 
Watts Mills, 2d pfd 
Whitney Mfg. Co 
Williamston Mills = 
Woodruff Cotton Mills......... ° 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co...... 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
PLA  nncccccccccevccccccccsscccsecs 


Bid Asked 
110) «115 
250 265 
100 «105 
ae: ass 

8U S4 
250 = 260 
101 «108 
99 105 
43 46 
835 900 
ae Sas 
65 70 
2 94 
194 198 
97 100 
lll 114 
sos oD 
13 145 
255 «265 
96 98 
139 143 
250 (i. 
135 141 
6 71 
119 123 
150) «155 
84 89 
Ae 
104 «107 
98 99 
165 170 
90 100 
92 94 
1641 166 
13 135 
15 131 
ae : 4a 
400... 
me ‘eee 
47 50 
145 150 
145 185 
ae 
ia 
160 162 
102 104 
160 170 
ae 
145 150 
124 30 
61 65 
25 —Ci«t 
118 12 
130 §=135 
80 5 
125 127 
150... 
85 90 
115 «120 
110 «6112 
97 99 
206 «= 210 
103 105 
87 90 
18 21 
1% 126 
132 35 
121 13 
97 100 
9 10 
212 «216 
99 101 
63 7 
150) «(155 
32 34 
91 92 
55 56 
107% 109 
108 110 
164 175 
= 70 
101 = 104 
130 135 
106 «6108 
160 170 
114 «116 
91 93 


Law & 
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Yarn Dealers Await 
Buying Renewal er en. a Firmer Prices 


. Fair Demand at 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 














- Carded—( Average Quality ) ae : = 
. e =e . ° . ~ 7 . rs wat » » > 
Consumers Admit Improvement, Single Skeins and Tubes—Warp Twist =" rs in a More Independent 
5 . et . s to 8s 0 POs 4 siti salers’ S , , 
but Not Sufficient to Cause - = 7 D4 rT oi = Deales Stocks Low 
Operations a. | a4 sae 17 Good Carded Interest 
New YorKk.—The market is awaiting 14s 42 30s 1) PHILADELPHIA \ fair amount ¢ 
the signal for renewed activity. Just Its 1344 40s ») business has been placed this we 
when this signal will sound, however, Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes carded knitting and weaving varns :t 
. 3 a) %O<-9 ts ’ 1 9 ’ 7 
no one is willing to predict. In the 10 - . ewes sigh er prices Dealer 
; . Os-2 2 308-2 vt) 
meantime orders are few and far be- 129-9 13 3638-2 wort a est r tw 
tween and buyers apparently have l4s-2 +4 1()s-2 Warps, espn Os-2 and 3 , 
little confidence in the raw material 16s-2 14 10s-2 high breakage rs Warps Uhre wority of orders 
¢ 2()s-2 ly, § pOs-2 4 1 ite ; 
advances that took place after the a = . ” 7 these counts placed direet 
‘ sin 248-2 ) “44 : 
last Government report. They can- . - spinnel lers sto 
See : Single Warps : 

. not understand why an estimate of 10s 1] 243 1614 seriousiy deple Interest in 
higher crop figures should result in 12s 12 26s $7 14—4S8 knitti \ ; eavv-\ 
higher prices for cotton and therefore 14s 43 roe < Hader\ 1 is 
= “ ’ . lés . —44 40s 0 ars 
are not willing to consider the ai- Ie 14 ‘5 salle ealers heleve 
ce Aimee cee Jeunes ce this tt a 

inced figure which spinners art [wo-Ply Warps nM e from no 
asking. Whether there is justifica- Gs-2 1114 248-2 ‘7 While ¢ 
tion for cotton’s advance or not, the 108-2 1200 _26s-2 is%2—" larger 

| . 1 2s-2 1214, 30s-2 {91 
fact remains that the spinner is hol: 14s-2 Ate? ordinary for light-w ts is reported alt] 

> : ; - s-Z ’ 408-2 Ordinal » 

: ing for decidedly more than he would 168-2 $314—+44 50s-2 6 t ill. ¢ 

: have accepted two weeks ago. The 208-2 144%4—4 \ s ved ina 

) > c . is = { 1 

: cotton man who believes or savs he 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 36-37; 2, SS FO ul week, 

; be lie, es in highe r price S for cotton Hosiery ( are (Frame Spun) 1 laivil el | hey 

; : Ss ‘9% 228 ' : : 

; bases his argument on a better tceling 10s 1) DIS silve 1 heeds 1") these rac ¢ 

; ar ee 

3 rather than on statistical ec: nditions. 12s 10) IAs 1.) firmer t 1 r several month 

1 he increased activity of the stock 14s 10%, 2b at) Cl Is s note 1 merce t 
maricat : ‘ ie 8 . . 16s j 30s tvi Hi 17 

L narket and the belief In better condi- It : ° vine Varns 

3 ae 18s 12 30s extra quality 18 1) 

; tions abroad are regarded as sufficient 20s 133 10s 3 4 The ‘ 

; arzument why 13,000,000 bales wiil — east ) Vy Sine? 

7 t > Heient al . . ‘ 

: not be sufficient to go around. Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) report wa ued, indicating 

7 » P ‘ . 7 s. . . . 

0 Reasons for Spinners’ Firmness Warps, Skeins and Cones if approximate 1 2,800,000 

M ’ . . ‘ ‘ <a ” is ~ *¢ wr 

4 l ndoubtedly there 1s considerable 2(0)s-2 ov se o0s-< us aaa Since s ) iw cotton is ¢ 

-f } ; Sea a : y 30s-2 60 6 HOs-2 ‘- ws 

5 Dass ror the attitude of spinners on 868-9 62 64 TOs-2 4 SS ( ( ( ronee 

31 the price question. Outside of the 10s-2 64 66 S0s-2 Fa Loo definite \\ | end Yarns 

e fact that they have been operating Singles moved in the same direction and 

" for so Jong without a substantial mar 12s = * 8 + = ee ive advance 

5 r : aoe : 3 i S obs 2 th . 

50 gin of profit, 1t 1s very evident that = - ness on their bool vhich 

Qn : 7 ( te l6s {8 19 10s H4 07 ! MOOKS VtlICH Wal 
In a surprisingly large number of in- 18s 19 50 50s 69 71 ne two mths ago, they at 

: stances spinners have sold their 20s oy) a1 60s v4 vv y in etter position to take 

9 - oie ia ; ae 24s 52 53 TOs 83 Ss Dai 

62 — ahead and cannot make de- 54 ae ona 04 Ah vantage of this _rise in raw matet 

70 Iveries r any -arbv i nt v : . : 

( liveries for any née irby shipment. Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) tas a cl - 

en This of course naturally causes them 258-2 72 74 =A0s-2 85 87 pinners Covering 

eo to stiffen their backbone against any 30s-2 75 77 GOs-2 03 “ Weavin imi spinners are now 

»~ J 22 — - - > > 1° ¢ 

: SOLS ON ea a : a 36s-2 vi i9 (Os-2 1 06-1 vor heal (niall ¢] 

si concessions and causes the decision ‘408.2 an 99 802.2 ta oe workin ictively, especially 

35 to put up prices, certainly as far as {55-2 - 82 84 spinnit rom 16s-2 to 308-2 

kx cotton has advanced. The question is though few have orders calling 1 

90 naturally asked, where did this volume Peeler—(Super Quality) later delivery than January. The 

f TES r eee : Single Cones ] beer nsiderabl tt 
120 of business come from in view of the . ee ~~ Msiderape cotton 

112 Rie pees “age : Carded Combed Carded Combed | ee Les ; + 4] 

99 desultory trading of the last few 10s .... 42 —43 510 —52 26s 48 50 58 —#O chased by spinners recently and 

as months? It is not always easy to 148 ........48 —44 51 —5: 30s 50 —52 60 62 together with large quantities on 

05 : ; : “ibe . m6 rm 2he 5 ¢ Re +9 BF ] | | + 
answer this question nor can spinners 16s ........4384%4—44 52 —54 363 53 —)5 5 ae veing exported has been sufficient ‘ 

- rst: 18s “4 —65 «658 —55 O40... 56 —58 65 —70 aoe a ' 

1 understand why der prese i sees eeee z i strengthen quotations in t face 

2 ni y under prese nt sold a ee 54 —56 50s 75 80 | | ( 

136 up conditions they are receiving word ee 56 —58 60s a = 80 —S85 a large prospective crop 

3 Go : ‘ ' MS . os () tations yf ’ pan ( Pe 

15 rom dealers in the market that there Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes _ Sanne average juali’y 

10 is no interest. The explanation seems NS os ic ca aes .....62 —64 408-2 75 —80 knitting yarns were raised early 

PR , ‘ 7 F 9° ~~ 4] 1 1 . +4 

216 to be that this business which has Se 64 —66 508-2 . 80 5 he week to a 4oc. basis for ros, whi 

wi QBe-B ...........2-+---- 68 —68 608-2 85 —90 3 

7 een ote red to and accepted by the 208-2 eee Re WLM Le 68 —70 70s 9 95 —1 00 uyer S cClaln ley Wwe re able to pl 

™ spinner is the result of sales made MIE 55th aaicncmw onsets 5h BOB. baka 1 05—1 10 business a cent lower. While demat 

5 quietly, without general offering Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones for the coarser counts continues ood 

_ around the market, three or four 2-, 3- and 4-ply fii it has been slightly smaller than dut 

ob 3 a P ] a 1 1 

P Z ecier Sakelarides ino Wht veal . 1 da- ; 
109 months ago. At th: > e offers ing previous weeks and dealers 

we 0 it time the offers Average Best : ae 

175 to the spinner were only slightly 248 Feet o ener, 68 —70 .. 80 —85 ....99 —95 lieve a large portion of this business 

7 under the market as then quoted. De- 30s .. : ivmies Wiha 72 —T75 .... $5 —90 ....95 —1 00 has alr ady been received. More in 

104 li ¢ 4 ee 7 ret os SN rare ee AL Pe OP 75 —R&0 95 ==] 60 1 00—1 O45 a va. has » enna re ee 
iveries were for October, November eye ; quiries are being received for light 

135 . one (ik sg a .. 7 00—1 05....1 O5—1 10 aa a Se ae een 

108 and December for the most part and 73 BG ia ean RRS Se 8914,—87 1%, 1 05—1 10 1 163. 15 weight numbers although it is noted 
. : — . as 7 ‘. SD icenas | eamal LS ae eee 

170 if sellers covered at or near the time DOE scr hot eiaee mises 85 —90 1 10—1 15....1 15—1 20 sales have heen individually small 

a hee the sale was-made thes would ME ca eat cecy cannes 90 —95 1 15—1 20....1 20—1 25 this week. Sales of 30s double- 

93 (Continued on page 165) carded have been made at 47c. to 49¢., 
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The J.R. Montgomery Co. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 




















Manufacturers of 


Cotton Warps, Beams, 
Jack Spools, Tubes, Cones 


in fancy twist, colors and printed. 









Mercerized Yarns 


in colors or plain natural, put up 
in Warps, on Jack Spools, Tubes, 
Cones and Skeins. 















Crochet and Mending 
Cotton 


on balls in boxes. 










Representatives: 


H. B. ROBIE 


346 Broadway, New York City 


FORREST BROTHERS 


119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 
















Novelty Yarns 


Knotted, Loop or Spiral in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 






Tinsel and Tinsel Products 
in Thread, Cords and in Novel 


effects. 





A large additional modern plant, a new dye 
house with latest and most modern machin- 
ery, equipped for job dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerizing. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Nov. 12 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Master Spinners Federation recommends users of 


of December as compared with 32 hours at present. 
| this proposal is now being taken. Possibility of spinners decid- 


ing to run full hours. 
irregular. 


spinners now quoting 49c. to 50¢. 
They claim this yarn has been selling 
entirely too low in comparison with 
ordinary carded. For example, 30s 
double-carded has sold in quantity as 
low as 45c. to 46c. while 20s ordinary 
carded was selling at 42c. to 43c. 
which they state is too small a mar- 
gin between these qualities. 


Good Weaving Interest 

Two-ply weaving yarns have been 
in good demand for deliveries start 
ing immediately and running unt] 
next January. Dealers report their 
stocks of the warps and skeins in 
most active request have been well 
cleaned out and they are now quoting 
customers spinners’ prices with de- 
livery to be made from the mill. 
Heretofore buyers could order as 
they needed yarn from dealers’ stocks 
and secure immediate delivery. It 
is felt this condition wil have a ten- 


dency to cause buyers to order 
further ahead so that they will be 
sure of having yarn on hand when 
it is needed. Quotations of 20s-2 
warps have been raised to 46c. with 
sales noted at 44c. to 45c. while spin- 
ners’ quotations on 30s-2. warps 
average 52c. and selling prices better 
than 50c. to 51c. Greater interest in 


8s-3 and 10s-3 from carpet mills ts 
reported sales being noted at 38'%c 
and 39c. for white stock. 

Combed Yarns Less 


Combed 


Active 
qualities are unchanged 
in price and demand has been small 


this week. Spinners usually refuse 
to quote lower than 75c. for 60s-2 
and large buyers assert they have 


been unable to place business very 
much lower than this figure, 
ing quotations are 
firmer than 
counts are 


indicat- 
considerably 
Other fine 
dealers re- 


heretofore. 
more steady, 


American cotton to work 39% hours per week from beginning 


Ballot on 


Yarn quotations are slightly more 





porting sales of 


while 


8os-2 up tu $1.00 
limit for 
g3c. Mercerizers have 
fair sized quantities of yarns 
during recent weeks at figures two 
cents under the current market. 
gle combed yarns are selling 
ited amounts on 
8s and 50c. 


the low small lots 1s 
purchased 


these 


Sin- 
in lim- 
a basis of 49c. for 
for 20s. Demand for 
mercerized yarns has been small as 
many mills have already 
their season’s needs. 


CcCOoveTe | 





Buying On Advance 


Further Rise In Cotton Yarns Fails 
To Check Demand 


Boston.— In sympathy with the ad- 
vance in raw cotton prices there has 
been a further substantial advance in 
prices of nearly all varieties of cotton 
yarn, and it has been well supported 
by demand for delivery through Janu- 
ary, and in some instances into next 
March. Medium and coarse count 
carded hosiery and weaving yarns 
have been most active and have shown 
the greatest price strength, but there 
has been a very fair demand for fine 
count carded and for combed and 
mercerized yarns. Asking prices 
throughout the market have advanced 
an average of about 5%, but the ac- 
tual advance is not much more 
half of this. 

As is always the case in a market 
of this kind there has been some 
irregularity in the advance, particu- 
larly on combed and mercerized yarns, 
with opportunities reported to buy at 
prices ruling last week. These cases 
are not sufficiently numerous or of 
large enough volume to warrant more 
than passing mention. They are more 
than counterbalanced by the consider- 
able demand for prompt shipment that 


than 





Price 
room T ] ] 









i919 1920 1921 











Price, 

ree 
1922 «Acs < 
Po Ha: -—2-60s Combed Peeler Warps, Eastern r 


Ey —— Pall 1% in. Strict Middling Delta Cot ton 
ree 18s Combed Peeler Cones, Eantera 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 





of Quality 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples sent om request 
SALES OFFICE 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 






Whites, Stock, 





OLUMBUS,GA. 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 








LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Providence, R. I.; 17 Exchange St. 


N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 











L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


51 Leonard Street 
NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 


10s to 20s 
Single and Ply 


28s to 32s Cones 
Full Double Carded 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 








N 


CLARENCE L. MEYERS 


T 
- 
oO 


8s to 36s Extra Carded 





YARNS I 


| # 
2dand Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA K 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 


MHI 
AN WML 


\ 


NW CAR GNO oy HAIER 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MIEIRCERIZED YAIRNS 


BK 


5 ra 
a 
0 RAYS AT A 


==| 
= 
= 
=— 


= 





s Fine Sincte Yarns 
PAULSON, LINKROUM&Co. | oe 
Ine. ComBep SAKELARIDES 


andi etait: | and SEA ISLAND 


T * 
Weavinc AND KNITTING In Skeins or on Cops, 


Tubes or Cones 
Sole Agents 


STANDARD COTTON MIIi.LS Sate Immediate Deliveries 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns : 


— Large Stocks Carried 
52 LEONARD ST., NEW-YORK | 19:8. Fourth St. be Bouts 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


=e 
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Wood Winding 


Cores 


Made of pine or hard- 
woods, of kiln-dried 
stock, smoothly sanded 
our Winding Cores 
are of superior quality 
and finish. 
A large supply of na- 
tive timber, ideal labor 
conditions, and control 
of processes from the 
log to the finished 
product—all enable us 
to produce Winding 
Cores that are unex- 
celled. 
Our prices are attract- 


ive. 

Samples furnished on 
request. 

Inquiries invited rela- 
tive to any form of 


wood specialty used in 
the textile plant. 


J. D. Westcott & Son 


Established 1874 


UNIONICITY, PA. 


Mills in West Virginia and Tennessee 





The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Delioeries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 











DECALSO 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa, 














LINEN YARNS 


Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines 


FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 


Ramie Noils 


ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. New York 


| and 
| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


indicates that quite a number of buy- 


ers are not well covered. The stock 
position of nearly all parts of the 
market seems to be exceptionally 
strong, and even combed and er 
cerized varns are now reported in 


small spot supply. 


Few southern spinners will now 
consider less than 47¢c. for 20s-2 
carded warps and 46c. appears to be 


about the bottom of this count; 
3Cs-2 warps are firm at 51 to 52¢ 
for ordinary qualities, with high 


grades held at 54 to 55c. The mini- 
mum on carded hosiery yarns is a 
basis of 39¢. for 10s frame spun cones 
with and with 
many spinners asking 1 to 2c. higher. 
Most southern spinners are now re- 


sales as high as 40c, 


ported to be holding on a basis of 75C. 
above for 60s-2 mercerizing 
warps, with high 


| quoted at 85c. and above. 


varns 
Asking 


orade 
grade 


| prices on carded and combed peeler 


| hosiery yarns up I to but 
factual selling prices have not been 
changed quotably. It is still possible 
}to buy a super-quality carded on a 
basis of 42 to 43c. for Tos cones, and 
18s combed at 54 to 55c., with other 
Cur- 


are y oe 


counts on a proportional basis. 
rent prices of Egyptian and domestic 
extra staple cotton are so high as to 
make current prices of spun 
from these cottons look ridiculous, and 
any marked improvement in demand 
| for the latter is sure to he 





varns 


followed 
by a substantial advance in prices. 


Ahead 


Interest in Mid-West Extends 
Through June, 1925 
CHICAGO, the 
great many of the large knitters and 
| weavers have the 
| and some are purchasing as far 
May or June 1925. All of the 
ners have strengthened their idea of 


Buying Yarn 





-Since election, a 


come into market 


as 


spin- 


price, and are securing orders at 2 
higher level than those prevailinz 


several weeks ago. 


What the manufacturers now desire 
cold weather. Thev feel that a 
sudden cold wave would help retailers 


is 


and jobbers to dispose of the stocks 


of goods which they have on hand 
ind would induce them to place lar 
reorders. 


is 


It reported that 20s-2. tubes 
white, are being offered around 46 
| with 30s-2 tubes, white, around $Ic., 
and 40s-2 tubes, white, around 56c. 
Spinners are trving to get around 
4314c. for 16s-1 and 45c. for 22s-1 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 161) 


not have to record anv loss, but it no 


1 
seems to he proven that the coverin 


of these short sales has been goin 
on continuously on a steadily rising 
market. with the result that thos« wh9d 
speculated on prices going the other 
vav have’ undoubtedly beet weht 
badly. For instance, as an stra- 
tion. a buve i ed th i oO cht 

\ugust 15 S 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who is proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable ~The same 
‘high quality is maintained 


year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. © 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers—For All Purposes 


Correspondence with mills desiring direct 
representation solicited 


ARTHUR WHITTAM CO. 


INCORPORATED 
52 Chauncy St., BOSTON, Mass. 


4 i Sr 
3 


JESSE . a FRED A. Gt i chao 
Presiden Tre 


es a ae FRANK I ae Sao 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 


WARPS COPS 
BEAMS TUBES 
CONES SKEINS 
SINGLE and PLY— 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 








McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, Dress nie ae for innings 
wires. : : : : : 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. 5S. 
(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


iMae oe. Coanecti oom, © “-_ Island, 
New Hampshire, Maine rment) 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Carded or Combed 


YARNS 


of Every Description 


Plain, Gassed, Mercerized 
Natural Bleached or Dyed 


438 Broadway, New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


at gic. It is probable that the mar 
ket never touched this figure and 
certainly since that time it has been 
going up, with practically no set- 
backs. Until today this count ‘s 
quoted at 44 to 45c. The offering of 
this business to spinners means that 
they are enabled to operate their ma- 
chinery and they have little concern 
with the original price at which the 
yarn was sold as they have been abie 
to obtain the market figure for it. 


Buyers Uninfluenced 

“The yarn market reminds one of 
the stock market today, it is so dif- 
ferent,” said a dealer this week. Yarn 
buyers, according to this man’s 
declaration, are not to be cajoled into 
feverish operations as the public has 
been since election. “We go to the 
buyer today and tell him that condi- 
tions are improved,” continued the 
seller, “that the stock market is an 
evidence of it and that he should get 
aboard and do some buying. Our 
possible customer admits thdt this im- 
provement ought to be in evidence 
but is not. He says that he will not 
start to buy until his customers begin 
to buy from him. So far he has seen 
little improvement in this direction.” 
It is not entirely correct, however, to 
say that no evidence of the election 
can be discerned. While such evidences 
are few and far between yet one that 
has been reported is tangible enough to 
serve as an illustration. It is reported 
that a wire concern two or three days 
before election feeling confident in 
Republican success, placed an order 
for sufficient yarn to carry them up 
to next June. They bought the yarn 
at that time because they figured they 
would have to pay more after elec- 
tion. Whether they will be justified 
in their action remains to be seen but 
at the present time their policy has 
worked out satisfactorily. 


Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 

Herbert E. Diller, will sever his 
connection with the cotton yarn de- 
partment of the Philadelphia office of 
Wm. Whitman Co., Inc., as of Nov. 
15, 1924. 

Owing to a change in policy where- 
by their entire attention will be de- 
voted to their cordage and twine busi 
ness, F. W. Winne & Son, Inc., 42-44 
N. Front St., Philadelphia, will dis- 
continue their cotton yarn department 
at the close of this year. R. H. 
Shaen, who has been manager of this 
yarn department is not at this time 
prepared to announce his future plans. 


PUTNAM, Conn. Textile manu- 
facturers, and others, in eastern Con- 
necticut dependent on the Quinebaug 
River and tributaries for water power, 
are seriously feeling effects of the pro- 
longed dry spell. For two weeks the 
Grosvernor-Dale Co's. mills have been 
operated by use of its steam plant and the 
employes have been given regular em- 
ployment. The Lawrence Keegan Co., 
at Wilsonville, dependent entirely on the 
Quinebaug, has had to shut down several 
times. 


Little of Everything Moving—Sak 
and Pima Strips High 
Boston.—The cotton waste mar- 
ket is firmer and of the opinion that 
the worst is over and that better 
business will develop for the balance 
of the year. The better class of 
combers and strips whether from do 
mestic or foreign cottons have been 
selling on a high percentage basis, 
approximately 100% in the case of 
peeler comber for export and this 
leads some dealers to comment on the 
“Uselessness of the percentage 
method as a means of judging waste 
prices.” On the other hand there is 
quite a large and influential body of 
opinion in the Exchange which ob- 
jects strongly to quoting flat prices 
for combers and strips. It is quite 
evident that either method is unsatis- 
factory under some circumstances 
and that the only way to please all 
parties would be to eliminate entirely 

all quotations. 

There is little of everything mov- 
ing at firm prices but speculative ac 
tivity seems to have died away for 
the time being at least. It is usual 
at this time of the year for consum 
ing mills to do quite a little purchas 
ing to cover their requirements for 
the balance of the year and this is 
what is taking place at the present 
time. The generality of traders be- 
lieve that the results of the election 
will exert a very desirable stimulant 
removing the doubt and hesitation that 
have been operative in this market so 
long, both on the part of consumers 
as well as of traders. 

Spinners are becoming more active 
both in the north and south and for 
the waste man this means first a 
larger production of waste material 
for merchandising purposes and sec- 
ondly a larger consumption on the 
part of certain manufacturers. 
Other industries such as the waste 
market are not vet showing any addi- 
tional life. Sak and Arizona strips 
have been selling recently quite close 
to the price of spot cotton. It has 
been a case of supply and demand 
with the supply running far behind 
the demand. Flat-priced stocks are 
easier. Picker and fly are softer, 
good picker obtainable at toc. and 
good flv at t2c. These commodities 
are meeting with competition from 
low-priced mill run linters, which 
move on a range of 5 to 6c. accord- 
ing to qualitv. Imports of cotton 
waste into Boston for the week end- 
ing November 7 totaled 107 bales. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber ............-- 22 22l4c. 
Peeler strips .......- oe ane 21144—22¢e 
Egyptian, comber .... tock 21 —21'M%e. 
Choice willowed flvy........... 12 —12%e. 
Choice willowed picker....... 10 —101ée. 
Egyptian, stripe .......+..... 22%—23e 
T.inters (mill run) ....... a nM, fe. 
Snooler (single) ...... weeeeee 16144—1Te 
Pine WHE COD: vi ccisisvccecs cues 1914—20c. 


New York. N. Y. The American 
Hosiery Clocking Co., 34 W. 4th St., in- 
corporated for $10,000, has an equip- 
ment of 40 sewing machines. 
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. oJamirs ON (OMPANS 


| (OrTon Yarns 


| 77 Summer S¢é. 


Mass 


Boston, 








Experience linked with Service Insure your entire satisfaction 


Weaving—C OTTON YARN S. Knitting 


Sold by 
‘‘Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 









ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mase. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


corn HAROLD W.OL 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Bosten, Mass. 








YARNS 








THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


320 Broadway New York 








JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 










EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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For 3 Generations~ 


For 63 vears we have given 
prompt service, honest prices, 
and uniform high-grade work, 
in dyeing and bleaching 
mercerized yarns. 


Our equipment is such that 
we handle either cones, tubes, 
warps or. skeins. 


If you aren’t getting satisfac- 
tory service and _ first class 
work—you will be interested 
to know more about us. We’re 
glad to tell vou. 


(GLOBE DYEWORKSCO. 


Kinsey and Worth Sts., 
Frankford, Philadelphia 


Successors to R. Greenwood & Bault 
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Foreign Cotton 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 





CHINA 
INDIA 
PERUVIAN 
EGYPTIAN 





Rough 
and 
Smooth 


Rough 
and 
Smooth 


Rough 
and 
Smooth 


White 
and 
Brown 


GEORGE W. ST. AMANT 


141 Milk Street 


| Boston 


Mass. 
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Cotton Sells Higher 
On Improved Trade 


Expectations of World’s Consump- 
tion Responsible for Advance 
After Government Report 

While the Government’s crop re- 
port placing the indicated yield as of 
Nov. I at 12,816,000 bales was a little 
ver the average of private estimates, 

has been followed by a rapid ad- 
vance in the cotton market. It was 
not that this crop figure created a 
fresh idea of the yield that advanced 
prices. Its publication, however, 
eliminated an uncertainty which to- 
zether with the election uncertainties 
‘f last month had previously held in 
check the buying of contracts on the 
prospects for general trade improve- 
ment. 

With the Government's crop figures 
out of the way and with election re- 
turns at home and in England re- 
flecting an assertion of sound and 
conservative principles in Govern- 
ment, the bullish view of the world’s 
trade outlook found an immediate ex- 
pression, 

January contracts, which had sold 
at 22.90c. on Saturday morning, ad- 
vanced to 24.82c. before there was 
anything more than a breathing spell 
in the buying movement, and while 
reactionary sentiment was more evi- 
dent around the 25c. level for March 
contracts, the undertone of the mar- 
kets were still dominated by the en 
couraging trade outlook. 

Buying on an expectation that the 
defeat of the radical elements in 
England and this country at the polls, 
following the settlement of German 











COTTON MARKETS 








reparations would open the way for a 
world-wide trade improvement, has 
been encouraged by a number of 
features in the news of the past week. 
In the first place, the cotton trade’s 
interpretation of the general business 
outlook has been strengthened by the 
action of the stock market, as in- 
dicating that the view was general. 

In the second place, the Liverpool 
market has shown firmness accom- 
panied by reports that there is to be 
a further increase of 7% hours per 
week in the running time of Lan- 
cashire mills beginning next month. 
In the third place, an increased busi- 
ness has been reported in the domestic 
goods markets, and_ rightly or 
wrongly, there is a feeling in many 
raw cotton circles that both domestic 
goods buyers and domestic mills have 
been delaying purchases and that they 
still have a great deal of cotton to 
buy at a time when exporters have 
taken a good deal of cotton out of the 
southern markets and left holders in 
a correspondingly more independent 
position. 

Such features as these have tended 
to create confidence in increasing esti- 
mates of the world’s probable con- 
sumption which a very prominent in- 
ternational firm estimates at about 
12,750,000 bales for the season. This 
would seem a pretty close fit com- 
pared with the crop estimate of last 
Saturday, particularly in view of the 
very small carryover from last sea- 
son. It is realized, however, that the 
fulfillment of large consumption esti 
mates depends largely upon the price. 

The following table shows Wed- 
nesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country, 
with the usual comparisons: 





COTTON YARNS 
30s and 40s 


Single and Ply 


Product of 


AUDREY SPINNING MILLS 


INC. 


@ Manufacturers of High-Grade Carded 
Weaving Yarns. 


g A mil! equipped with modern machinery 
to specialize on 30s and 40s (single and 
ply) where quality is essential. 


@ Samples of wet and dry Twist Yarns, 
either Cones, Tubes or Skeins. submitted 
promptly upon request. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., 


INC. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 


Sole Selling Agents 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 
CARROLLTON, GA 


WHITE HALL YARN MILLS 
WHITE HALL, GA 


WELDON, N. C 


WINSTON SALEM, N 














Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 20/2-80 2 Natural and 


* ‘ * . Nov Nov Last 
Cotton Statistical Data Mr 5 4g, Chge year 
(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) New Orleans.. 23.05 24.35 1: 
Mobile 22.75 24 2 7 
. Closed For Week Closed i ah 23.25 24.6 
Option Nov.5 High Low Nov.12 chge. Norfolk 23.13 24.38 2 - 
Nov. .... 2BRai O498 $ 24.31 + 1290 New York 23.90 24. 66 7 4 7 
Dec. .... 23.11 24.60 24.33 + 1.22 Augusta 200 84 1-131 24 
Jan. ~e See 2 24.51 + 1.24 Memphis q 7 
Peb. ..«. 2 Bee 24.69 + 1.28 St. Louis 7 23.7 3 
March .. 23.55 25.07 24,75 + 1.20 Houston 2 4.50 1,949 
April ... 23.68 24.91 2499 + 1.22 Dallas 
May .... 23.80 25.40 25.06 + 1.26 
vane »-. 23@) 2498 24.93 + 133 The following differences on and 
July .... 23.58 25.04 24.80 + 1.22 age . . : . 
Aug. .... 23.10 24.27 2440 + 130 Off middlings are given as compiled 
Sept. er 23.05 24.00 292.70 2895 + 0 e. “ chit al oes, T 
39%) Of a5 4 me, from the reports received by the New 
Oct. .... 22.70 23.90 22.30 23.70 + 1.00 : 
Spot Fluctuations ’ York Cotton Exchange. The cotton DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
Spot Fluctuations for Week +e ; 
j 2 erades marked are not delivered on 4 
(Middling) te CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
N York N Orleans L’pool WHITE GRADES 
Fri., Nov. 7.. 28.75e. 22.95e. 13.25d Dallas Mem- Mont Au- Ave ; 
Sat., Nov. 8..... 24.15e. 28.45¢. 13.294. phis gomery gus operating 
Mon., Nov. 10 24.600c. 24.25e, 138.46d. M. FE Oy = 1.257 
rues., Nov. 11 24.e Holiday 13.654. Ss. G. M i 7 
Wed., Nov. 12 4.60c. 24.35¢. 13.67d. G M 7 a ‘ e e 
Thurs, Nov. 13. 24.700. 2455, 18.700. $Me Dixie Spinning Mills 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks = ©“. ; ; 2.008 
Spot Stocks ao ; ‘ . . , : 
Prices This Last aa sie Modern, Electrically-Driven Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 
Nov. 12 week Year ELLOW TINGE! f 
Galveston 94.45 550.558 383.903 & M ae ; 
New Orleans 2425 317.261 181.570 Th 1 s PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 300 CHESTNUT ST. 
Mobile ......2<. 24.07 11,086 12.695 ,,° 
Savannah ; 24.60 82.970 98.994 : > M CHICAGO OFFICE: 166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
Charlestown ; ce 48,202 49 833 , : 
Wilmington . eg 14.275 4 3=—- 27.053 YELLOW AINED 
Norfolk ... 24.3 97.387 GM mH" = ae - ‘ 
R acta, : . " nat Ss. M REPRESENTATIVE—Canada, Slater & C 
Angusta .. 5.ABS "M 
Memphis 120.784 BLUE STAINEI 
St. Louis 4.722 "CG. M ia P 
Houston 24.50 482.000 "Ss, M 7 
Little Rock .. 93.82 145.749 40919 **M 2 


AUDREY SPINNING MILLS 


C 


INC 


CHATHAM MFG. COMPANY 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


y ARN S?* 30 South Clinton Street 


Chicago 
All Descriptions 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. “!NPSOR LOCKS. conn | 


anufacturers o 
‘ . 7 y ~~ yi i 
COTTON YARNS Situitiuede 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARP Se s Sanwa, Jacks, 


nd Tubes 


MERCERIZED 


NOVELTY YARNS pease mia ette and 
ilk 


Wool, Worsted,Mohair and S 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


O. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4no ‘Numbers 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS ! {Pea | Ganeee 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
GREY OR PROCESSED 


Be ag Mees rie ee eS ar ee 


Etc., at Your Service 
ae ccm ‘51 owed ‘St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


— 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick rinisif TAPES and BRAID 


GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. 1! 


In Fancy Twist, ae one Printed 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


D. H. Mavuney, Pres. 


November 15, 1924 


40 Rector Street 


Telephone—Bowling Green 4010 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


Single and Double 


Multiple Wound Yarn 


for Electrical Trade 


NEW YORK 


Mills—Jewett City, Conn., and Pawtucket, R. I. 


2-4 Beaver Street Manchester, Eng. 





Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 
Merino 


S:lk Mixtures 


ee YARNS 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 
Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 
Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


Puit S. Steer, Vice-Pres. 


D. A. Rupisity, Secretary 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT || 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE |} 





wy 


Pa. 


cr 
TE 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Southern Spots Active 
Memphis Cotton Business _ is 
Largest in Years 
Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 10.—Bear- 
ish views have departed from this 
market. The change is due in no 
particular to crop ideas but to the 
unusually strong 
cotton. 


demand for spot 
Average opinion here is that 
the crop will approximate 13,000,000 
bales. While unsold stocks are in- 
creasing, the volume of business 
transacted is the largest in years. 
Liverpool is still actively interested 
and the Carolinas are buying on a 
large scale. Eastern demand lags. 
Staples while not neglected are in 
relatively smaller demand than cot- 
ton measuring from an inch to 1% 
inches. 

It is estimated that sales of staples 
so far are ahead of total receipts of 
staples to the same date last year 
As much as 1,000 on has been paid 
for 11%4 to 15/16 inch staples grading 
good middling. On other lengths 
premiums are about double what they 
were at this time last year. The 1% 
inch staples are selling at 200 to 
225 on, 1-3/16 staples at 325 to 375 
on, and 1% staples at about 700 on. 


Weather Aids Crop 


Weather conditions through Oc- 
tober and until about the end of the 
week were ideal. Cotton samples un: 
usually bright. There is no evidence 
yet of frost damage, but recent rains 
will probably affect the color of un- 
picked cotton. Much cotton remains 
to be picked in Missouri and Arkansas 
but in Mississippi the gathering is 
nearly completed. However many 
fields are white. It is quite likely 
that from 75 to 80% of the crop of 
this territory had ginned to 
Nov. 1. Ginnings are running abour 
50% ahead of last year on an average, 
but hill production is relatively better 
than the low lands. Net receipts here 
are now far ahead of the correspond- 
ing date last year, and are rapidly 
overtaking the previous year. This 
notwithstanding the further develop- 
ment of f. o. b. business which is ac- 


been 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 
Saturday, Saturday, 
Nov. 8 Nov. 1 


10 markets average..... 23.19¢. 22.74¢. 
rer rey 23.00c. 22.75¢. 


Premium Staples 


First sales Factors Table Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling. Prices Nominal 
1 1/8-in 25 


$teetomhw obs heehee ds 25 —26e 
RS Sanda pads oe eonueene * 2614—28c. 
RPE, Aascins sb tee mann seam 2914—30 loc. 
Current Sales 
For Week Week 
Week Previous Before 
Memphis total.... 19,100 12,050 11,850 


Including f.o.b..... 9,600 254,764 238,638 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Gross receipts ... 72,677 47,085 67,302 
Shipments ....... 53,720 29,852 56,893 
Net receipts ..... 34,209 22.233 23,953 
Total since Aug. 1, 

WU: |S eccensas oss 165,108 108,489 190.062 
Total stock . 126,192 127,174 165.589 
Increase for week 18957 17.233 10,409 
Unsold stock ..... 67,000 74,000 80.00 


Increase for week. 10,000 9,000 2.990 


counting for fully half of the daily 
sales reported to the local exchange. | 

While total sales for the week were 
somewhat smaller than for the 
vious week, it had been expected 
the falling off would be greater than 


pre 
t 
it was since October shipments were 
out of the way, and the unusual lull 
until about the close of the next month 
was the natural thing to expect. Prac 
tically nothing is arriving on the mar- 
ket below the grade of strict low mid- | 
dling, although tinges are looked for 
a little later because of recent frosts 


Staple Cottons Advancing 


With Moderate Sales Domestics 
and Egyptians Both Rise 

Boston, Nov. 12.—Although spin- 
ners’ takings have continued of mod- 
erate volume domestic extra staple | 
cottons and Egvptians have continued 
their advance, the rise in the former | 
being accentuated by further ad- 


| 


vances in basis, and that in Fgvptians | 
still being controlled by highly spec- | 


ulative 
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HE best raw material — equipment — 


labor 





and supervision in both spin- 
ning and mercerizing are the factors which 
make Standard Mercerized Yarn Superior. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 





conditions. The extreme 


firmness of prices of domestic staple | 


cottons, including everything longer 
than r-inch uplands, and covering 
both low and high grades, is based 
upon a holding movement and the be 
lief of growers and shippers that 
higher prices are inevitable as a re- 
sult of relatively small supnlv and 
pfospective increrse in demand. 
rather than upon demand and actual 
sales to date. It is true that foreign 
demand and that from southern spin- 
ners has been of encouraging volume, 
but northern takings have heen rela- 


tively small, and the moderate im-| 


provement in demand for combed and 
fine count yarns and cloths would 
not warrant of itself any marked in- 
crease in buying in the near future. 
Nevertheless, sellers have the upper 
hand and prices have not only re- 
flected the full advance in futures. 
but many shippers have marked up 
hasis another 25 to so points. The 
Fgvptian market has touched new 


highs for the season on both Sake- | 


larides and Uppers, with 


shipments maintaining their premium 
of 4 to Sc. over futures. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for November ship- | 


ments of middlings and strict mid- 


dling hard western cotton (full 
lengths) are as follows: 

1 1/16 in .  26Yto27e 7 to2R 

1 1/16 to % in . 27 tothe. 2714to2s 
1% tn .. 2TUbto2®e. 28 to2% 

1 3/16 in 30 to8iec 2 
i we 24 to26e 3 to2k 


Tohn Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
cotton for Nov.-Jan. shipments, 
Egyptian, c. i. f. Boston as follows: 
Medium Sakelarides 48 15/16c.. up 
3/8c., from Nov. 5; Medium Uppers, 
35M%c., up 1 §/16c. They report clos- 
ing prices Nov. 12 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: Nov. 
$46.35, up 135 points from Nov 


ys 


Dec. (Uppers) $31.35, up 140 points. | 


Jewett City, Conn. 
Aspinook Co. is 
water. 


The plant of the 


closed for want of 





! 
promnt | 


(Sak.) | 





Standard 


| Mercerized Yarn 















| 
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| 
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High Grade Carded Yarn 


from the 


MOORE COTTON MILL CO. 


The quality ot a cone of yarn or even a large ship- 
ment is not a fair test of the mill’s product. It is the 
standard of quality maintained for a long period 
regardless ot variations in raw material, changes in 
personnel or any other factor. 


At the Moore Mill quality has become a habit on its 
high grade carded 36s to 40s. 


Lenoir Cotton Mills Moore Cotton Mill Co. 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. 


20s to 50s Carded 40s to 60s Combed 





Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. Nelson J. L. Nelson, Jr. 
Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 
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ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED Co. | | 
SALAMANCA. N. Y. | Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
| (Bradford System) 
| FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted 
Yarn for Men’s Wear 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
Passaic, N. J. -_ 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FALLS [| ae rae 


eile ieee §=WOOLEN 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting YARN § Se ws 


Trade both in Grey and Mixtures MILLS 


AND 


MERINO 
WOONSOCKET 


a acnatannaieaieninaieneninmetniaimennindimnineis R. I. ea tH ae YARNS | 
| THOS..WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc? | 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 


SWEATER WEAVING C.. F. Landman & Co 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia y 
fw WEAVING 
= KNITTING YARNS 
~ COLORS, OXFORDS _ | 


AND FANCY MIXES | — Worsted— Mohair—Merino—Woolen 


Bradford aud French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
French and English Spun Worsted 2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND | 


1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
French Spun Worsted Merino ’ CSREES as 








MOHAIR WORSTED woo en ART SILK 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK TOPS and NOILS 
YARNS Recognized as the standard by Spinners of Quality 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PHuLADEL S. FEATHER CO. 
PERCY A. LEGGE - 


3 110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Manufacturers ot WORSTED YARNS Crepe Yarns for the Silk Trade 
In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist Worsted, Woolen, Mohair and Alpaca Yarns 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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- WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


Business is Quiet; 


Prices Hold Firm 


Sales of Mixtures to Men’s Wear 
Trade Continue—Dress Goods 
Buying Limited 
Contracting in- mixtures by men’s 
wear mills represents the largest trad- 
ig in worsted yarns this week. An 
increased demand from this trade for 
ialf blood and finer grades in white 
is noted, with 2-32s and 2-36s, quarter 
and three-eighths displaying more ac- 
tivity Dress 
goods manufacturers are taking only 
small quantities of 2-50s Bradford anil 


for the coming séason. 


single French spun filling yarns, the 
total volume being relatively small. 
Interest from outerwear trades is of 
limited proportions. Dealers, how- 
ever, believe the openings of 1925 
lines will stimulate yarn sales to these 
mills within two weeks. Prices of all 
grades are steady although new busi- 
ness is temporarily quiet and there is 
no shading of prices to invite sales 
among the more important spinners. 
hey are now endeavoring to raise 
yarn quotations gradually in conform- 
ance with higher figures now being 
paid for wools. Manufacturers, on 
the other hand, state they cannot pay 
more and that either they will have 
to lose orders or else lower the quality 
ot their goods, as their customers have 
a limit above which they refuse to go. 
Market Spotty 

Spinners of the yarns which have 
been in best request for the current 
season are in the most favorable posi- 
tion to secure higher prices because 
of the absence of large stocks to which 
manufacturers can turn. Others, 
however, find it difficult to sell any 
considerable amount at the increased 
quotations as buyers, they state, lose 
interest in proportion to the extent 
prices are raised. Spinners of 2-40s, 
half blood, white yarn for example 
find it impossible to book a large 
amount of orders at their old prices 
and therefore it is difficult for them 
to ask more under circum- 
stances. Single French and merino 
varn quotations have been advanced 
by most spinners approximately toc. 
a pound during the past two weeks 
while manufacturers state they are 
able to buy sufficient for their immedi 
ate needs at the previous level. 

On the other hand mixtures for 
men’s wear are firm with increases 
being paid by buvers from week to 
week. This is due to the fact these 
qualities have been in active demand 
and no stocks are on hand to weaken 
the price. This was formerly true 
in the case of 2-50s Bradford which 
became higher on dress goods buying. 
Interest from this trade has fallen 
off and spinners are experiencing dif- 
ficulty in securing business at present 


these 
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(Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of 


Bradford System 


2-12s to 2-16s, low com.....1 25—1 30 
2-20s to 2-248, low %4...... 1 30—1 35 
2-20s to 2-26s, 4 blood.....1 50—1 55 
2-26s to 2-30s, 4 blood.....1 55—1 60 
2-30s to 2-32s, 4 blood, S.A.1 60—1 65 
2-32s, %4 blood, domestic....1 T0—1 75 
a ere 1 7O—1 80 
2-260. % Dlood....6-2.0..- 1 75—1 85 
ee: eer ....-1 80—1 390 
2 SG6. Hh DMT. 6. 2c cece 1 85-—1 
3S2n. % Dieod........ 2 10—2 15 
SBGe, % wl00d.... 0.60%. .2 15—2 20 
2-40s, % blood.... .2 20—2 25 
2-50s, high 4 blood........ 2 45—2 50 
2-508, BNE... ss cccrscceves 2 55—2 60 
2-60s, NE yee ie irk sake B 15 


Business Wednesday) 


French System 





20s, quarter 1 5o-—-1 60 
20s, high quarter ..1 65—1 70 
sy ie PES gk oes0iv ae ..-l 85—1 90 
30s, % blood... 1 95 2 00 
s0s, % blood...... 2 15 2 O95 
40s, 44 blood....... 2 35—2 45 
Ln, LEC ER ETE CCR 2 50—2 60 
sah atu eae ao ae cele d a ols .3 00—3 10 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low 4% blood.... ..1 30—1 40 
2-18s to 2-20s, 4 blood....1 50 1 60 
2 \% blood..... / _..1 55—1 635 
2 Me WOO ve6s Gs eee 1 60-1 70 
2 Se DOUG ba hve we 1 7O—1 80 
ee eee 2 10—2 15 
French Spun Merino, White 
tk DPSS wave keeesccn<s 1 75—1 SO 
se a10'%s 0.8. e Wacko wis ..-1 85—1 90 
INES sorta a aie os 36d ae 1 95—2 00 
ON acwencaalk es cualee 2 05—2 10 


—_— er 


asking prices, indicating lack of in- 
terest, in instances, 
portant a factor as higher wools costs 


to the spinner. 


becoming 


as 1m 


Buyers Cautious 

With the exception of men’s wear 
mills, buyers have refused to operate 
extensively at the latest figures named 
by spinners and trading has returned 
this week to a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Manufacturers, although they realize 
wool prices are steadily advancing, 
state varns are high enough to war 
rant, caution in making new commit 
ments as goods buyers claim they will 
be unable to sell in volume at higher 
prices than now current. 
are therefore caught between a rapidly 
rising wool market and this uncer 
tainty among their own customers in 
regard to doing business on a higher 


Spinners 


level. It is impossible in most in 
stances for spinners to sell at present 
prices unless they had the courage 
and foresight to purchase a large part 
of their wool needs several months 
ago when prices were considerably 
lower. They are now dependent, and 
to a larger degree than for several 
vears, upon advantageous purchases 
of wool for their profit and to a lesser 
extent upon economies in operating 
their plant. 

For example knitting yarn spinners 
have been quoted 60c. or higher for 
quarter blood wools which means a 
clean cost of $1.10. At prices they 
now can secure for knitting varns this 
leaves them an inadequate margin on 
which to run. Notwithstanding this 
condition a number of them at this 
time are buving further amounts of 





wools at the highest prices paid this 
vear, with the expectation a greater 
shortage in wools will exist early 
next year, when higher prices will 
have to be paid for foreign grades 
which may not meet their purpose as 
well as domestic. Larger spinners in 
many instances are content to wait 
until yarns reach much higher figures 
and they believe current wool pur 
chases will pay them at that time, one 
in. this belief 


class stating in his 


> 


2-30s will sell at $2.00 early next vear. 


Knitting Yarns Quiet 


Knitting varns are quiet at this time 
although it is felt an increase in in- 
terest, especially from outerwear mills, 
will occur within a short time due to 
the opening of 1925 lines this week, 
mav help this trade shortly. 
Staple sweater manufacturers are tak 
ing the 


which 


largest volume of yarn at 


present, sales of 2-18s quarter blood 
being reported at $1 50. There is a 
tendency among several manufactur 
ers to answer the price question by 
purchasing a 
bring their costs down 


lower grade yarn to 
Hosierv and 
underwear mills are taking larger 
quantities of varn although the total 
from these mills continues below nor- 
mal. Dealers state they find it diffi- 
cult to raise quotations as manufac 
turers claim thev can buy imported 
qualities at lower figures to answer 
their purpose. Jersey cloth demand is 
dull. Mohair and carpet varns are ac 
tive and prices are raising from week 


to week Wool spun demand con 


1 


tinues good, especially in counts trom 


30 cut up. 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Nov. 12 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—A good deal of new business in tops has resulted 
in all round advance in prices. Merinos are very firm with 64s 


at 78d. Crossbreds are now making 50d. for 56s and 30!4d. for 


46s carded. 


Botany yarns are rather slow of sale owing to high prices, 


with 2-48s at 7s. gd. 
14d. advance for most sorts. 


Crossbred yarns have sold freely at a 





(2895) 173 


we 


Yarn Situation Perplexing 


Yarns Cannot Cateh Up With 
Wool and Top Advances 


Boston The worsted yarn 

ket continues to furnish a perplexi 

problem owing to a continuation 0% 
the upward movement in wools and 
| attitude very 


tops md aesresistant 


generally on the part of the goods 


~ 


market. Theoretically spinners must 
get higher prices but as a matter of 
fact they encounter the greatest dif 
lifting their 


slightly better than cost level. Wo 


ficulty in prices to a 
and tops are this week at the In 
points of the year and while spin 
ners ought to advance thet quota 


tions they find themselves practically 


powerless. “In relation to the pre 
vailing situation in wools and tops” 
said a prominent spinner, “we are 
not fitting in at all, and weavers 


are getting nowhere.” New busine 
is quite limited whatever be the cause 
and consumers are not covert 


their next season's requirements at 
present prices, with some little doubt 
manifested as to whether they would 
be more active were prices lower. A 
number of manufacturers are. still 
running on varns bought on lower 
level. 

It looks as though the worsted 
varn market was making a strong at- 
tempt to get its bearings and with 
the flood of optimism unloosed by the 
sweeping better 
things might be anticipated provided 
the goods market looked at the 
situation a littl 


view of the 


Republican victory 
wool 
more 
limited wool in this 
country and the high price levels be 
Ing maintained abroad 


sensibly in 


Said a spin- 
ner in this market, “We ought to get 
$2.35 for our 2-40s, but what we 
ought to get and what we can get 
are two different things.” 

Worsted weaving yarns for men’s 
Wear are a littl 


quotably higher 


brisker with prices 
Woolen varns_ for 
both men and women’s wear fabrics 
are also more 


varns 2-IS8s, 


active. In knitting 


50s, are quoted $1.55 

$1.60 ; 2-20s, $1.60-$1.65 : 2-20 

$1.65-$1 70; 2-208 50s $1 7¢-$1 30 
: ’ ; a 


Nominal Top Prices 


Searce and 


High Priced 


Disturb Combers 


Wools 


Boston.—Quotations on tops fol 
lowing this market are to be re- 
garded as nominal owing to the ex- 
treme 


or 


diffeulty now being encoun 


tered by top makers in securing addi 
tional supplies of wools at prices that 


L 
would 


enable them to 


manufacture 
tops without a loss on the basis of 


prices, \t 
concern has 


recent least one 


large 
withdrawn from the 
market, preferring to take this step 


rather than to again lift prices to a 
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DORRANCETON 


MILLS 
KINGSTON, PA. 
NANTICOKE, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Send us your raw silk. 
and throw it for you. 


We will inspect 
It will be handled 
by the same organization and with the 
same care as material destined for the 


SILK WORKS 


COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 


BRANCH OF 
DUPLAN SILK CORP., 
HAZLETON, PA. 


‘$- , 
“S Eo er Pe 


ee 
WEAVING TWISTS 


Duplan looms which are famed for quality. 
Canton Tram, Tussah Tram, Hosiery 
Tram, and Combination Yarns our 
specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
135 MADISON AVENUE 





“TRONCLAD” 
Textile Tubes 


The tube on which cloth is wound is a mere 
detail in textile manufacture. Yet it is one 
of the hundred and one details which no 
wide-awake mill manager neglects. 


We have developed a new process of manu- 
facture and offer you a tube, which from the 
standpoint of strength and price is, we 
believe, superior to any on the market today. 
We will gladly send you samples. It is 
worth your while to write for them NOW. 


TEXTILE TUBES, WINDING CORES, 
SHIPPING SPOOLS AND PAPER 
SPECIALTIES 


INDUSTRIAL TUBE COMPANY 


Waltham, Mass. 
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STRIP CUTTING 


The market for fabrics in stripy, rewound into rolls, is 
- \ steadily increasing and is already of important propor- 
tions. 





Economical production of the strip consumed 
by manufacturers of bags, flags, clothing, corsets, rib- 
bons, tapes, and so on, demands an efficient slitting and 
roll-winding machine —-CAMACHINE for short. 





ne Textile men who use our CAMACHINE Universal 
8 ) 


Type 6 declare that it will handle practically every tex- 
tile roll requirement, eliminating waste of time and 
material. 

){ 


If you use fabrics in strip or roll form, or can market 
your product partially in roll form, let us give you 
prices and information on the sise and type of 
CAMACHINE best suited to your needs. Complete 
literature is yours for a postal card; the suggestions 
you get from it may be worth dollars and cents to you. 


CAMERON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN, NY. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


iigher level. Wools are very strong 
this week both at home and abroad 
ind top makers are not disposed to 
00k further business on recent price 


what might be termed free stocks of 
noils on the street are in the smallest 
volume for months. Specialty noils 
have not yet made the spurt recently 
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level, although the highest of the 
year. 

Since the 
good business has been plaved in fine, 
14 blood, low 3% blood, high ™% blood 
and in 46s and 4os. French spinners, 
lethargic over a long period, are now 


election exceptionally 


showing more activity. They have 
been buying the standard grades of 
long fibered tops, 75% of the French 
spinning industry not demanding 
short tops it is said. 

The noil market is still greatly in 
need of more material with which to 
do business. Producing mills are 
holding on to their by-products, util- 
izing the same in their woolen 
fabrics wherever possible, and where 
they are not able to do this they are 
in no hurry whatsoever to sell to 
any dealer who comes along. The 
larger plants which contract for their 
noils make delivery from time to time 
but inasmuch as the contracts are 
held by large houses who are not fig- 
uring as sellers at the present time 


predicted but there has been 
movement quite recently in 
recombed mohair noils. 

Latest news from the Bradford 
market is that prices are too high for 
their own consumers with fine noils 
held at very high prices. Deliveries 
from combing mills are expanding 
but there is no great increase of free 
materials on the market. This situa 
tion is very similar to our own; our 
mills are busier but there is no appre- 
ciable expansion in the volume of 
noils coming on to the market. Im 
ports for the week ending Nov. 7 in 
cluded 361 bales of wool noils and 44 
bales of camel-hair noils. 


a larger 
medium 


Current Quotations 


(Top prices are nominal) 

Tops Noils 
BRD: incenscns eewenskees $1.80-1.82 118-12Re¢ 
WE NO: noc cescsaces 1.65-1.66 112-115e 
High % blood......... 1.47-1.48 100-105e¢ 
Aver. % blood......... 1.40-1.42 %5- Me 
Er Fh BINGE vcccvess 1.3%-1.32 &&- 9c 
Hem SE. BIOOG....0< vevses 1.25-1.27 80- hc 
OE cacesccecnscons cece 1.10-1.15 T5- 8 
ee .05-1.07 7TO— 7h 
40s 





. ‘ se 
1.00-1.02 H— he 





Artificial Silk Not 
Likely to be Changed 





Searcity Leads to Rumors of Price 
Advance After January Ist 
—Broad Inquiry 
artificial silk con- 
tinues to expand with producers hard 
put to meet the requirements of their 
customers. According to sellers, in- 
quiry for the various sizes was heavy 
last week. Hosiery mills were book- 
ing good quantities of the coarser 
yarns while broadsilk manufacturers 
were interested in the finer 


Demand for 


counts. 


The increase in the hosiery demand 
was to a certain extent expected, but 
the way demand 
trade has expanded of late has been 
in the nature of a pleasant surprise. 
The use of artificial silk in conjunc- 


from the broadsilk 


tion with cotton is developing at an 
extraordinary rate. Many 
manufacturers who a year or so ago 


cotton 


would have hardly given the question 
of cotton and artificial silk combina- 
tions a second thought, now are using 
large quantities in the production of 
fancies. 

Rumors of an advance in prices 
after the first of the year have been 
current around the market. Many 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wills 


Ghornton, R. ¥, 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted “a Worsted Merino Yarns 


WH:TE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


2 
2 
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for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 
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87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 
production of Woolen Yams for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


FOUNDED 1836 
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ESTABLISHED 1838 


TET 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


UU 





RAW & THROWN SILK 


~—“T ae 
ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 





ACU UULUAOON LATTA ETE 








ALL KINDS 
CHICAGO 
Knitted and Woven Fabrics 3 
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14 LAUREL 8T., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 
I ____ 


NEEDLES continenrat 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO, 











MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 














Telephone—Walker 1536 71 Murray Street, New York 





THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


f (gv Thread 
Company 


FLORENCE, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers — 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors | 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 






GEo. B. PFINGST | 
INCORPORATED | 


| 
| 
3rd & Chestnut St., | 

Phila., Pa. 
Combination Yarns of All Kinds | 











thewm.#. | OR TMER’ S sons oo. | 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


for trimmings 






MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PH 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, —__ Phil 





—For All Purposes —— 


| 

| 

! Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| \ 













TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


at NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
: HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING pritsdeipnis, ps | | 


| 


> , WORSTED AND MERINO 


Vib peewee SPUL YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 9? 


























tment Manutectumed der Av 
WEIMAR BROTHERS JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. iQ | 

ne WOONSOCKET, R.I. GT 
TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS ah A 
; 2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia aovroEnce TAS aaa awaunee x | 





| 
| 
| 
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» Maniplex’’ Sewing Machines 


L 


i 


l 
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30-38 East 33rd St., New York 


| CARTHAGE, 





Thrown Silk Yarns 





| WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
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For Multiple Stitching 
t for all purposes where a number 
ws of stitching are required. With 
r form of stitch, single thread chain, 
e thread chain, or lock stitch, sew- 
material from 1-16 inch thick, up 

1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch wide. 
nished with any desired number of 
iles, spacing to suit requirements 
also build Paper Slitting Machines 

i design special machinery. 


_F.FALES, Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 














udwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
THROWN SILK, Tram Y 
Organzine, Artificial Silk A 


Domestic and Im- 
ported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- 
cerized Polished 
and Turkey Red 
Cotton 





Tinsel Thread 
est Quality Harness Twine § 


Silk Throwing Mills 








Cor. 27th Street 





For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 








Rockwell Woolen Ce. 


Leominster, Mass. 
w Manufacturers of 
OOLEN Y 
and MERINO ARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
‘leather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Taras 








BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. 
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Silk Yarns—Continued 


ks iiecuin on ks | A, eee ae A). INC. 


a ee 65 Madison Ave., New York 
wot eleved, nowever, that the pt 


ducers are contemplating such 


Oe eT ae poe te Distributors of the Celebrated 


they are booking business for the first 


fs 


quarter of 1925 at present quotatior 


would seem to bear this out. 
Prices are unchanged as follows 


A Quality B Quality C Qnualit 
unbl’ched unbl’ched unbl'ched 
60 Denier... $3.40 $3.15 
70 Denier... 3.20) 3.05 
80 Denier... 3.10 2.90 h Id l 
a) Denier: 310 (The Ideal Yarn 
100 Denier... 2 900 9 40-2.50 82.20 


120 Denier. 45. 233 ) 


; | es z 2.2: 1.95 e e 

30 Jenier... 2.25 2.00-2.05 1.75 

| 150 Denier... 2.00 1.80 1.50 O O S 1 e 1 
300 Denier... 1.75 1.60 1.45 


Combination yarn prices unchanged: 


80 Denier cellulose ( : ( . S i. e 
8 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. $4.70 1 J 


4 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 0 

5 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. 5.05 e 2 
150 Denier cellulose Ea ] S 1 e 1 

1 end 13/15 double extra A raw silk. $2.95 


2 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. 3.30 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. 3.50 


Spun Silk Firm 


Producers Now Sold Up for De- 
cember-January on Ply-Yarns 
Several of the larger producers 

stated last week that their produc 

tion of 60-2 yarns had been sold ) 
through December-January delives 

Prices on this quality were firm 

the advance put in force two weeks 

ago. Manufacturers who use ply varn 
and have neglected to place cont: 

to cover their needs are findi 


It none too easy to get them. alth 


ame too ay wae then, thous? 1 TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 


care Of Feguat castomers. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


Thrown Silk Higher of Every Description 


Good Inquiry for Crepe Yarns and AGENTS N. B. KNEASS BROOKS sod PHILADELPHIA 
Tram—Prices Very Firm 
Good inquiry was reported last 

week by most thrown silk houses with 

buyers interested in the crepe yarns 


) . e 7 

Prices are as follows: 
00-2... one ol eee 20-2 
5-2 i nano %—) »0) 
40-2.. Datdn 5.35 60-1. . ao 








and tram. Some business was going 
on in organzine but it was not on a 
large scale. Dealers were firm in 
their quotations despite the fact that 
the substantial advance in raw silk 
the preceding week gave them attrac 
tive profits on quantities held. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 







WEAVING KNITTING 





Prices are as rst os 
ire as follows: Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I 
ivs 4 


Japan Orga é thd XXA 





















| JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 








Italian Spun Silk Ageney | See eae Boas 
Cine “M” Torens fai = gern | WORSTED SPINNERS 
ee ee cen KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
\ Pp Villa & Bros.. ] is severe ri 1 
connection with that compan 
will take over th United States 


igency of the Societa de la Filatura 


dei Cascami di Sete, of Milan, Italy, | 0. J. CARON 
spun silk manufacturers. Mr. Lo- | WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
| 


renz will open offices at 185 Madison 166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
\venue, New York. ie 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbenizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. Pa. 


FRANCIS WILLEY &CO., inc. 


WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
Summer St., BOSTON 


10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA || 


| 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, Enzland | 


Plushes 
and Velvets 


‘‘It gives an oily sheen”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 
PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Kinstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 


ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


JOSEPH A. MIDDLEBROOK, INC 


Commission Combers and Top Makers 


Freight P. R. R. Coopers Point Station 
Freight P. & R. Linden Street Station 


Phone: Bell 1958 Keystone 20601 
Camden, New Jersey 


ROME SOAP MFG. Co. | 


facaaY MANUFACTURERS OF 
ey Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS 


aaah 


Telephone Main 3593 


MTEX|] 


\ TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


——— ee 


Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


——— 


— 


Birch Brothers 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVENTOR 
OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, 
CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description | 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


“LIGHT SOUR 
NO CHEMIC 


YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 

OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” 
Report of large 
Mastern Mill after 
investigation. 


You know the importance of these 
changes for the better! They in- 
crease the sales value of your goods. 
And you may have them too by 
adjusting your Kier Boil formula 


An alkaline detergent, incorporating 
the remarkable properties of miner- 


als in the colloidal state. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS NOW 
WHILE YOU THINK OF IT 


Tet G@ces[JETeacenT (,| 


Lockport, N. Y. 


Cloth Folder 


Send for Circular 
nt tawe 2. 


GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIKS, 

ETC., ETC. 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermoan 8&t. 
Worcester. ass. 


Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


TENTS 


Old South Building Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases : Trade Marks : Copyrights 


Special Atteation to Textile Invention 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL) 
| 


200 Summer Street - Boston | 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago | 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Elbert & Company 


Importers & Merchants 
27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


COTTONSEED SOAP 
Coconut Oil 
Palmkernel Oil 
Palm Oil 
Degras 


roreIGN WOOL vomestic | 
252 Summer Street BOSTON | 


The Standard for all Narrow Fabrics 


Frercrer Worcs 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 
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ico = hie _ 7 a 4 ‘ 
| ; BRITISH WOOL CABLE Fewer Advances Made 
| in All Wools | Bradford, Eng., Nov. 12 (Special Cable to TEXTILE Fair Demand Reported—Hicl 
. < De *— ria oY 
| | WORLD).—Improving demand noted for all grades of wool. Quotations M : Re ist ee 
; ; ‘ : a Bee ; a s Mee esistance 
i Prices Now At Top Level of Year Fair weights of fine domestic wools bought for America at PH ILADELPHIA.—Althouch the ma 
| c . ; . . t - ° d Ul nN the mar- 
| —High Primary Markets hardening rates. At skin wool sale in London last week-end ket is spotty dealers report » faite’ te 
} ? e ak : RCT : alel ‘ air 
Hj Deter Speculation there was brisk competition, especially from home trade and eood demi for all grades with a k 
7 F © : o7 . ss S bike « sl« 5 1Ln aASK- 
Sasha, Weel aciees on: Semeines panies a par to 57 up on September; fine ing prices gradually being increased. 
Street continue to move upward and India ee ’ sale Li — 570 to 10% dearer. East |} As activity decreases, which is due to 
although checking mill buying some- ndia wool sales at Liverpool closed firm at opening rates. the absence of large selections in . 
what, seem to be too well based on the ms . dealers’ hands as well as the refusal 
tactors of shortage in the United higher involves too much risk, except market is firm with 64s top making of manufacturers to pay top prices, 
States and high quotations in the tor mills that must have choice Aus- wools selling at a price that would trading becomes slightly more two- 
\ foreign markets to warrant any be- tralian for specialty fabrics. ®he mean $1.45 in bond, clean, exchange Sided. Dealers state they can obtain 
al , liet in lower values in the near future. tug-ot-war between goods and wools at $4.60. top figures when a manufacturer 
Fine wools have already broken 1S yet undecided but the wool trade Receipts and Shipments comes to them for a particular lot 
through to a new high level with can wait indefinitely for a successful Receipts- of wool in lbs. for the and they have it to offer while on the 
Montana staple quoted $1.50-$1.55, issue to their merchandising problem, week up to last Wednesday follow: other hand when dealers force sales 
» lexas 12 months $1.50-$1.55 and AA while the goods market cannot afford is ” 1924 1923 slightly lower prices are obtained. 
: . Ee ; ee ce sts Omestic ....cccece 1,805,100 704,200 ff - 
pulled wool $1.50-$1.55. Australian to lose a season. The heavy weight Foreign ......7777! 1211600 1.127409 (Quotations of quarter blood fleece 
64s are quoted in bond $1.43-$1.45 season 1s now measurably near and en aaa. Loenaee wools have. again advanced and deal- 
but similar wools in the Australian as there is little prospect of lower Receipts of wool in Ibs. since Jan, ¢TS Tefused offers of 60c. this week 
—— market are at least 5c. per pound values in yarns, tops and wools, the 1, 1924, with comparisons follow: while similar offers on three eighths 
higher. goods market apparently will have to ere “a 7320 5. 1923 have been made on which the lowest 
. . . . . * c : . : BUIC cov cscccece : : r 
Contracting is still going forward make the best of the situation which foreign ..007...°"" 103'638. cae sae hee rie quotation is now 62c. lerritory 
in the territory sections, possibly may not turn out to be very difficult Total “canes aaa ama grades have sold in small to medium 
ages * 5 e > ° OTRL coccccvece é ‘ y ») 

ons . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ect rte S ee 766,31 Ria ck at aad = ¢ 

twenty million pounds being already now that the country as a whole is Shipments of wool for the week lots at 53c. to S4c. for quarter and 

n secured. Fleece wools cannot be con- on the eve apparently of business ex- ending and including Nov. 12 follow: 54°: for three eighths. Pulled and 
tracted for owing to relatively small pansion and its resultant prosperity. Boston SMSO isdsik cosas. 553 1,187,000 scoured wools are in fair request at 
flocks. Little or nothing can be done In Montevideo the market is firm, Re‘sq Clu ‘+ seseceeaes unchanged prices. 

' s cg IV DOM wees cece cece ceeceeees ‘ , 7 - 7 ° 

in these wools at the present time. prices show an upward tendency with enon. & Albany blow @aleaas j —— Foreign Wools Higher 

= Ohio fleece wools which represent the France and England the chief buy- permeate vet en Prices are advancing from week to 

choicest staple in the country are ers. In Buenos Aires the United Siemens tae cee ce 3.057.000 week seemingly irrespective of de- 

9] rarely if ever shorn before the end States is operating moderately; prices Shipments same week last year 3.133.900 mand from manufacturers, and deal- 
ae es SLC ° . . Shipments thus fs Wei ess 8.5¢ . ; ; 

of May. Small quantities of delaine are very strong. The Australian aaieuamate Stine aut. aes os ian eee ane ers believe as long as foreign markets 

can still be purchased at 63c. with continue their rapid increases, such as 

still smaller quantity of % blood at . we now have, domestic prices cannot 
| 61c. Three-eights blood has now Quotations do otherwise than follow suit because 
SL | risen to 63c. and % blood is at 60c., strain ah Gaeae St Satnene Wetmenings of the present inadequate supply of 
] so ier aeeattines enmdidintea tia sake. Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virgimia Nevada iced execlie: to aie deentaiae 
os quorati were Se Fine delaine ......ccsccscceee 63—64 (Scoured Basis.) OIMESENS WOES 208 OUR CCS CESS 
\ ing prices for similar wools from Fine clothing .....+.+esseeeees Se PIB coe civcccecescswaes 1.85—1.40 the next six months. Foreign wools 
ton || lahat tae “hg ai ee aaa ear ie Ripa 62—63 Fine clothing .............. 1.20—1.25 ss ay tee ; 1 al 
| ther states. os DSS rere ema aa ee 61—62 are quoted higher each week and al- 
ago || Shortage of wool dominates the My blood ......+-. : Ov ESeN Mohair though domestic prices have risen 
hi | . . aT ae . 1 Michigan and New York Domestic 1 a } I nts : ~— 
phia || situation. There is not much wool ite Mabel... Ch-O0 Wine ee ss oc ens cease: Rn__2n sharply there has been little change 
held under cover on Summer Street . oe ania ae ae r+ DORE CRPQINE 6 00 60ccs 5c- as .. - 20—T5 in the margin between landed costs 
‘i ® DIOOd 2... ccc ee secrrccseres ’ ’ aa ° ‘ 
unless it be one or two small ac- Re Eh Sic is 6 wicla wien s-b.0'e slo ia seeis 58—60 purkey a eee 50 of foreign wools and domestic prices. 
cumulations of 4 blood wool. Prices ae Missouri and Similar ig Guia a/v cio Catenec.s 1 Sane \ustralian 70s are quoted from $1.50 
eee : ODI biwmca ea deisnss sss een Gennes . . : ; 
ny now prevailing are high enough to a blood 59 Foreign Clothing and Combing to $1.57 in bond, which compares 
give a fair profit on any domestic PB co os (In Bond.) with rec sonal quotations of $1.42 to 
? ; oO a) “+ - . . ° 
wools bought this year. Importing California Secoured Basis—Cape: $1.45 with the same proportional in- 
- ~ 9 - . 
houses are hesitant to purchase in Norther: — eee 40—1.45 Sumas 10 vent alae os a a crease noted in South American 
, = 3 orthern MO. wc ccsceccs » . "gipcree:* aig games 25 . : 
Australia and South America on such Sp'g middle counties........ 1.30—1.35 Super 8-10 months.... 1.35 wools, Montevideo 56s costing more 
oe : . ; S ; > 5 99) Anstrafian: > J . 
\P a high level. The main question is ee eee rhs fe ge lg ee 150—1.460 than $1.25 landed at present. 
whether foreign prices will hold and Fall defects ...........- 261.05 —1.10  GAS were eee ener ee ee eee 1.45—1.50 This compares with goc. the esti- 
; ee P : ; CRPNORINED. osc cx ccces Se .1.20—1.25 H8—608 ......-.---- «+ 0h -28—1.28 ' [ ¢ ) 
good English opinion expressed on Dies iamiin Gain: mated clean cost of quarter blood 
the street recently answered the ques- (Scoured Basis.) a: eae territory wools being contracted for 
1} +; : os : : © TORO F2INO. 6 coves one 2 6512 1.48—1.55 DODUB cece cnrrncesseccecses I—— ° erie . , 
tion in the affirmative. It is consid- zene et en Satoe Se UE, | aS mae re eRe ie ae 61—63 in the West for delivery next June. 
ered that there will be genuine and Fine Fall ........-e.eeeees 1.25—1.30 SOS «ee eeeeeeeereereeeeers 55—56 After adding freight charges to this 
Bea ca Pulled—Fastern Rrenns Altres: : 
» » r = , " = 
steady Continental and British demand (Scoured Basis.) Mie te oceiea srsiw afi bo reine we ie 45—46 it may be seen why dealers are not 
for Australians that will maintain Ah. eee c eee c ee eeeecesees ee Be 40S wore eee e cece error eeecees 41—42 hesitating to buy this far ahead, as 
. UPC? .ccccccseesesereses ° oe. Se . * . 

prices and that the advent of the Gage ............ 22 211223—1:28 Foreign—Carpet they state this is still the cheapest 

Conservative party in England and aaeser Saran seme e a eee ee (Grease Basis—In Bond.) market in the world. 

the return of the Republican party C'bes fine oo... heseceess. 1.40—1.45 Aleppo: Washed ..... ee eeeeeees 40—41 AA pulled wools have sold at more 

: oy s154- pS PP eee 1.30—1.35 pS Peer roe re 24—25 1 en . : 
in this country will in all probability aot < oe 90—1.00 Awassi: Washed ....... sooo 8O—B9 than $1.50 this week while B supers 
’ Metter Ge ccink cas vas . 90 eee ae aan 
have a very favorable effect upon Montana. Idaho and Wyoming aa aoe ceccorecoccecs ee have been purchased by dealers at 
a J oe ~ sis. a eee OR TF ee SS SS . - 7 
manufacturing conditions. Staple fine ey SEE? a. 88 No. 1 W'l'd, ball.......--+--- se $1.20. Demand for these grades al- 
The Australian selling season is in oe 4 Beetet anes see senso: —s 40 ee ee en nee on though good with several dealers is 

e st . e Fine @ Ine medium clo g gt iam oe Se ee A 95 _9F - ae - > . : 

full swing but high prices and high % blood Sh ob Toe ar 1.18 22 Ghacun: Welle te oe. oA_St less active than just previous to and 

exchange deter independent Boston ee eee ts a Paani Sadvianic as deanae esas 22—28 after election when trading was 

i int i Mongolian: Urga .....-.-. 000+ 635 3h : ‘ : 
‘abrics || operations. The point is made that Rees 25. ee, OO, 1 1 Mi ie eee ee 2799 brisk. Dealers are displaying more 
| +f ¢] . ; Fine medium ........-..-. 35—1.40 Pack Face 2299 aeaie : os . . 

i ‘ ‘ s settee center eeees Spee caution 1 aking new purchases anc 
cs f the goods market cannot be old in Pa ecto ian Mexico ee aac tees errs et > + a a iution in ma ing new pure a and 
. quantity on basis of prevailing prices ices Stee. Sow attend -1.40 Fact Indin: Kandahar ........ 2e__an many are turning to lower grades or 
¢ : : ‘ p o— 5 FICUAR ED covicen ss cesntaeeccces #65—T5 : . ~ : 

for domestic wools the speculative 1 pieca pee ee ee oe Ree er ee 65_75 substitutes. Noils are unchanged in 


a purchase of staple 20-25c. a pound price. 
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D & F Carding Machines 


Worsted, Mohair, Asbestos, 
Jute Waste, Silk Waste 


Cotton Waste, 
and Shoddy 


Wool, 
Flax Waste, 


built for continuous service 


for 








Pickers, Tape Condensers, Garnett 


Breasts, D & F Spinning Mules 
Card Clothing and Napper Wire 


WORLD 


— Immun Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic cum 
F * 
= e 
=~ Baling Presses 
: From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
SS added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 
alee = users in the textile field. 
Conditions Yarn 3 Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
—j¢ MANN kaling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
Safely and Quickly = the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 
Ba ocgges | iys in yarn conditioning are unneces- | But hy 
— 
T > (GENT = . ° ° 
uaa = Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
Yarn Conditioning Machine E ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
i aah cia ie iat Genes Cenebibin: aver otto. Es balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
The care ine con ation yarn ae noithere EI vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 
i and 60 seconds is all the time required to give the yarn @ = a i aes 
- Fe ugh uniforn mnditioning, formerly a matter s days. s = We solicit your inquiries. 
Lat | is tel u more about this machine for conditionin »tton, = 
wi and worsted filling Send for talog 4 
BS » iS 
CG. Sargen’s Sons Corp. LOGEMANN, BROTHERS CO 
E MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
Craniteville, i=: Mass. Ei : : . 
=| 3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
os - mene oa SNMNMTNUATITT TO LT CO 
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Single Clutch—Exterior 


Double Clutch with 
Pulleys 


Especially for Lineshafts 
Complete clutch data free 


Write us today for 





Violet Catalog ec 
I as rm 
rt | ho f ; { 
Ly | TT s | | 
ct f ial. a 3 ty neces j j 
es ee 5 i 14 j , —- nee 
ty Lae — 
a } HI 
od von Spur \ ? \ ) 
—— Gear on : . 
sd Hub Double Clutch in nest of | 


evel gearing | Single Clutch with Cone 


| Pulley on Hub 


5D- 
E c mi =F 
-. —— | n 
‘ if ays ~ 
i i A 
| { oo 
So? 
Cc 





Single Clutch made as a One-Way 
Cut-Off Coupling 


bt d 


4 
o 
a 
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Bs : ro softs may seem a low figure before 
Rise in Rags nppllicatagt 
« vear cioses, 
“7 ‘ . . 
he or led wooler r yr 1 slat eo . 
Lifts Substitutes Che graded w fen rag mat con 
tinues to advance. Blue serge is now 
co quoted 114% to I2c. which is the top 
Reeovered Materials and Their pesca of the ae >a 1] 
. . : rice O} Lilt year. Ail OLS ale  3sasi- 
Raw Base Moving lL pward Jiggs «sr Ter Ree 
Mill W | ! : hg 14 to I5c. Red knit nues 
I astes 48S \ctive eood demand around ot, r the best 
necovered Wools ar¢ firm. Mills packing. ( lips are moving more 
re ratino ¢ f+4)] ee ~~ oa. e 1 1 1 j 1 
e operating at full capacity with freely. Stocks are quite limited an 
inufacturers looking for a continu- there is an upward tendency in price 
nce of good business. Rag values Fine mixed clips are quoted 18c. and 
re now quite high. Better prices fine dark clips the same 
iave been brought about more by worsteds 2oc., light worste 30 
torces operating within the market light overcoating 23'4c.: dark over- 
than by outside mill buying, although coatings 12%c.; fine light clips 24¢.; 
there continues to be a fair interest light polo clips 25¢. 

4 in this end of the market. Recovered Mill demand for waste has not in 
wool manufacturers have bought creased in volume since the election. 
sparingly on the advance but will The street is quite confident in the 
lave to take larger stocks of raw appearance of larger mill business 
7° -3 lietnve eae : ° "= ‘ ES 
material before long if business con- and is equally confident in its ability 
tinues to hold up, which is confidently to maintain high values with an up 
expected, by the way. ward trend. Fine white soft wastes 

lhe woolen industry is increasing are almost impossible to obtain in 
its production and as against this the volume. White lap waste is rarely 
supplies of the usual wools, wastes seen in lots larger than 3 to 5 bales 
and noils are becoming very seriously and a 2 bales lot was quoted at $1.45 
depleted. Not since the close of the while a small parcel of white lap, 
war have stocks of wools, tops and spinning and roving, was offered at 
noils held by merchants and manufac- $1.40. Three-eighths blood lap 
turers been so low as at the present waste, spinning and roving, is held 
time. This would seem to indicate around $1.20. 
that an industry capable of supplying It is satisfactory to the market to 
relatively low-priced and valuable know that wool manufacturing is still 
fibers ought to be in a position to se- moving in the direction of larger 
cure a very considerable business in production. The only “out” in the 
the near tuture There is an advance situation is that woolens mntinue 
ing tendency in carded fibers and thc nore active than worsted Phi 
rag market continues to give a good makes for a firm and advancing mar 
count of itself There is no weak ket is to price but reduces the 
ness invwhere and t4c. for mixed amount material available 
Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Wool Waste Men’s Wear Clips 
Lan W orcsted— 
Pine WHEE: gs ieccessceess $1.45--$1.50 RAGE 33 Gee caaiw cn ah 19-20 
Medium Colored ler BR ace ce ccktasescic og 99 
Ring PE oc cncn Mase Keene eeu nae's 23—24 
SO RNIN: cing sic: BM BA Bee, So8*-snacsseoesensseneee ae 
Fine Domestic.......... 1.28— 1.30 _ nai Sr yd A tf i al a ; : 
Thread White Worsted Bl Flannels 14—1° 
RG ect tte Sh : é 1.08 1.12 z se fe aah eee ees n ee Ree 
1 . , ERE cnr eeteeeeseeueea wes 1 14 
SO aa ‘ees 88— 1.00 Gree 14—1 
ee Sh Y "s0— a5 SPEC ccccdccesscessevceveseces i . 
1 ] . we Ligh lv —20 
i SUNN oo, orate e ota ° .65— to Tan ‘ 
ROU et aN he was -olela kOe Ris 43— 47 ed —— e 4 
Thrend Colored Worsted Women’s Wear Clips 
ASA er ee ee 48— 82 aureen— 
14 Blood Patties 38— .42 whit 53—6 
ME oc hacn Se saies mae. A. ae 
% Blood ........... . 33 BO See eee see Seaee” eee 
Low Se tee as over sata .27 30 EOE oo oe 80—32 
NG Xie arden alee a8 23— 25 Green he es eae as 
Card RE scan csserwecdsavecss conse 24—25 
Mine WRG sv cscesswiweeas .68— 72 Tan : verees 12-88 
EM WE TINE |. 010 58s 0:00:68 .38— 44 ‘ 
Fine Colored ....-----... Se Bea O14 Weelen Rags 
Medium Colored .......... 08— .10 Coarse light ....... 9%—101% 
PU MER 9 0c vise a oe 23 24 
Reworked Wool Coarse dark eats hice 
Cents Fine dark .... Si s —9 
Serces— ner Ib Serges 
TROD 1 wie 6 Kosseiaes enns epee 27—28 Cee, 20. | 
a i ag a a one 33—34 a ay Pe 164 
| A ae pe ie ere aa ere 32—33 | OS RN ee a ee 10144—1 
eee Spires 85—36 lack ....... ; 
Ee ee er ae 23—24 RNG aia occa a ne ease E . 1 16 
Knits GOON on cccceccess 11 —12 
Es cs eco t aaa aden ie 70—72 Knit— 
SAO a pee Die 4748 White ............ 50 
BRN. 655. n5 dw taerveseesne ss 39—40—s Black ............ I 14 
Merinos eet ssees chr? — = 
Fine light ......-scccessee 42—438 io... 92 54 
Fine dark ..... ee > 92.98 a Pe : = . 
Conrad UOht soc. c cece ess. 25—26 Skirted Cloths 
Wersted Skirted— Skirted Worsreds— 
hae as Pua id heal aes ReEre 24—26 IN os ass ase eieiice 8% 9 
RASC APE .. 1-2 0 RR rae 8 81 
RN i MP ar ee ee ne 0 id 18—19 SE. ke ataenan seme 7] —T7% 
BPMNINGL, a's aga 6 oa: ejeis'e's ps biev0 23—24 Dark 5 5% 
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DOBBINS 


SOAP MFG. 
| COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 


Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


| 


————— 
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Universal Cloth Folding, 
Measuring and Winding Machines 


FOR BOLTS, ROUND ROLLS 
—with automatic stopping ¥ 


Roll rewinding and measuring ma- 
chines with automatic stopping. 
Absorbent Cotton roll automatic 
weighing, winding and paper inter- 
lining machines. 

Absorbent Cotton roll and Bandage | 
roll slicing machines. 

Perforating machines for Porous | 
Plasters, etc. 
Surgical Dressing finishing ma- 
chinery our specialty. 


COLUMBIA MACHINE‘ WORKS 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 





ABSORBENT COTTON WINDER 








SHIPPERS SUPPLIES 
STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES — OI 
STENCIL INK 


STENCII 
STENCIL AND MARKING POTS 


PAPER 
BRUSHES 








Cuts Shipping 
Stencils 1 
A Minute 


Over 
0,000 Ste | Machines sent on trial at our Expense 


Half In Us ‘ Marels 













Write Catalogue and P 





Model A 


THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 





101 Beekman St., New York 





ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE: BULLET AN AES A: 
ECONOMY Zao. oO pes ete T) b Peek 10) ub Seba hn wa ee 








POWER STICKS 


FULLING MILL LAGS 


Both rock maple and cypress 
Save Money by Getting Our Prices 
LEON A. DOWNING, Enfield, Mass. 


PICKER STICKS Write for Samples WOOD DRUMS 


SWEEP STICKS 














| Gumbinsky Bros. Co. | | GO..VON BROTHERS, INC. 
engianapdiontgennts of | HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
haere Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Graded Linseys a Specialty Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 
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OLVAY 


STANDARD IN 


SODA 


SINCE 1881 


ancnom BRAND 
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NATIONAL 


Superchrome Blue B Extra 


SOLVAY products are sold 
on the basis of actual Alkali 
content. 
SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash con- =| 
tains 58% of actual sodium 


x x — 
> OO 26 OO O62 DO Fg Oo © 
x —- 


~ 
© ™ 


RK" fast bluesand blue-blacks 


on chrome mordanted 


’ a oxide. 
materials. i 
| SOLVAY 76% caustic soda 
Its extreme fastness to light, fulling, () contains 76% of actual 


sodium oxide. 


fy Specify SOLVAY—the stand- 
be ard in SODA since 1881. 


washing, and potting recommends 
National Superchrome Blue B 
I-xtra to dvers of loose wool, yarn, 
slubbing, and piece goods. It is ; 
easily soluble - level dyeing - and " The Solvay Process Company 


ry Detroit, Mich. Syracuse,N.Y. Hutchinson, Kans. 6 


possesses excellent penetration in 


the dyeing of hard woven fabrics. , WING & EVANS, Inc. Sales Department tx 
hy 40 Rector Street New York Q 
\ 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh Jl 
ny Chicago Syracuse Indianapolis eo) 
\N & I] . wus SI. 4 
Set SU ee 
= << . ~ =f _4 OF) os 
— y h 5 Y = 


SS - 
we 2S — HIN — 
e . —% 3 St RKxes = 
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National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


VICTROLYN 









anna ene Soe Senertace concentrated and economical sizing assistant 
Providence Chicago Montreal s 
Hartford Charlotte loronto 


\ uniform, dependable sizing assistant for cotton warps. 


—_——_— 
ee 


Penetrating and lubricating. It has stood the test of time 
and research. Has been used by representative mills for 
many years. Concentrated and economical. It fulfills the 








function of a sizing assistant. 


BossoON & LANE Works and Ofice Atlantic, Mass. 





NATIONAL DYES 
S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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\larked Increase in 
Coal-Tar Dye Imports 





October Total was 259% Over Sep- 
tember Figures—Higher Priced 
Dyes Most Affected 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Coal tar dye 
mports for domestic consumption 
increased 259% in October over 
the September total. Imports re- 

ted from amounted to 

"7,542 lbs., with an invoice value ot 
$606,059, as compared to 152,978 Ibs., 

ilued at $159,620 imported in the 
revious month. Large withdrawals 
dyes from bonded warehouses fol- 
wed the reduction in the ad valorem 

te of duty on dyes from 60 to 45% 
Sept. 22, according to the Tariff 
ommission. The amount of ware- 

suse stocks of dyes on October 31 
is not yet been reported. On Sept. 
30 coal tar dyes and colors remaining 

bond totaled 559,661 Ibs., as com- 
ired with 507,338 on Aug. 31. Coal 
intermediates in warehouse Sept. 


SIX ports 


30 totaled 1,111,656 lbs., as compared 


“41 , u 
Ith 1,051,287 


+ 


at the end of August. 
reduction in the tariff has 
affected the higher 
riced dyes and imports of this class 
orded the largest increases durinz 
month. Improvement in the ac- 
tivity of the textile industry also ex- 
lains in part the increased dye im- 
ts during October. 
Imports through New York totale1 
140,466 Ibs., invoiced at $455,787 and 
addition imports through Provi- 
reported as 135,140 lbs., 
an invoice value of $148,532. A 
nsiderable portion of the imports 
recorded for Providence either was 
ported for consumption or with- 
rawn from warehouse prior to Oct. 
The imports through other ports 
lude 1,356 lbs., invoiced at $935, 
ugh Boston; 500 lIbs., invoiced at 
“490, through Hartford; 55 lbs., in- 
iced at $117, through Chicago and 
lbs., invoiced at $198, through De- 


The 15% 


re directly 


lence are 


+h 


it. 

The five dyes leading in quantity 

ported last month were Indan- 
hrene golden orange R, 33,019 lbs.; 
ydron pink, 27,498 lbs.; Indanthrene 
lue BCS, 19,605 Ilbs.; Hydron 
ange, 19,080 Ibs.; and Diaminogene, 
%.400 Ibs. 

lhe proportion of the month’s im- 
rts coming from Germany _in- 
reased to 64%, the percentaze of the 
tal shipped from Switzerland dimin- 
shing to 21%. The per cent by quan- 
tity of shipments from other countries 
as follows: Canada, 7%, France 
+, Italy and England 2% each, and 
her countries 1%. 


BrapForp, R. I. The Bradford Dye- 

Association (U. S. A.) has in- 
ased its capital stock from $1,500,000 
$4,000,000. 
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Miscellaneous Chemicals 


DON, Fea bo ae alos 
Alumine-Sulp. com... 
Irom Frre@......- 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 
Potash, Lump.... 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
OS eatin sce 
Bleach powder, per 
100 1b. works, 
carloads ....... 
Blue BtONe. ....<e0- 
Calcium Arsenate... 
Chlorine, Lig. Cylin- 
WE. ib éias'sa's ta4 
Tanks 
Copperas, 
Cream of Tartar.... 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib. 
Formaldehyde Spot.. 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 
Glycerine (C.P.) bbls, 
3 ere 
Yellow Crude..... 
Hydrosulphite Conc. 
Lead—Brown acetate 
White (crystals).. 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib 
Potassium — Bichro- 
NNN sa ico in sh ao 
Chlorate crystals. 
Permangan, tech.. 
Sodium acetate 
Bichromate 
Risulphite, 
POEUN ayes ca an ee 
Phosphate ....c6 
Prussiate yellow.. 


35%.. 


Sulphide, 60% 
TE vata eeieae 
30% crystals..... 
Tartar, emetic, tech..« 
Tin—Crystals ...... 
Richloride, 50 deg. 
Pe. FO cece 
Sime DOME. asco catens 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
ee cacti 2) ae 
Citric crystais...... 
Formic, BG% .. 2. 
Lactic, 22%... «ewes: 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 «Ib. in tk 
NE A create chai s.. 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. 
per 200 TW... .. 4 
OSGHG. oss:6. Pe 886 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. 
per ton in tank 
CEG Seceseeuee 14 
TOC: 6566 do wins 
Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 
EN we Poh a a 
Rorax, Crys., bbls... 
Potash, carbonate, 
S0-85% .....5.% 
Caustic, &88-92%.. 
Soda Ash, 58% light 2 
Contract, 100 Ib 1 
Bicarbonate, per 100 
Ib. ‘ one 2 
Caustic, T6% per 100 
Ib, Se cake cae 
Contract, 100 Ib... 3 
Mal- ING 10. oe ec sas 1 
Natural Dyes and 
Fustic: Crvstals.... 
Liquid, 51 deg.... 
Gambier, liquid 
Hiematine, ervstals 
Ilypernic Ext.—51 
MN in bi nig’ hig ote: 
Indigo—Madras 1 


Logwood Extract, Ifq. 
Si deg.... on 
Crystals 
Osage 
tract, 51 deg... 
Osage Orange, 
Crystals 
Quercitron, 
See 
Sumac, Ext. dom., 
ref., 51 degs.... 
Extract, stainless. 
Tannic Acid, tech... 


Orange, Ex- 


Tec oa-0 16 


16 
1 


se — 


2%— 


7 
10 
15 


2 


1 


Tannins 


, 
i. 


9 
35 
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Dyestuffs Intermediates 


Alpha Napthol, ref. . 
Crude 
Aloha 
Aniline 
Salt 
seta 


Nanh’ylamine 
Ses cow'es 
Napthol, 
limed 
Technical 
Dimethylaniline Oe 
Metaphenylene  Dia- 
MNS axe wis Giviwiel 
Paranitraniline 


65 
60 
Rn 


16 


24 
36 


90 
68 


Oils and Soaps 


Castor Of] No. 3... 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
Ele 6660006. 
DE sn 3 onc 0eee 
Red Oil, Ib. ‘ vlad 
Stearic Acid, double 
pressed ee 
Turkey Red Oil, 


50% 


16 


"3% 


90 
00 


10 


oo 
og 








Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumin, blood do- 
WOGNEI 6 oi ce ccs 
Egg, technical 
Dextrine-—Potato ... 
Corn, bags, 100 Ib. 
Do, bbls., 100 Ib.. 
Gum, British, 100 Ib. 
[is De xctaknaes 
Sago, 
Starch, corn, 
Do., bbls 
Do,.°t. 
RNGT cute’ ataxai Ne ely cial & 
ae See 
Potato 
NN cinerea we ale aces 
Wheat 
Tapioca 


100 Ib. 


See re 


Direct Colors 
Black (H-acid)... 
Black Columbia FF. 
Blue, 2 B eae 
Blue, sky ordinary 
pee. SSA os '0~:0 
Blue, 4 Gk. .ece 
Blue, sky, FF.... 
Blue, Fast, RL... 
Blue Solamine 
tenzo Azurine.... 
Brown, C 
Brown, M 
Brown, Congo G.. 
Brown, Congo R 
Green, B 
Green, G 
Orange, 


Congo 


Orange, Fast S.. 
Red, Fast F. 
Red, Congo. 


Benzo Purpurine 4 
Renzo ; Purpurine 
10 B 

arlet 4 BA 


“ALLL 


Developing Color 
Black, RB. H 
Rlack, 

leo 


Zambesi.... 
Dev 


loped 





Red. Dev... 7 BL 
Searlet, Dev 
Sulphur Colors 
Slack 
] 


ors 
Auramine aes 
Bismarck Brown 
Chrvsoidine 
Fusechine crystals. 
Malachite green... 
Methviene blue... 
Methyl violet... ; 
Rhodamine BR, ex 
cone 
Rhodamine 6 G 
Safranine 
Victorla Blue B 


\cid Colors 
Napthol bine blk 
Naphth Ilamine 
black 4 B 
Alizarine saphirol 
Alkall bine 


Indigotine 
Induline 
soluble) 
Soluble Blue 
Sulphocyanine . 
Sulphone Blue R 
Patent Blue A ; 
Rescorein brown... 
Guinea green 
Wool green S.. 
Orange ITT are te 
Orange GG crys.. 
Acid fuchsine..... 
Azo eosine G 
Crocein scarlet 
Fast red A 
Azo = vellow. 
F Light 
y a? eee 
i° Light 
aS .. 
Napthol. vellow 
Chrome Colors 
Aliz. Black B 
Diamine Black PV 
Chrome Bine Black 
Chrome Brown... 
Chrome Green 


(water 


Yellow 


Yellow 


Chrome Yellow. 
Indigo 
Synthetic, 20% 
paste 


Contracts 


toto et 


pa nh eh eh 


r-toa 


tn 


“rs 


62 
89 
6 
g 
6 


Coal Tar — 


on 
no 


50 


18 
St) 


0 


On 
x0 


10 
00 
on 


“on 
00 


60 


RO 
00 
70 
29 
60 
64 
1 
BD 


10 


- 


tonne 


18. 


9 


nore 


60 


90 
50 
50 


20 


“OO 


70 
90 


19 
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More Confidence in 
Dves and Chemicals 


Broader Interest Shown—Prices 
Firm—1925 Contract Quota- 
tions Center of Interest 
The chemical market has shared in 
the increased confidence and improved 
activity which has affected industry in 
general since the last uncertainty was 
removed by the election. Purchasers 
began to anticipate their needs to a 
greater extent than for some time and 
there is every basis for the belief that 
a healthy and satisfactory develop- 
ment of business is in store for the 
trade during the next few month 
Declines have relatively 
while on the other hand some special- 
ized materials have registered 
The price list on the whole 
and in a position to reflect 
rapidly any continued upswing in de- 

mand. 


been few 
ad- 
vances. 
is firm 


Contract prices for 1925 are still 
the center of interest and it is pos- 
sible that by 


lished, 


the time this is pub- 
been 
1 
isl 


y have 
on bleaching powder, liq 
chlorine, and soda ; 
It is that 

1as been placed in bleaching powder 
for 


quotations may 


named uid 
i caustic soda sh 


understood some business 


although one rumor had 
it that the price was slightly under 
the 1924 quotation, it is stated at first 
hand that the price was unchanged. 
It is still the opinion that the contract 
quotations will represent maintenance 
of previous levels as everything in 
the situation makes such an outcome 


ot 4 
KeLY. 


1925 and 


In the market for coal tar products, 
the improvement more a 
matter of than of in- 
However the situa 
tion in this trade is generally held to 
be satisfactory and prices are held 
firmly in most sections of the market 


has been 
stabilization 


creased business. 


German Dye Outlook 


Manufacturers There Not Hopeful 
on Tariff Change 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Some expec 
tation of larger exports of German 
dyes to the United States is held by 
producers who believe that the lower 
ing of the tariff on foreign dyes Sep 
tember 22 last offers an opening to 
the American market, reports Com 
mercial Attache C. E. Herring, at 
Berlin, to the Commerce Department. 
The Germans are not thoroughly 
optimistic regarding this possibility, 
however, in view of the phenomenal 
growth of the American industry 

during and since the war. 

The German manufacturers are 
under the impression that American 
producers are organizing against a 
wholesale invasion of German dyes. 
and even go so far, according to 
Commercial Attache Herring, as to 
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HELINDON 
HYDRON 


will be imported by us direct from the 


j a c 
A complete tine re} 


Aci Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and Direct Colors, Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, 
Turkey Red Oils, Soluble and Leather Oils 


Manufactured by 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


and other American manufacturers 


HAMET2Z (3 G)%ce 


122 Hudson Street, New York City 





—for Heavy Goods, too 


It is unnecessary to remind practical mill men 
. of the difficulties of removing starch from 
SULPHONATED CASTOR OILS 
heavy goods. 


TEXTILE GUMS LiyDROSULPHITES 


al pur 


They well know that often some of the starch 


remains, resulting in stains and dirtv patches 

in the cloth. 

SIZING AND FE INISHING PRODUCTS 7 ; 
a it at i This trouble can be eliminated by using 


D-SIZ-O which acts equally well on either 
CREAM Sor rENERS STEAM BLACKS light or heavy cloth. 


That give a t, silky fimsh 


, lM“ 
fabrics 





tion 


Write for free sample. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Rec. U. S. Patent OFrict 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


Eastern Agent — United Chemical Products Corporation 
York and Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
| shing, mercerizing, et Middle Atlantic States Agent 
| W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., 516 South Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa 
| 
| 


PACQU IES WOLF &CoO. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS re aE 
PASSAIC : N. oJ. 
| Western Kepresentatives: 
Aniline Color & Chemical Co F 


. 162 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ml, 
“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT’ 


590 Howard St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Dvestuffs and Chemicals—Continued F 


te cases of patent registrations cal- 
lated to give American products 
eferred advertising against 
erman makes. 
Competition 
inufacturers 


force 


American 
markets 


offered by 
in -foreign 
regarded as keen. German 
ducers fear the activity of Ameri- 
n and Swiss manufacturers in the 
fast Asian market where Germany 
,as foremost in the past. British 
mpetition is not regarded seriously 
the Germans consider that British 
ces are too high to compete in the 
en world market. 
\n improvement in conditions af- 
fecting the German chemical industry 
eatly has encouraged the dye pro- 
cers. Reduced prices of coal and 
ke, on which the industry is de- 
ndent for its raw materials, and a 
zht lowering of freight rates are 
ed. Removal of the customs bar- 
é rier in the western part of Germany 
connection with the inauguration 
the operation of the Dawes plan is 
garded as helpful in effecting a gen- 
eral lowering of production costs in 
e future. 
Other factors regarded as favor- 
le by the German producers are 
e possibility of a Japanese-German 
nmercial treaty that may remove 
Gcerman dyes from the existing list of 
hibited imports, and the conclusion 
recently of an agreement with Rus- 
n interests for rather large de- 
dyestuffs to that country. 


so 18 


‘ 4 


erles Of 


Philadelphia Chemists Meet 
\ meeting of the Philadelphia Sec- 
O n of the American Association of 
xtile Chemists and Colorists was 

1 Nov. 14, in the auditorium of 

Philadelphia Textile School, Broad 

Pine streets. R. ( 

R. C. Jefferson Co., textile ma- 

nery agents, Philadelphia, was the 

cipal speaker, presenting a paper 

“Kier Boiling and the Relation of 

Kiers to the Finishing Process.” Mr. 

erson has had 


Jefferson of 


a wide experience 
leach house routine in many mills 
on many types of materials. He, 
‘fore, spoke practical 
Ipoint and many instructive ques- 


from a 


were answered which made this 
ting profitable and interesting to 
large number who attended. 





4M, Conn. The Connecticut re- 
rship of the Manhasset Mfg. Co., 
‘en discontinued by order of the 
urt of Windham county and 

sets have been transferred to the 
both being 
mgman and A. C. 
Pa T end ire the re ceivers Their re 
+ shows assets of $1,971,092.45 when 

receivership began. They received 
500.43 on bills, $475,000 from the 

f the Putnam plant and $169,493.20 

n the Taunton, Mass., plant. Pay- 

t of $1,249,494.22 was paid on Class 
tes: $100,000 in payrolls while the 
Plant was operated and $100,000 pay- 
t on the mortgage. There is about 
$29,000 cash on hand and $70,692.20 is 
expected in the action against Harry 
ieary, pending in courts on appeal. 


1 
nusetts 


receivership, 
T R Ger 





Business News 


Agreement 


An interesting announcement concerns 
the business of 
New 
metal i| 
their customers arrangements have been | 
made with The Root Co., of Bristol, 

. - . | 
Conn., makers of automatic counters and f 
metal specialties, to take over the manu- | 

' 
} 
i 
{ 
j 


Simon Zinn, Inc., of 
York, manufacturers of 
goods. To take 


fancy 


| 
Root Co. and Simon Zinn, Inc., | 
| 


better care of 


facture of the brass and other boxes for 
Zinn compacts, and for that purpose The 
Zinn Corp. has been formed with a Con 
necticut charter with a view to more 
effective handling of the compact box 
business, which now goes to the Root Co. 

The Zinn Corp. will continue for the J 
present in its home in 210 11th avenue, 
at 25th street, New York, but early 
in the new year will begin to operate 
from the plant of the Root Co. in Bristol 
Meanwhile the equipment will be moved 
gradually from this city to Bristol in | 
such a manner as not to interfere with 
the shipment of the Zinn compact boxes } 
to customers. 

After the moving has been finished, or 
thereabouts, the Zinn Corporation, as 
affiliated with the Root Co., 
tain a selling force in New 
John T. Chidsey, 


president of The R 
Co., will also make frequent visits to it 
for the purpose of keeping in touch with 


will main 
York, and 


the trade in this city. 

Charles A. Rindell, Inc., 
Randolph street, 
as the western representative 
Corp 


64 Wes 
Chicago, will continue 
of the Zinn 


Heine Boiler Co. Appointment 
The Heine Boiler Co., St. Louis, 
nounces that R. C. Broach, a native of 
\tlanta and formerly in their general | 

sales department at St. Louis, has beer 
appointed Southeastern District Manager 
with offices at 709 Glenn Building, 
Atlanta. Ga. The Southeastern territory 
consists of Eastern Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia and 
Ilorida. 
S. B. Alexander of Charlotte, N 
will continue 
tive in North 


as their special represent 





| 
ind South ( lina 
Opens New York Branch 
The Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. Manufacturer 
fuel oil burners, conveying — svst 
ransmission and iron castings 
opened a New York branch at 116 We 
et, New York. The brancl 
vill be in charge of W. H. Caldwell, who 
a number of years has been as- 
with the Allied Int 
Mechanical Engineers. 


Oth Stre 





Chicago Pneumatic 
\ppointment 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


ounces the appointment of H. | 
nager f condenser and vacuum 


sales with headquarters in New 


aS Ma 
pump 


York. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Sylvania 
Dyeing Co., Inc., 4351 Elizabeth street 
Frankford, dyers and bleachers, have 
awarded contract for the construction of 
a boiler house to Schaefer & Co., Otis 
Bldg. 


(2907 ) 


Specialization 


By concentrating on the production of a cer- 
tain grade of textile products you prove that you 
know the value of specialization. 


In like manner by specializing on the produc- 
tion of alkalies, we have been able to build such 
quality and service into 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 








Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 





that for the purposes recommended they prove 
superior in point of efficiency, dependability, and 
economy. 


These Wyandotte Alkalies represent the result 
of continuous research work in the use of alkalies 
as applied to the textile field, and so scientifically 
are they prepared, and so thoroughly tested un- 
der all practical conditions that they enable the 
manufacturer to produce a superiority in quality, 
in texture, and in color impossible with the use 
of other products. An order on your supply 
house will prove that these results are obtained 
at no increased cost. 


This Trade 
Mark Card 
“Wyandotte” 


—  — — 


One = Crademark = Card 


~ 
| 
| 
| 








Ch 3. B. Ford Companp, | 
Prenton, Wh } 


eocreen—aeencterenennen= 4 


in every 
Package 


‘HE J. B. FORD COMPANY, 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Carried Away by Air HARD FIBRE MILL RECEPTACLES 



























S PVE V: »r Abs on Systems ove v . f d dri by 
carrying away, nek sh cision aieeiiedicas oes poicn ay Sab off haven ss “No Waste” SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 
dye vats. 

Summer conditions are available all the year around wherever BARRELS—TRAYS—BASKETS 
Sturtevant Vapor Absorption Systems are installed. 

cen e ese sig . ameere ae net Sveeeee and more CARS -BOXES—DOFFING CARS 
agreeable working conditions result for operators. Sturtevant Engineers 

. cialists in VAPOR ABSORPTION AND DRYING of il d- 
cease aaucaan an your ca Put aaa problems on aa PLAIN OR STEEL CLAD 




















wai  . Write for Latest Pamphlet 
> Sturtevant 3. F. STURTEVANT Co. aa 
De purssainSto= work ——“ Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. STANDARD FIBRE CO., Somerville, Mass. 
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“HARDY” BRUSHES 


Instead of ordering “so many mill brushes” hereafter specify 


“Hardy Mill Brushes” and you will get all the satisfaction and 
Softeners & Filters service that mill brushes CAN give. 


For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the leading mills 
with brushes noted for their quality, durability and service. 


en Weies Co tus~Filtration | We ry —, eee —_ free 

pm ~ Condi ioning Apparatus of cost. ‘rite for Booklet. 

af every description FRANK H. HARDY, Andover, Mass 
The utit Company | 


AAO Fourth Ave New York 











R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1885 





| LEATHER BELTING 


Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 















for the 
Textile Industry 


We have supplied Belting to Textile Mills for thirty- 
seven years, and can show you a substantial saving in 
Belting Bi//s. 


Special Information furnished on Horsepower of 
Belting. 


Send us your Inquiries! Write for Circular B-21 


th and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, Roller Covering, Roller Leather 























WINDLE 
CLOTH DOUBLERS 
WINDERS and MEASURERS 


For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods 
Felted Fabrics, Etc. 


The Akron Belting Company 
Established 1885 AKRON, OHIO 


J. E. WINDLE Worcester, Mass. 












Key Seating Attachment 
for Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cut- 
ting Machine, to cut key seats for the Woodruff sys 
tem of Keying. Write for description, circulars and 
“€ THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO. 


19 Oak Street, New Lendon, Conn. 










FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


| Engineers Founders Machinists 
| PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
eee os ; French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding 
Ey ery thing for Textile Printers Machines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top 
‘ And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers : Baling Presses, Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies Harris-Corliss Steam Engines, Geo. H. Corliss Engines. 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City | Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Government on Appeal Demands 
Return of Dye Patents 

Argument in the case of the ap- 
peal of the Government against the 
lecision awarded the Chemical 
loundation in the suit involving Ger- 
man chemical and dye patents started 
in the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Philadelphia on Monday. 

The case of the Government was 
opened by Henry W. Anderson, spe- 
cial assistant attorney general, who 
reviewed the history of the suit and 
stated that the sale of the patents 
violated the criminal code. Mr. 
Anderson spoke for five’ hours. 
Other representatives of the Govern- 
ment were heard. 

Joseph H, Choate, attorney for the 
Chemical Foundation on Tuesday 
declared that if the criminal code had 
been violated in the purchase of Ger- 
man dye and chemical patents, Presi- 
dent Wilson, A. Mitchell Palmer, 
former attorney general, and Frank 
L. Polk, counsel of the State Depart- 
ment under the Wilson administra- 
tion, should have gone to jail as 
criminals. He vehemently declared 
no crimes had been committed by 
anyone in the transaction. 


On Wednesday, attorney general 
Stone ended the three days’ hearing 
by arguing that the sale was illegal 
because no value had been placed on 
the patents before they were sold. 
He asked the Court to declare the 
transaction void and order them re- 
turned to the U. S. Government. 
The latter, he stated, afone had the 
power to determine the disposition ot 
seized enemy property, and he as- 
serted that the Government in its 
judgment might find it necessary to 
return the patents to their German 
owners. 

It is probable that owing to the 
large volume of testimony Judges 
Buffington, Wooley and Davis, before 
whom the appeal was heard, will not 
render a decision for several months. 
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De Lava VeLocity STAGE STEAM TuR- 
BINES; De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

An improved steam turbine especially 
designed for use with high pressure, 
high temperature steam, is described in 
this publication. The turbine is of the 
impulse velocity stage type, so that the 
wheel case contains steam at exhaust 
pressure and temperature only. This 
line of turbines is built in capacities from 
1 to 800 h. p. and is designed primarily 
for non-condensing service, as in driving 
high and moderate speed machinery, 
such as small direct current generators, 
ilternators, centrifugal boiler feed 
pumps, circulating pumps, blowers and 

ympressors. 

DieHt Motor-DrivEN ExuHaust FANS; 
Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Bulletin No. 1650 contains valuable in- 

formation regarding the correct use of 

various types and sizes of exhaust fans. 
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Argue Foundation Case ~World’s Largest W ool Selling Market 





Great Britain Takes Bulk of Empire Grown Wool—More than 
50% of Foreign Wool Receipts Re-exported 


EARLY one-half of the world’s 
wool supply is grown in British 
possessions, and the bulk of it is 
marketed in England, making that 
country the largest wool-selling mar- 
ket in the world, according to the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 
The annual consumption of wool in 
Great Britain during the years 1921, 


PRICE 
PER POUND 





Bs | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | teze | 923 | 1924 


RAW WOOLS 
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1922, and 1923 has been estimated at 
from 575,000,000 to 650,000,000 Ibs., 
by an eminent British authority. (No 
official statistics on consumption of 
wool are available.) The domestic 
clip in 1923 was approximately 102,- 
300,000 lIbs., or about 16% of the 
country’s requirements, but about half 
of this production is exported. Dur- 
ing the 12 months ended June 30, 1924, 
shipments of British wool abroad 
totaled 55,984,000 Ibs. of which 17,- 
190,000 were destined for the United 
States, a considerable decline from the 
comparative figures for the previous 
year which were 63,484,000 and 32,- 
452,000 lbs., respectively. Germany 
ranks next to the United States as a 
buyer of British wool. 

There is an enormous movement of 
wool, both into and out of Great 
Britain. The United Kingdom’s im- 
ports of raw wool declined from 950,- 
258,000 lbs. in the year ended June 30, 
1923 to 753,754,000 for the 12 months 
ended June, 1924, the decrease being 
attributed largely to reduced receipts 
of Australian wool. The drop in the 
imports of Australian wool may be 
explained in two ways: (1) The 
1922-23 shipments included some 
Bawra wool which had not been ex- 
ported from Australia. The last 
cargo of this wool left Australia on 
May I, 1923, and little, if any, of it 
entered England after July 1, 1923. 
(2) The quantity of wool being sold 
in the primary markets and shipped 
direct to consuming countries is in- 


{Fine Med. Montana Clothing (Clean Basis) 
=-=Qhio % and 9s (Unwashed 





creasing, thus naturally reducing the 
amount going to England for sale. 
Receipts of New Zealand wool de- 
creased from 244,659,000 Ibs. in 
1922-23 to 201,154,000 in 1923-24, 
but this loss was largely offset by in- 
creases in imports of from 
South America, South Africa, and 
“Other Countries.” British imports 
of wool from the principal countries 


wool 


PRICE 
PER POUND 


| 
| 





of origin are shown in the following 
table: 


Unitep KinGpom Imports oF Raw 
Woot DurING THE 12 MontTHS 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1923 AND 1924 





Imported from— 1922-23 1923-24 
Pounds Pounds 
DORE. docesicescasscs ‘i 2, 858, 006 3,214, 00 
PRIOR vocicttancasdéascate 11, 642, 000 
Argentina ..ccccccccssee 48,873, 000 
Uruguay diann seamen 3,492, 000 
British South Africa... 000 
UNTIL « sv'ccccccceteccs , 000 


New Zealand 
Other countries. . 


000 


000 


950, 258, 000 7%, 754,000 





Total 








Re-exports of Foreign Wool 
More than 50% of the foreign 
wool which enters the United King- 
dom is re-exported, the quantity 
shipped abroad declining from 459,- 
254,000 Ibs. during the year ended 
June 30, 1922 to 404,270,000 for 
1923-24 German takings in 1923-24 
were 24,000,000 lbs. greater than in 
1922-23, but the United States pur- 
chased only 35,726,000 Ibs. in 1923-24 
aS against 102,168,000 in 1922-23, 
and re-exports to France and Belgium 
also decreased. The destination of 
sritish shipments of foreign and 
domestic wool are shown in the fol- 
lowing table for the 12 months ended 
June, 1923 and 1924: 
Unitep Kincpom Exports AND RE- 
EXPORTS OF RAw WOoOL FOR THE 
12 Montus EnpeED JUNE 30, 
1923 AND 1924 


Export 
Exported to— 1929-92 


Belgium .. 679. ¢ 7.198. 0 
France 1, 648. ¢ 
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Germany 10, 824,000 
United States 32, 452, 000 
Other countries 12, $81,000 
TORR) vevccssesvcccusse 63, 484,000 65, 984, 000 
ee 
Re-exports 
Exported to— 1922-23 1923-24 
Pounds Pounds 
aI ai scidtavede seks 80, 644,000 76,533, 000 
POMS: co cscccsccvenss { 126, 699, 000 
Germany 125, 868, & 
Uniteq States . 726, 000 
Other r ), 444,000 
Total 459, 264, 000 404, 270, 000 
Present Position 
The official British foreign trade 


returns for September show a 
healthy improvement in the position 
of the Yorkshire industry, according 
to Trade Commissioner Hugh D. 
Butler, London. Imports of raw wool 
during the first 9 months of 1924 
amounting to 628,278,000 lbs. were 
sligntly than those for the 
corresponding period of last year 
(619,396,000 Ibs.). The export of 
British-made totaling 32,140,- 
ooo Ibs. during first three quarters 
of 1924, substantially higher 
than that for the like period of last 
Ibs.) and almost 
exactly equal to the pre-war volume. 

The position of the section spin- 
ning woolen yarns is better than that 
of the worsted, although compared 
with last year, the movement of 
worsted yarns has improved decid- 
edly, while that of woolen yarns has 
merely held its own. During the 
first g months of 1924, the United 
Kingdom exported 23,022,000 lbs. of 
worsted and 6,329,000 Ibs. of woolen 
yarns as against 26,439,000 and 6,- 
Ibs., respectively, for the 
first three quarters of 1923. 

The demand for woolens, both at 
home and abroad, has increased at 
the expense of worsteds, the re- 
duced trade in the latter being par- 
ticularly in evidence in two of the 
most important markets, Australia 
and Argentina. Changes in_ the 
Japanese tariff have not stopped the 
big volume of business from that 
source. Sales to that country in- 
cluded 20,616,000 square yards of 
woolens and 4,353,000 square yards 
of worsted tissues during the first 9 
months of 1924. 

The total oversea shipments of 
British wool cloths during the first 
three quarters of 1924 were 126,246,- 
000 square yards of woolens, 42,381,- 
000 square yards of worsteds com- 
pared with 111,693,000 and 47,536,- 
000, respectively, in the like period 
of 1923. 


larger 


tops 
was 


year (29,988,000 


971,000 


French Woolen Goods 

Varying reports are heard from 
different sections of the British ma- 
ket as to the present effectiveness of 
French competition. Imports of 
woolens from that country amounted 
to 16,324,000 square yards during the 
first 9 months of 1924 compared 
with 11,766,000 and 7,637,000 for 
the corresponding 1923 
and 1922. French and 3ritish 
most lines appear to he 
about on a parity, which means, of 
course, that the majority of orders 
for spring delivery, except in French 
specialties, will go to British manu- 
facturers. 


periods of 


prices in 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton N. J., 4308 















COMMISSION WEAVING 


Solicited 


Dress Goods 


\ddress 


WOOLEN MILL WITH COM- 
PLETE MODERN EQUIP- 


’s Wear. 
MENT. Men’s Wear 





I 
COMMISSION 


To handle Ladies’ and Men's wear hs oo. a eee rig 
Suitings and Coatings. Write us 
your wants, or troubles in getting 
our fabric right. esults guarz 
ste or no ‘eeu ao ease WEAVING 
on a Commission Basis Bank ref All kinds ot plain and tancy Men’s 
rences furnished ear and Dress Goods woven on 
VALLEY FALLS WOOLEN’ COMPANY ommission 

illey Falls, R. | E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 














COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


MAANEXIT SPINNING 
| Webster, M 


Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week? 


CoO 


ass 





CLEARING HOUSE, s 


Y FANE \ Kee 
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OVERSEER WEAVING IN WOOLEN MILL OR 
ASST SI r . I tion war it man 2 years of 
ve, En; urried. = W {oon velours, meltons 
ir uckinaws, ete. Familiar 
: - = ( ana ¢ n & Knowles looms 
Manufacturers who are in need of superin — 
tendents or overseers for any aenchanens Or 8.8 Fextile World, Boston. Ma 
of mill work may learn of suitable men A S 
upon application by mail or telephone to MULE FIXER I n wv 1 by mar 5 vear 
( T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 1 A I I Ww 1 5/8 20 rur 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass . I row th Pi t. D. & I J. & BR. and 
' ! (5 <j rel! Ss 
— oO 1 Tex WwW I I Ma 
ov! WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. MILI 
“ , ; : MASTER MECHANIE I n wanted } 
1 ( & Fret ( W 1 or i 





MI 


wor 





. I SUPT ‘ ARG OF IFC OVERSI DRESSING. SPOOLING AND WIND 
) 1 OTTON \ ING OR F« tEMAN GASSING WARPING SPOO! 
8 ; G ‘ : NG. BI AMING OR TWISTING. P wanted 
wv ' ’ , ‘ t in 46 yea f age, American, marr Worked 
i 1 ' \ k Fa . wit} » s. 1 wear eT tings, ¢ Famili ar 
‘ Good rd = makes f machinery Good 
lores 
Oo. B. 8s Textile World. Boston. Mass oO. B Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SUPT. OR MANAGER OF WOOLEN MILI Pos WOOLEN CARD ROOM OVERSEER Position 
tion wanted by man 30 vears of axe Canadian wanted by man 34 years of age. American, married 
married Worked on overcoatings, velours home Worked on knitting yarn, cassimeres, in fact most all 
spuns, polo cloths, bolivias, blankets Familiar with kinds of woolen goods Familiar with D. & F 
all American makes of machinery Good recom Cle eland, Furbush and Lombard cards, apron con 
mendations lensers Good references 
B. 8271. Textile World, Boston, Mass UY B. 8280. Tixtile World, Boston, Mass 


TEXTILE 

















(ret rge 


known in 


son of his connection with B. Priest- 

ley & Co., and the Cravenette Co., 

died this week after a lingering ill 

ness. Failing health caused him to Position Wanted 

give up active executive work as far 

back as 1918. He was born in Ball- 

ston Spa, N. Y., in 1846. His early 

connection with the dry goods trade DYER 

was through the firm of W. G. Hitch- 

cock & Co. Upon the dissolution of with many years European and 
this firm in 1897, he became manager American experience in the dyeing 
of B Diet nition & Co.. Inc.. and S. | of woolen, cotton and silk piece 
Courtauld & Co. From 1900, until | $9048 and yarns, would like to con- 


retirement he was president and gen- 


eral manager of the Cravenette Co. | t° establish new firm. Capital. 
Ile resione Py > ff = Address Adv. 954. Textile World 
ile resigned | from the fir t two or ie scccsk ae Same Weck 
ganizations in 1916, and from the 
Cravenette Co. two years later. He 
was a member of a number of New 
York business organizations with DESIGNER 
° . . - on° ° , 
vhich he maintained relations for Wants position in Men’s or Wo- 
, . . . ie: men’s Wear, Wool or Worsted. 
some time aiter his business retire- ; : 
6 years mill experience, 30 years of 
ment. age, married, textile graduate. 
anne Address ADV\ 900, Textile World, 
: s 334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
J. O. Smith 
}. O. Smith, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Shelby (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, died this week in his home at Position Wanted 
that place after a short illness. These FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MAN 
: - era } 1 : and With {5 years experience; at present engaged; 
mulls manutacture both varn= arn desires to make a change Capable of taking 
1 “ . : fs . : full charge of mill. Would be willing to start 
cloth Mr. Smith was also president with new mill and interest himself financially. 
co ] a » eure binieatcs re References furnished 
the Planters & Mi: rcnam Ware Address ADV. 937, Textile World, 
ouse and connected with other busi 334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
ness enterprises in and around Char- 
lotte Te survived by his widow 
(Other Obituar ies nm page 149) SUPERINTENDENT 


To Make Machinery Parts 


SPAR 


Jacquard 
Larger 


WORLD 





anpuRG, S. C—The Manufac- 
I uipment Co. is the name of the 

neern that has been organized at : - 

; 5 ‘ a A commercial and practical man with 
burg for the purpose of manu 25 years of successful business experi- 
¥ textile mill production builders. ence, is open for a position where his 

‘ knowledge and acquaintance with the 
tton devices, gear bearings New England textile trade would be of 
. ete. and to conduct a general great value Correspondence solicited 
‘ } and particulars given 

mill gm repair shop, it was Address Adv. 950, Textile World, 
ed « Nov. 13 bv Jesse \W Boyd, 334 Fourth Avenue, New York 

th EK. E. Childs, receiver of the 

Industrial Institute, are promot- 

enterprise. The corporation was 

ed several months ago, Mr. Boyd 

elected president-treasurer and 
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reer 


“ee 
irk 


completely 
December I. 


greatly 


the entire building, required for their 
expanding business. 





November 15, 1924 


OBITUARY 





George Jarvis Geer 
Jarvis Geer, who was well 









NY er Porat 


the dry goods trade by rea- YING 




















nect with existing concern or party, 





























THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
EXECUTIVE 
On Worsted Men’s Wear and Dress 


making a_ change. 


and fabric man also 
945, Textile World, | 
Avenue, New York 


Goods, desires 
Capable designer 


Address Adv 
334 Fourth 










































































—— 


Do you read the 
Textile 


Clearing House 








Knitting 
(Juarters 












n 1 \ Streets, |] 1 
will remove to new and much k? 
quarters, 1924-28 Hunting every wee . 
Avenue. They expect to be 








located 





at this new address 
Here they will have 
increased poe 






































occupying 































































